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THE QUINITY OF WINCHESTER 


ERNST H. KANTOROWICZ 


Note. For the kind permission to reproduce Figures 7, 10, 11, 35, 
I wish to express my thanks to the British Museum, to the Very 
Reverend The Dean of Winchester, and to Dr. Erwin Rosenthal, 
at Berkeley. My thanks are due also to Professors Walter J. Fischel 
and George H. Williams, at Berkeley; to Mr. T. D. Kendrick of 
the British Museum; to the Frick Art Reference Library in New 
York; to the Index of Christian Art at Princeton; and to the War- 
burg Institute in London, for information, suggestions, and courte- 
sies. Finally I am greatly indebted to Mr. Francis Wormald, of the 
British Museum, for valuable information and suggestions, for 
several manuscript photographs, and for calling my attention to 
the Trinity in the Harley Manuscript. 


RITTEN between 1012 and 1020 A.D., the 

manuscript of the O ficia of the New Minster 

has long been appreciated as a remarkable speci- 
men of the Winchester School of painting. Among other 
illustrations, the manuscript contains a most puzzling draw- 
ing which, though generally known for thirty years or 
more, has not yet received the attention that this strange 
image deserves.* Only one student of art, hitherto, has 
made a serious effort to explain the meaning of this repre- 
sentation.” His suggestions, however, go far astray and 
have failed to hit the mark, mainly because the subject has 
been treated as an isolated phenomenon, regardless of the 
parallels in contemporaneous imagery. 

The drawing (Fig. 1) belongs to the O ficium Trini- 
tatis. But instead of showing an image of the Holy 
Trinity, as might well be expected, the artist has produced 
an astounding medley of divine figures. Prominence has 
been given, undoubtedly, to two almost identical male 
figures, which occupy the right half and the center of the 
little image. The head of each is surrounded by a cruci- 
form-halo. Each holds a book in his left hand while the 
right hand indicates that a sprightly conversation is being 
carried on. They are evidently God the Father and God 
the Son. The Son is seated at the right hand of the Father, 
a posture which accords with the texts of many a prayer and 
many a passage of the New Testament, and which, of 


1. British Museum, Cotton MS Titus D. XXVII, fol. 75%. See 
British Museum, Schools of Illumination, London, 1914, 1, p. 10, 
and pl. 12b; Eric G. Millar, English Illuminated Manuscripts 
from the Xth to the XIIIth Century, Paris and Brussels, 1926, 1, 
p. 19, and pl. 24b. See also next note and below, n. 36, as well as 
J. B. MacHarg, Visual Representations of the Trinity, Columbia 
University Diss., Cooperstown, N.Y., 1917, p. 103. 

2. Alfred Hackel, Die Trinitat in der Kunst, Berlin, 1931, 
pp. 69 ff. 

3. See Schools of Illumination, 1, p. 10. 


course, is authorized by the first verse of Psalm 109 (110). 
The Son occupies the center of the image. The Virgin 
Mary is seen at his right hand, an appropriate place when 
we think of the numerous legends of Mary’s Assumption 
and her Coronation in Heaven. Here, however, such 
scenes are not yet alluded to. Their illustration belongs 
to an altogether later period.* The Winchester drawing 
shows Mary holding in her right arm the Infant Jesus, who 
is distinguished by a little cruciform-halo and a book in his 
left hand. The rhetorical gesture of his right hand mani- 
fests his participation in the dialogue which is being carried 
on between the Father and the Son. Mary is without a 
halo. She wears a crown which almost serves as a nest for 
the dove seated on her head. The dove, the Holy Ghost, 
also has the cruciform-halo, a symbol which thus, very 
oddly, appears four times in the drawing. 

The group of five persons is framed by a studded circu- 
lar aureole. Within that circle we find God the Father, the 
Son, and the Virgin seated on a similarly studded semi- 
circular vault which indicates the celestial globe. Here the 
vault serves, as indeed it often does, as a celestial throne, a 
bench-throne which unites the main figures. The feet of 
Christ rest on a shackled and wriggling figure, Lucifer, 
whose body cuts through the lower part of the circular 
aureole of heaven. In the depth below, the fanged jaws of 
Hell are wide open and ready to devour him. The infernal | 
jaws, of course, are below the circle of the celestial sphere; 
and so are the two personages who are squeezed, right and 
left, into the spandrels of the underworld. They are Judas 
and Arius, according to the inscriptions. Both are naked, 
and their feet shackled. Judas has a crook in his left hand, 
perhaps a reminder of his forfeited office of apostle.° 

Were it not for the left group — Mary, the Infant 
Jesus, and the dove — we would readily call the image an 
illustration of the first verse of Psalm 109 (110): “The 
Lord said unto my Lord: Sit thou at my right hand, until I 
make thine enemies thy footstool.” However, what the 
artist shows is not the Two Persons of Psalm 109, so to 
speak, the “Binity,” which is often depicted (Figs. 4-7, 9, 
10),° nor even the Trinity, which in later times, though 

4. Infra, n. 8. 


5. Satan sometimes carries a crook; see, e.g., Kurt Weitzmann, 
Die byzantinische Buchmalerei des 9. und 10. Jahrhunderts, Ber- 
lin, 1935, pl. Lxxxitl, fig. 526. The crook as carried by Judas has 
barbs, which is a curious feature. 


6. In addition to the Utrecht and Canterbury Psalters (Figs. 
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without proper reason, frequently illustrates that Psalm 
(Figs. 10, 34).' It is a Quaternity of God the Father, the 
Son, St. Mary, and the Holy Ghost; or, if we add the In- 
fant on the lap of the Virgin, we face the seemingly unique 
representation of what logically must be called a “Quin- 
ity.” 

It is strange enough to find the Virgin seated on one 
throne with the Trinity, and it is a most unusual composi- 
tion at that early date when the cult of Mary was not yet at 
its climax and when even the familiar Coronation of the 
Virgin, or her throne-sharing with Christ, was as yet icono- 


2, 3) see Fig. 4, the Oficia of Westminster (Maidstone Museum 
MS, fol. 32%), published by E. G. Millar, “Les principaux MSS a 
peinture du Lambeth Palace a Londres,” Bulletin de la société 
francaise de reproduction de MSS 4 peintures, 8° Année, Paris, 
1924, pl. x1, fig. f; also Fig. 9, the Ormesby Psalter (Oxford, 
Bodl. Libr. MS Douce 366, fol. 147%), in Millar, English II- 
luminated Manuscripts, 1, pl. 4; cf. Figs. 5 and 6; also Fig. 7, 
the matrix of the seal of Godwin the Minister (eleventh century), 
in the British Museum; see O. M. Dalton, Catalogue of the Ivory 
Carvings of the Christian Era... inthe. . . British Museum, 
London, 1909, p. 32 f., No. 31; A. Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbein- 
skulpturen, Berlin, 1926, Iv, pp. 19 ff.; and M. H. Longhurst, 
English Ivories, London, 1926, pp. 10, 74 ff., who with Dalton 
stresses the relationship with the Winchester Offices and the Utrecht 
Psalter, but styles that representation of Psalm 109 a “Holy Trin- 
ity trampling on Sin.” The assumption is that a small piece of 
ivory, which is broken away above the heads, displayed the dove. 
However, Mr. T. D. Kendrick, of the British Museum, has been 
kind enough to inspect the seal once more and to inform me that 
he does not think it is possible to identify with certainty the object 
above the two heads. The mutilation is regrettable, since the God- 
win seal might have represented our earliest Western evidence of a 
Trinity with dove formed on the basis of Psalm 109 (110). For 
the seal itself, see also F. Wormald, “The Seal of Nectan,” Journal 
of the Warburg Institute, 11, 1938-1939, p. 70, and pl. 13e. 

7. The Belgrade Psalter (Fig. 34; Belgrade, Nat. Libr. MS, fol. 
189) is of course very late, but it may have preserved an earlier 
iconographical type; cf. J. Strzygowski, “Die Miniaturen des 
serbischen Psalters in Miinchen,” Abhandlungen der kaiserlichen 
Akademie in Wien, Li, 1906, p. 57, fig. 26; cf. pl. xxxvil, fig. 85, 
for the Serbian Psalter in Munich, where Christ, sitting on the 
left side of the Father, is seen with the dove in his lap. Cf. A. Baum- 
stark, “Frihchristlich-syrische Psalterillustrationen in einer by- 
zantinischen Abkiirzung,” Oriens Christianus, v, 1905, p. 313, for 
the introduction of the dove into illustrations of Psalm 109 
(110). The Princeton Index of Christian Art files, as the earliest 
evidence of this type, the Gospel Book of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, of the early twelfth century (MS 120, fol. 6); M. R. 
James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge, Cambridge, 1905, p. 124. See, 
however, below, p. 77. In the Winchester Bible (Fig. 10), the 
Trinity illustrates the so-called Gallican version of the psalm and 
alludes to the “Messianic” interpretation; the Hebrew version 
(right), showing two kings, may render the “historical” inter- 
pretation (cf. Fig. 5). Messianic and historical interpretations 
were interlaced and exchangeable anyhow. When the king entered 
into a city or visited a monastery, the verse Dixit Dominus (Ps. 
109:1) was sung at Vespers, indicating that the historic event was 
conceived in the light of the prophecy, or that the messianic prom- 
ise had become “history” at the king’s advent. See the A ntiphonae 
de susceptione regum (to which Mr. W. A. Chaney has kindly 
called my attention) in the gallicized Liber responsalis, in Migne, 
Patrologia Latina, Lxxviil, col. 828C, and ART BULLETIN, XXVI, 
1944, pp. 208-210, Mr. W. Oakeshott, The Artists of the 
Winchester Bible, London, 1945, p. 16 (cf. pl. xxxviir) dates the 
design “ca, 1210.” 
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graphically undeveloped.* In fact, we have to go on to the 
fifteenth century to meet another Mapia cuvOpovec, a Vir- 
gin sharing the throne with the Trinity. One of the few 
specimens of a genuine “‘Quaternity” is found, for example, 
in the Book of Hours of Jean sans Peur, Duke of Bur- 
gundy; and the very competent editor of the manuscript has 
rightly stressed the extraordinary composition of that minia- 
ture (Fig. 12).° The crowned Virgin appears there as the 
central figure on the celestial throne. She is seated between 
God the Father at her right side and the Son at her left, a 
place reminiscent almost of the “theology” of the Emperor 
Julian, who styled the Great Mother the synthronos of 
Zeus, and Helios, the sythronos of the Mother.’° In the 
Franco-Burgundian miniature the Holy Spirit seems to be 
missing. However, around the three sharers of the celestial 
throne there floats, or rather flows, a belt-like circle which 
is doubtless supposed to represent the Spirit. In that case, the 
Third Person of the Trinity envelops the three sharers of 
the throne equally, whereas in the Winchester drawing the 
Holy Spirit seems to be attached exclusively to the Virgin. 
He becomes, as it were, one with her. 

This unity of the Virgin with the Spirit has prompted a 
far-fetched interpretation of the figure.** It has been as- 
sumed that the drawing betrays the influence of Early 
Christian doctrines, according to which the Holy Ghost 
was considered as female, nay, as the Mother of Christ. It 
is true that in several gnostic writings the Spirit appears as a 
woman; and an echo of this doctrine is found still in the 
Didascalia A postolorum, in which the bishop is said to take 
vicariously the place of God the Father, and the deacon that 
of the Son, whereas the Holy Ghost is said to be represented 


by the deaconess.’” Most of those doctrines — unknown or 


8. See Marion Lawrence, “Maria Regina,” ART BULLETIN, VII, 
1925, p. 156. The type of Mary as “Throne-sharer” with Christ 


after the pattern of S. Maria in Trastevere — see J. Wilpert, Die 
rémischen Mosaiken und Malereien, Freiburg, 1917, p. 1167, fig. 


532 — is not found before the twelfth century. 

g. V. Leroquais, Un livre d’heures de Jean sans Peur, duc de 
Bourgogne (1404-1419), Paris, 1939, pl. x1v. Related repre- 
sentations are found not rarely in connection with the Virgin’s 
Coronation. See also the hermetic “Quaternity” (early fifteenth 
century) in the Buch der heyligen Dreyualdekeit (Berlin, Kup- 
ferstichkabinet MS 78 A.11); cf. G. F. Hartlaub, “Signa Herme- 
tis,” Zeitschrift des deutschen Vereins fiir Kumstwissenschaft, 1v, 
1937, p. 109, fig. 6, where the dove is likewise on the head of the 
Virgin Mary. 

10. Julianus Imp., Oratio, v, 167B: 6 wey ¢ 
voc Th and 179D: & Kal d Tot 
Kal cuvOpeve Aide. 

11. Hackel, loc. cit. Equally far-fetched is the general setting 
into which the drawing has been placed by Hermann Kantorowicz, 
Studies in the Glossators of the Roman Law, Cambridge, 1938, 
p. 186. 

12. See H. Usener’s “Dreiheit,” Rheinisches Museum, Lvitt, 
1903, pp. 41°ff., and Das Weihnachtsfest, Bonn, 1911, pp. 118 ff., 
as well as E. Norden, Agnostos Theos, Berlin, 1913, pp. 229 ff. 
Didascalia Apostolorum, 11, 26 (=c.1X), ed. by R. H. Connolly, 
Oxford, 1929, p. 89, and the notes on p. 88; see also the Odes of 
Solomon, XXXVI, 3, ed. by R. Harris and A. Mingana, Manchester, 
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unnoticed during the Middle Ages — appear irrelevant 
to the Winchester drawing. However, one well-known 
patristic work, St. Jerome’s Expositions on the Prophets, 
should probably be accounted for. For here, in fact, the 
Saint quotes the Aramaic Gospel pf the Ebionites and ad- 
duces from this source, which has been looked upon as the 
original version of the Gospel of St. Matthew, the curious 
sentence “‘modo tulit me mater mea spiritus sanctus in uno 
capillorum meorum.” But the scholarly Jerome explains 
also that there is no reason for feeling scandalized at the 
phrase “Just now my Mother the Holy Spirit has carried 
me by one hair (to Mount Tabor),” since in Hebrew and 
Aramaic the word for “spirit” (ruach, rucha) is female 
just as it is a neuter in Greek (pmeuma), and male in Latin. 
But, says Jerome, this makes no difference, and he adds 
rather daringly: I” divinitate nullus est sexus.”* 

No doubt Jerome’s Expositions were known in England 
as well as on the Continent. But there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the Winchester master has borrowed his inspira- 
tion for representing the oneness of the Spirit with Mary 
from Jerome or, through him, from a gnostic source. The 
Winchester drawing actually does not require any gnostic 
interpretation. It can be explained most satisfactorily from 
its own environment and direct sources, among which, it 
is true, St. Jerome will turn out to be of major importance. 

It is obvious that the group of the Virgin Mary, the In- 
fant, and the dove has been tacked onto the other two 
figures without an original inner connection. Admittedly, 
the artist has succeeded marvellously in bracing and en- 
livening the scene. The Infant argues, Mary listens atten- 
tively, and only the dove appears incommunicative. Yet, 
there is no question that the “Binity,” Father and Son, 
forms the original nucleus of the image. From these two 
figures, therefore, the interpretation must start. 

The model of the Binity is found in the Utrecht Psalter 
(Fig. 2), or in one of its derivations, among which the MS 
Harley 603 is perhaps of a date earlier than the Winchester 
drawing.’* The divergences of the drawing from its model 
are relatively insignificant. In the Utrecht Psalter the two 


1920, II, pp. 384 f., and J. H. Bernard, “The Odes of Solomon,” 
Journal of Theological Studies, x11, 1911, p. 28 (where, how- 
ever, the Order of Severus should be ruled out). Further, J. A. 
Jungmann, Die Stellung Christi im liturgischen Gebet (Liturgiege- 
schichtliche Forschungen, Heft 7-8), Miinster i.W., 1925, p. 148, 
n. gt. 

13. Hieronymus, In Jesaiam, c.XL,9, and In Michaeam, c.VIl,7, 
in Migne, Patrologia latina, xxv, col. 405A, and xxv, col. 
1221D; cf. Usener, of. cit., p. 118, n. 18. The variant “Videbitis 
Regem regum procedentem a matre (instead of a Patre)” in the 
Magnificat antiphon In nativitate Domini, which is found in some 
manuscripts of the Breviary, does not refer to the Holy Spirit at 
all, but to the Virgin; see Anselm Manser, “Christkénigsziige im 
rémischen und_ benediktinischen Adventsgottesdienst,” Heilige 
Uberlieferung (Festschrift fiir Abt Ildefons Herwegen, ed. 
O. Casel), Miinster i.W., 1938, p. 133. 

14. E. T. De Wald, The Illustrations of the Utrecht Psalter, 
Princeton, 1932, pl. ct (fol. 64%). The Harley MS 603, fol. 56”, 
is a faithful copy of the Utrecht Psalter. 


figures illustrating Psalm 109 are youthful and beardless; 
in the Winchester drawing both are bearded, whereas in 
the Canterbury Psalter, a twelfth-century copy of the 
Utrecht Psalter, the Son alone has a beard (Fig. 3).*° 
Moreover, in the Psalters, both Utrecht and Canterbury, 
the left figure, the Son, alone has a cruciform-halo, and 
only the right figure with plain halo is seated on the celes- 
tial globe, whereas the left is seated on a bench (Fig. 2) or 
on a rounded throne with low back and armrests (Fig. 3). 
Also the feet of the cross-nimbed figure rest on two ene- 
mies, whereas the figure in the Winchester drawing makes 
only one enemy, Lucifer, his footstool. 

We have to concentrate, for a moment, on the haloes 
as represented in the Psalters. The distinction between 
cross-haloed and plain-haloed divinities is anything but un- 
usual, or clear, in the Utrecht Psalter. Whatever may 
have been the reason for thus distinguishing between the 
divine persons in the other drawings of that Psalter (and it 
might be worth while investigating the matter), in the 
model of the Winchester drawing the cause is a curious, 
though very common, interpretation of the first words of 
Psalm 109: “The Lord said unto my Lord.” Usually the 
Lord that speaks would be considered as God the Father, 
and the Lord spoken to, either as King David — the “his- 
torical” interpretation (Figs. 5,,10) —or as Christ — 
the “messianic” interpretation (Figs. 4, 6, 7, 9, 10).'° The 
difference was not too great, since David himself was 
“messianic” and was both the ancestor and prefiguration 
of Christ. The commentators on the Psalm, therefore, hold 
that David and Christ are almost exchangeable here. “Qui 
filius Dei est, ipse et filius David est,” writes Jerome. And 
St. Augustine explains, “Filius David secundum carnem, 
dominus David secundum divinitatem; sic Mariae filius 
secundum carnem et Mariae dominus secundum maiesta- 
tem.”** The Utrecht Psalter, however, does not make the 


15. M. R. James, The Canterbury Psalter, London, 1935, fol. 
199%, and p. 37. The description offered by the editor (“the 
Father on a throne and the Son with book on a rainbow; under the 
Father’s [!] feet are two prostrate enemies”) is hardly correct, 
since it disagrees with the text of the Psalm. The enemies form the 
footstool of the Son, who sits practically always at the right side 
of the Father. For an exception (Serbian Psalter; above, n. 7), see 
the suggestions of Baumstark, of. cit., p. 317. 


16. For the “historical” conception. see, in addition to (Fig. 
10) the Winchester Bible (above, n. 7), also (Fig. 5) the Lut- 
trell Psalter (fol. 203), ed. by E. G. Millar, London, 1932, pl. 
158. See also Fig. 33, the Jerusalem Psalter (infra, n. 20). In the 
Chludoff Psalter — Moscow MS 129, fol. 111’ —a photostat of 
which I owe to the kindness of the Frick Art Reference Library in 
New York, David stands before the throne of Christ, and the 
Divine Hand, emanating rays, stretches downwards from heaven. 
The underlying idea, quite foreign to the West, is very similar to 
that represented in the Jerusalem Psalter. 

17. Hieronymus, Tractatus in Librum Psalmorum, cix, ed. 
G. Morin, Anecdota Maredsolana, 111, 2, Maredsou, 1897, p. 198, 
and Breviarium in Psalmos, cix, in Migne, Patrologia latina, xxvi, 
cols. 1163 f.; Augustinus, In Joannis Evangelium, viii, 9, ibid., 
Xxxv, col. 1456, and Enarratio in Psalmos, cix, ibid., Xxxvul, cols. 
1449 f.; see also Cassiodorus, Expositio in Psalterium, cix, ibid., 
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distinction between God the Father and Christ (David), 
but distinguishes between the Son of God and the Son of 
man, or else between the “Lord of David” and the “Son of 
David.” In other words, the plain-haloed figure is not God 
the Father but the youthful Fius Dez, co-equal with the 
Father,** who receives as his throne-sharer in heaven the 
cross-haloed and likewise youthful Filius David, the in- 
carnate Christ. The difference is accentuated also by the 
seat. The Filius Dei is seated on the celestial globe as King 
of the Universe; the incarnate Filius David sits on a 
throne.”® 

Christ secundum.quod Deus, addressing Christ secun- 
dum quod homo and bidding the latter to sit down at his 
right side, may appear as a strange fashion of interpreting 
the phrase “Dixit Dominus Domino meo.” However, ac- 
cording to the patristic and other authorities, this duplica- 
tion of the Second Person is correct. It is soundly based 
upon the various glosses explaining the psalm. The gloss, 
added to Psalm 109 in the Canterbury Psalter and phrased 
apparently after the text of the Glossa ordinaria, even be- 
gins with the summary Materia est Christus secundum 
utramque naturam. Moreover, in the explanation follow- 
ing thereafter, the human nature of the one seated at the 
right side of the one whose nature is divine is stressed time 
and time again.” In essence, the gloss goes back here to 


Lxx, col. 793, and Beda, Retractatio in Actus A postolorum, ii, 34, 
ed. M. L. W. Laistner, Bedae Venerabilis Expositio Actuum A posto- 
lorum et Retractatio, Cambridge, Mass., 1939, p. 104. 

18. For reasons of convenience, and in accordance with the 
Princeton Index of Christian Art, De Wald, in his edition of the 
Utrecht Psalter (p. 5, n. 3), styles the Christ before the Incarna- 
tion the “Christ-Logos.” Except in a symbolical form (Hand of 
God, etc.) , God the Father is not represented in the Utrecht Psalter. 
He is replaced by the co-equal Christ-Logos, who thus becomes the 
Creator God, in full agreement with the general christocentric con- 
cepts prevalent during the earlier Middle Ages; see, for an Anglo- 
Saxon example in a very prominent place, the Laws of King Al- 
fred, Introductio, §3, ed. Felix Liebermann, Die Gesetze der 
Angelsachsen, Halle, 1903-1916, 1, pp. 26f.: “on VI dagum 
Crist geworhte heofonas 7 eorSan.” By the twelfth century, the 
Trinity occasionally replaces the Creator Christ-Logos. See, for 
the general problem, Adelheid Heimann, “Trinitas Creator 
Mundi,” Journal of the Warburg Institute, 11, 1938-1939, Ppp. 
42 ff.,°45, m. 4, whose article “L’Iconographie de la Trinité,” 
L’art chrétien, 1, 1934, has not been accessible to me. 


19. The sharing of one bench-throne is found more frequently 
than the enthronement on two different seats. The two seats are 
equal (Fig. 6) in the Stuttgart Psalter (fol. 127%), ed. by E. T. 
De Wald, Princeton, 1930. The difference of the seats is strongly 
accentuated in a Greek Psalter (Fig. 33) at Jerusalem of ca. 1053- 
1054 — Hagios Taphos MS 53, fol. 162” — published by Baum- 
stark, in Oriens Christianus, v, pl. vil, 1, and pp. 316 ff. The 
Father is represented by the etoimasia, the “empty” throne with 
back and armrests, whereas Christ, the Dominus of the kneeling 
David, sits on a throne without back. In the Albani Psalter, the 
Father is seated on a globe and points with his hand at an empty 
throne at his right side; see Adolph Goldschmidt, Der Albanipsalter 
in Hildesheim, Berlin, 1895, p. 120. 


20. James, Canterbury Psalter, p. 3, claims that a great body of 
the glosses in that psalter is taken from “the gth century (and 
earlier) Glossa ordinaria.” See, however, on the Glossa ordinaria, 
Beril Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle A ges, Oxford, 


the authority of St. Jerome. He was probably the first au- 
thor within the Latin tradition to emphasize that the 
throne-sharing Jesus was not Christ secundum divinitatem 
— who, of course, held the throne of heaven from eter- 
nity — but Christ secundum humanitatem, who rose from 
the dead and ascended in the flesh.” 

This uncanny duplication of the Second Person of the 
Trinity — rare in Western and very common in later 
Eastern art** — has been adopted not only by the Master 
of the Utrecht Psalter but also by that of the Winchester 
O fficia. It is evident, however, that the concept of the 
double nature of Christ had to be modified by the Winches- 
ter artist, since the subject he wished to illustrate was not 
Psalm 109, but the Office of the Trinity. In a Trinity, 
God the Father could not well be absent nor could he be 
represented vicariously by the co-equal Son. The artist, 
therefore, when adjusting himself to the new task, quite 
obviously had to face certain difficulties. 


We have to bear in mind that in the early eleventh cen- 
tury the representation of a Trinity was a relatively new 
and uncommon topic. Popular enough, it is true, were the 
symbolic Trinities showing, say, in connection with the 
Baptism, the divine hand in the clouds, the descending 
dove, and Jesus in the Jordan. But an “anthropomorphic” 
Trinity was, iconographically, as yet a type almost un- 
known in the West. To be sure, anthropomorphic Trini- 
ties were not lacking entirely, and it is quite surprising to 
find that most of the early efforts in that direction were 
carried out by Anglo-Saxon artists.** Nevertheless, of the 


1941, pp. 31 ff., 39 ff., and her fully justified doubts as to the date 
of the Glossa and Walahfrid Strabo’s “authorship.” It is interesting 
to note, with regard to the general christological changes develop- 
ing during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, that the Two- 
Natures interpretation of Psalm 109, so basic with the early com- 
mentators, is almost without interest to the expositors of the psalm 
from the twelfth century onwards. See, for the earlier interpreters, 
in addition to Jerome, Augustine (Enarratio in Psalmos, cix), and 
Cassiodorus (supra, n. 17), also Pseudo-Bede, Im Psalmorum 
Librum Exegesis, in Migne, Patrologia latina, xcit1, col. 1033 (on 
the authorship of this work, see M. L. W. Laistner, 4 Hand-List 
of Bede Manuscripts, Ithaca, N.Y., 1943, p. 159); and for the 
later commentaries, e.g., Petrus Lombardus, in Migne, Patrologia 
latina, Cxcl, col. 997, or Honorius Augustod., ibid., cxctv, col. 
693 (among the works of Gerhoh of Reichersperg). 


21. Hieronymus, ed. Morin, of. cit., p. 198, and Breviarium in 
Psalmo, in Migne, Patrologia latina, xxvi, col. 1163 f. It was ac- 
cepted also in the East; see Ioannes Chrysostomos, I” A scensionem, 
c.3, Migne, Patrologia graeca, L, col. 446. See also Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, whose interpretation of Psalm 1og is known through 
the medium of Cosmas Indicopleustes, Topographia, v (Migne, 
Patrologia graeca, LXXxvitl, cols. 254 f.), and who in some re- 
spects agrees with the conventional exegesis, although in this Psalm 
(as in Psalms 2, 8, and 44) he sees his opportunity for stressing 
most emphatically a succession in time of the divine after the hu- 
man nature; cf. H. Kihn, Theodor von Mopsuestia und Junilius 
Africanus, Freiburg, 1880, §§459 ff., pp. 454 ff.; F. Baethgen, 
“Der Psalmenkommentar des Theodor von Mopsuestia,” Zeit- 
schrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vv, 1885, pp. 75 ff.; 
and below, notes 45 and 62. 

22. See below, p. 83. 


23. If we disregard the Trinity of the Lateran Sarcophagus 
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Fic, 2. Utrecht Psalter, fol. 64%, 

Fic. 3. Canterbury Psalter, fol. 1997, 
Psalm 109 


Fic. 1. Offices of New Minster, Winchester (Cotton MS Titus D. 
XXVII, fol. 75”), Officium Trinitatis 


Fic. 6. Stuttgart Psalter, fol. 127%, Psalm 109 


Fic. 4. Offices of Westminster (London, Maid- 
stone Mus. MS, fol. 32%), Psalm 109 


Fic. 8. Paris, Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale: Lat. MS 757, fol. 222", 
Book of Hours, Trinity 


a Fic. 7. London, British Museum: Seal of God- 


= win, Ivory, XIth Century, Psalm 109 
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Fic. 5. Luttrell Psalter, fol. 204, Psalm 109 
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Fic. 12. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale: Lat. n. a. MS 3055, fol. 
159°, Book of Hours of Jean sans Peur, Trinity with Mary 


Fic. 11. Berkeley, Coll. Erwin Rosenthal: 
Christ in Abraham’s Bosom 


Fic. 13. Utrecht Psalter, fol. Fic. 14. Utrecht Psalter, fol. go, 
89%, Gloria in Excelsis Credo 


Fic. 15. Canterbury Psalter, fol. 278%, Gloria in Fic. 16. Canterbury Psalter, fol. 279, Credo 
Excelsi 
— Fic. 17. Chludoff Psalter, fol. 45, 


Annunciation (Ps. 44:11) 
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later conventional types toward which the Winchester 
master was groping — the three male figures, identical or 
not, or the two male figures with the dove hovering be- 
tween them (Figs. 8, 10) — there were no antecedents in 
Western art.** This, however, may not hold good for the 
East. The three male figures, seated on one throne, repre- 
sent a type that can be traced back to the Coptic circle of 
art, to the sixth century or, perhaps, the seventh.** The 
type of the two sythronot with the dove between them is 
found in the somewhat archaic Belgrade Psalter (Fig. 34, 
and above, n. 7) which, though itself late mediaeval, is 
credited with representing a tradition of long standing. 
This is certainly correct in view of the non-Christian 
tradition. Not to mention specimens antedating the Chris- 
tian era, there is a famous and frequently discussed Egyp- 
tian amulet of the British Museum, belonging to the first 
or second century after Christ, which forms an early repre- 
sentation of that pattern of triune deity (Fig. 20).” 
Moreover, certain “prototypes” as developed by the im- 
perial art of the later Roman Empire have to be accounted 
for. The synthronismoi of two or three emperors, frontally 
aligned, are commonly known (Figs. 18, 19), and their 
relationship to later images of the Trinity, though hitherto 
uninvestigated, is almost self-evident (cf. Fig. 8).°* But it 


(see, e.g., Heimann, “Trinitas creator mundi,” p. 43) and a per- 
haps dubious one in a Lorsch MS, to which the explanation of 
“Trinity” has been added by another, if contemporary, hand 
(Bibl. Vat., MS Pal. Lat. 834, fol. 28; cf. A. Goldschmidt, Ger- 
man Illumination, Florence and Paris, 1928, 1, pl. 61), the oldest 
Western anthropomorphic Trinities turn out to have originated in 
England: the one in the Sherborne Pontifical (Paris, Bibl. Nat. lat. 
MS 943, fols. 5%, 6, 6%; see Leroquais, Les pontificaux manuscrits 
des bibliothéques publiques de France, Paris, 1937, pls. vitI-x) ; 
another in the British Museum, Harley MS 603, fol. 1 (see be- 
low) ; and a third, of ca. 1050 A.D., in the Psalter of Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s (Vat. Regin. MS lat. 12, fol. 88), for the knowledge of 
which I am indebted to the friendliness of Mr. F. Wormald. 

24. For Fig. 8, see infra, n. 69; and for Fig. 10, supra, n. 7. 

25. The claim of Miss Heimann, “Trinitas creator mundi,” 
p. 46, as to the “Byzantine,” that is, Eastern origin of this Trinity, 
is doubtless correct. However, the Trinity in the Homilies of the 
Monk James (see, e.g., H. Omont, in Bulletin de la société fran- 
caise de reproduction de MSS, x1® année, pl. x1x), usually consid- 
ered as the earliest evidence for the three throned figures, has ante- 
cedents which I intend to discuss in another connection. 


26. See W. Spiegelberg, “Der Gott Bait in dem Trinitits- 
Amulett des Britischen Museums,” Archiv fiir Religionswissen- 
schaft, XX1, 1922, pp. 225 ff.; Hugo Gressmann, Die orientalischen 
Religionen im hellenistisch-rémischen Zeitalter, Berlin and Leipzig, 
1930, pp. 51 f., and for the earlier literature on the amulet, 
O. Weinrich, Neue Urkunden zur Sarapisreligion, Tiibingen, 1919, 
p. 28. For the interesting inscription on the back of the triangular 
green stone (“One is Bait, one is Hathor, one is AkSri; their power 
is one. Be greeted, father of the universe; be greeted, trimorphous 
god’), see Spiegelberg, loc. cit., and for the acclamation, Erik 
Peterson, Ele 6e6¢, Gottingen, 1926. 

27. For the three emperors — Constantine II, Constantius, and 
Constans (Fig. 19) —see O. Seeck, “Zu den Festmiinzen Con- 
stantins und seiner Familie,” Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, xx1, 
1898, pl. m1, 6; cf. Jocelyn M. C. Toynbee, Roman Medallions 
(Numismatic Studies, v), New York, 1944, p. 199. For the two 
emperors (Fig. 18), Valens and Valentinian, see Friedrich Kenner, 


has hardly been emphasized in this connection that large 
numbers of gold coins, of a date as late as the Theodosian 
era, are available showing the imperial throne-partners in 
the unity of a winged demon. For we see the two em- 
perors, not with a dove, but with another “bird,” a Vic- 
toria, floating between their haloed (Fig. 22), or simply 
diademed (Fig. 21), heads and, on some coin issues, even 
ready to crown them (Fig. 23). Nor has an early speci- 
men of this type, a medallion issued by the Dyarchy, at- 
tracted attention, although it actually displays a god with 
his human-imperial incarnation, his co-ruler and syn- 
thronos, at his right side and with a Victory hovering above 
and between them — Hercules with Diocletian’s col- 
league Maximian, the first Augustus of the Herculian 
dynasty (Fig. 24).”° 

How easily those types were translated into the lan- 
guage of Christian imagery is strikingly disclosed by a gold 
medallion of the emperor Constans with his brother Con- 
stantius II, which recently has been published for the first 
time (Fig. 25). The two emperors, both in “liturgical” 
attire and both haloed, are enthroned as usual, though 
turned to each other as if in conversation. Only the divinity 
has been changed; for between their heads there now 
hovers, not the Victoria as unifier, but the Christogram, 
the & of Constantine’s labarum. The intrinsic value of the 
image is still the same as before, a manifestation of the 
imperial glory and triumph. But the emperors, formerly 
bound together im unitate Victoriae, now appear as one 
in unitate victoriae Christi, since the victorious Christ has 
taken the place of Victory to secure, now as ever, the em- 
perors’ triumph over the barbarae gentes.”° 


“Rémische Medaillons,” Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Samm- 
lungen des Allerhichsten Kaiserhauses, X1, 1890, pl. 1v, No. 536, 
facing p. 76, and for other similar coinages, Toynbee, of. cit., 
p. 175, and pls. 111, 7, Xxx1, 1. See also supra, n. 25, and for the 
Christian interpretation of the triad, Garrucci (infra, n. 30), pl. 
189, fig. 7. 

28. For the emperors without halo (Fig. 21), see H. A. Grue- 
ber, “The First Corbridge Find,” Nusnismatic Chronicle, ser. 1v, 
vol. XIII, 1913, p. 35, and pl. v, 6; for the haloed emperors (Fig. 
22), see Pearce, ibid., ser. V, vol. XVIII, 1938, pl. x1v, 8; and sbid., 
pl. x11, 5, for Victory crowning the emperors (Fig. 23). The 
type goes back at least to the era of Diocletian; see Kenner, “Nach- 
trag zu dem Miinzfunde aus Brigetio,” Numismatische Zeitschrift, 
XXIII, 1891, p. 91, and pl. vit, 3. For the bronze medallion of 
Hercules and Maximian, both crowned by Victory (HERCULIO 
MAXIMIANO AUG.; obverse: JOVIO DIOCLETIANO AUG. with the 
portrait of Diocletian), see F. Gnecchi, I medaglioni romani, 
Milan, 1912, 111, p. 124, and pl. cxxiv, 1. Iconographically, this 
type falls in, I guess, with the well-known “winged creatures as 
spandrel fillers,” which have been so ably discussed by Karl Leh- 
mann, “The Dome of Heaven,” ART BULLETIN, XXVII, 1945, Pp. 
1-27, especially p. 18 f.; see also B. Rowland, Jr., “Gandhara and 
Early Christian Art,” ibid., xxvitl, 1946, pp. 44 ff. 


29. This medallion, highly suggestive and so very telling in 
view of the “transition,” was first published by Miss Toynbee, of. 
cit., pl. XXXI, 1, and p. 179, n. 181; see also pl. XxxIII, 6, 7, and 
passim, for the emperor as triumphator gentium barbararum by 
virtue of the Labarum, a type which in connection with certain 
litanies will be discussed elsewhere. Hercules sharing the throne 
with the emperor Maximian (Fig. 24) also has a Christian 
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It may appear relevant to mention here that the scheme 
of the two emperors with the winged Victoria has survived 
in the coinage of the Germanic tribes and that it is found 
on a Frankish third of a gold solidus as well as on an 
Anglo-Saxon thrymsa of the seventh century.*’ Decisive, 
however, for the transition from imperial to Christian con- 
cepts are documents of a different kind: the gold-glasses of 
the Early Christian period. Here the “survival by transfer- 
ence”’ of the coin images can be grasped almost at a glance, 
even though the throned figures themselves have been ex- 
changed, and not only the unifying deity. Roman martyrs, 
preferably Peter and Paul, the Roman apostles, are the 
favorite figures displayed by the gold-glasses. Sometimes 
their busts are shown facing each other, sometimes the fig- 
ures in full sit on chairs. As the “unifier” hovering above 
the apostles’ heads there may be seen, similar to the im- 
perial medallion, the Christogram (i*ig. 26 a), or a large 
crown (Fig. 26 b); or the two symbols might be combined 
so that the sacred characters are surrounded by the knotted 
wreath of immortality (Fig. 26 c). On other g 
unifier is Christ himself, “coming on the clouds of heaven” 


lasses, the 


and ready to crown his martyrs with, says Prudentius, the 
corona civica aeternae curiae, the crown of the kingdom 
beyond and of the martyrs and saints (Fig. 26 d).** Gone 
are the Caesars. Their successors are the Roman apostles 
and martyrs, crowned rulers and Caesars of the second 
Rome — a highly suggestive illustration and most faithful 
mirroring of Prudentius’ verses, of the sermons of Pope 
Leo the Great, and of the spirit which, half a millennium 
later, dictated O Roma nobilis and the cycle of related 
poems. 

One gold-cup, however, rouses our attention in particu- 
lar. Its general design (Fig. 26 d) is traditional: two seated 


parallel: St. Demetrius of Thessalonica as throne-sharer of Manuel 
Angelos, Emperor of Thessalonica; cf. Longuet, ““Deux monnaies 
de Manuel l’Ange Comnéne Ducas, empereur de Thessalonique 
(1230-1262),” Revue numismatique, vol. vil, V® sér., 1943, 
p. 138. The function of Victory has been taken over here by St. 
Michael, who in full military attire is displayed on the obverse. 

30. See, for France, P. le Gentilhomme, “Trouvaille de mon- 
naies d’or des Mérovingiens et des Wisigoths,” Revue de la numis- 
matique, 4° sér., vol. XXXIX, 1936, pl. 111, 40, and pp. roo f., 123, 
n. 138; for England, Charles Oman, The Coinage of England, 
Oxford, 1931, pl. 1, 5, and p. 6, and G. C. Brooke, English Coins, 
London, 1932, pl. 1, 9, who (p. 4), when describing the thrymsa, 
rightly calls the winged creature “Victory or Angel.” A very good 
reproduction of the English coin is offered by N. T. Belaiew, “On 
the Geographical Distribution of the Sceattas,” Seminarium K onda- 
Rovianum, Vil, 1936, pl. vil, 10; cf. p. 217. 

31. See for Figs. 26 a—d, R. Garrucci, Storia della arte cristiana, 
Prato, 1873, pls. 181, 2; 179, 2 (for a photograph, see P. Ducati, 
L’arte in Roma dalle origini al sec. VIII, Bologna, 1938, pl. 
CCXLII, 1) 5 183, 8; 189, 3. There is any number of similar de- 
signs with small variations to be found in those plates; see, e.g., 
pl. 181, 1, and 3-6; pl. 182, 1; 184, 3, etc. Prudentius, Periste- 
phanon, 11, 555f., addressing St. Stephen: “Aeternae in arce 
curiae/ gestas coronam civicam”; cf. Garrucci, of. cit., text vol. 
11, p. 145. For the wreath surrounding a symbol as well as for the 
symbolism of the knot, see E. R. Goodenough, “The Crown of 
Victory in Judaism,” ART BULLETIN, XXVIII, 1946, pp. 139-159, 
especially 150 ff. 
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figures with the plain-haloed Christus coronator hovering 
above and between them. According to the inscriptions, 
the figure to the right is the Protomartyr St. Stephen, 
and the one to the left is Christ. No doubt, the latter, in- 
deed, is meant to be Christ; the teacher’s scroll in his left 
hand and the quartered globe at his feet duly justify the 
inscription. It is startling, however, that Christ should ap- 
pear twice in the same image. He is, at the same time, the 
one who crowns and who is crowned, who imposes the 
crown on the martyrs and who receives it as the martys 
synthronos of the Protomartyr. For Christ himself is the 
“faithful and true martyr” according to the Johannine 
writings (Apoc. 1:2, 5; 3:14, 15; John 18:37), and his 
alignment with Stephen, therefore, makes perfect sense. 
Yet, the image has perplexed modern scholars, who usu- 
ally assumed an error on the part of the artist and re- 
jected the possibility “che egli (il Salvatore) incoroni sé 
stesso.”” However, to Early Christian minds a concept such 
as “He that crowneth and is crowned, that imposeth the 
crown and receiveth it” would have come most natural; 
and a similar idea is expressed very strongly in the By- 
zantine liturgies (below, p. 83). Even in the light of the 
Utrecht Psalter and the Winchester drawing the possibil- 
ity of a “reduplication” of Christ in imagery should not 
be ruled out; rather should it be accepted that the Christ 
Son-of-Man is crowned here by the haloed Christ Son-of- 
God or Christ-Logos.** 

In the design of the gold-glass, at last, the figure of 
Christ has been included in that ancient scheme of the two 
throned figures with a third hovering in the heights above 
and between them. The next step, however, was long de- 
layed. For a corresponding arrangement of the Holy Trin- 
ity, reflecting, as it were, the doxology Qui tecum vivit et 
regnat with the ensuing im unitate Spiritus sancti, does not 
seem to occur in Western art before the beginning of the 
twelfth century.** 


At any rate, to the master of the Winchester drawing 
this scheme must have been unknown. In his effort to pro- 
duce a Trinity, therefore, he could not yet rely upon an 
established pattern of his subject. He had to develop his 
scheme more or less by himself on the basis of the imagery 


then known, and known to him. He chose a very suit- 


32. Garrucci, of. cit., 11, pp. 165 ff., claims that the inscription 
has been displaced and that the figure to the left was meant to be 
St. Laurence; Hermann Vopel, Die altchristlichen Goldglaser 
(Archaologische Studien zum christlichen Altertum und Mittelal- 
ter, V), Freiburg, 1899, p. 54, believes that the artist simply stuck 
to the traditional pattern of representing Christus coronator even 
though this cliché did not fit the actual design. Much more correct 
is the opinion (quoted by Vopel, p. 54, n. 4) of W. Smith and 
S. Cheetham, Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, London, 1880, 
II, p. 1399, who consider one figure as Christ the teacher on earth, 
whereas “the other shows Him as seen by St. Stephen in vision from 
heaven.” 

33. For the doxology in this connection, see Fulgentius, Epis- 
tola XIV, c.35, in Migne, Patrologia latina, Lxv, col. 424, the 
Fourth Question proposed to him by the African Deacon Ferrandus, 
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Fic. 19. Gold Medallion, 
Constantine II (center) with 
Constans and Constantius II 
(338 A.D.) 


Fic. 21. Gold Solidus, Valens and Valentinian I 


Fic. 18. Gold Medallion, Valens and Valentinian with Victory 


Fic. 20. London, British 
Museum: Egyptian Amu- 
let of Green Stone, I-II 


Century A.D. 
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Fic. 22. Gold Solidus, Theodosius Fic. 23. Gold Solidus, Theodosius Fic. 24. Bronze Medallion, Her- Fic. 25. Gold Medallion, Con- 
I and Gratian, Haloed, with Vic- I and Gratian Crowned by Victory cules and Maximian Crowned by = and Constantius II with 
ristogram 
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Fic. 26 a. Rome, Biblioteca Vati- Fic. 26 b. Rome, Vatican, Museo Fic. 26 c. Gold-Glass (Gar- Fic. — Bonny e, —. en 
cana: Gold-Glass, Peter and Paul Cristiano: Gold-Glass, Peter and rucci), Peter and Paul oan: Asias, Varist and st. 


Crowned by Christ Paul Stephen Crowned by Christ } 


Fic. 27. Gold Medallion (a) and Solidus (b), Postumus and Hercules Fic. 28. Small Gold Medallion, Probus 
and Sol Invictus 
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able model, the Psalter illustrations of Psalm 109. There 
was but one pitfall. Through the agency of this model in 
the Utrecht conception, the idea of the “double nature” 
crept into his design. It thrust itself upon the artist, al- 
though the difficult problem utriusque naturae, all by it- 
self, had nothing to do with a Trinity. However, the artist 
deviated from his model. In the Winchester drawing the 
“double nature” is not reflected in the group to the right, 
in the Two Persons, where this feature is found in the 
Utrecht Psalter. For in the drawing the two male figures 
are not distinguished from one another. ‘They both have 
cruciform-haloes; they are seated together on one bench; 
and the divine Son, now bearded like the Father, has be- 
come the peer of the Father instead of assimilating him- 
self to the youthful type of his own incarnation. Since the 
group to the right represented, quite obviously, the Father 
and the divine Son, the Winchester master, to solve his 
problem, moved the representation of the “double na- 
ture,” as it were, to the left, that is, he added to the “‘Bin- 
ity” of the Psalter model the left group: Mary with the 
Infant Jesus and the dove. 

It may be mentioned immediately that this left group 
was a result of the artist’s own inventive imagination as 
little as that of the “Binity.” That additional subject, too, 
was borrowed from the Utrecht Psalter. To identify the 
model, we have to turn to those liturgical formulae which 
allude to Psalm 109 and to the Son’s throne-partnership 
with the Father: to the Gloria (“‘Qui sedes ad dexteram 
Patris”) and the Apostles’ Creed (“‘Ascendit ad coelos, 
sedet ad dexteram Dei Patris”). The illustrations of Gloria 
and Credo display, in the Utrecht Psalter (Figs. 13, 14) 
as well as in its derivations (Figs. 15, 16), the Virgin 
Mary approaching God on the throne of heaven, with the 
dove on her head (both without halo) and with the Infant 
(cross-haloed) in her arms. The editor of the Utrecht 
Psalter correctly has labelled each of those drawings as 
“Trinity,” if a symbolical Trinity. Yet, on closer inspec- 
tion, one discovers that those ““Trinities” illustrating Gloria 
and Credo are just as strange as the one in the Winchester 
O ficia and that they, too, in fact, display “Quinities.” 
The drawing illustrating the Gloria shows, in addition to 
the Father, and to Mary with the Infant Jesus and the 
dove, yet another symbol, the Lamb of the Apocalypse — 
with, or without, its victorious cross-staff — representing, 
as it were, Christ secundum quod Deus. And in the Credo 
illustration we find the Etowmasia, the “empty throne,” 
prepared on a globe, which is also a symbol of the divine 
Christ (Figs. 14, 16; cf. Fig. 33). In other words, through 
the symbols of Lamb and Throne, both apocalyptic, the 
divinitas Christi appears to be indicated, whereas the hu- 
manitas Christi is represented, in both prayers, by the In- 
fant Jesus, the Incarnate, in the arms of his mother. 

When now we turn back to the Winchester drawing, it 
is easy for us to account for the artist’s intentions, as well 
as for his models. The two Persons in the right section of 


the image represent the Father with the Son — the Son 
secundum divinitatem and in his appearance the likeness 
of the Father. To produce a Trinity it would have been 
sufficient to add a dove. But this the artist, apparently, con- 
sidered as insufficient, because by the simple addition of the 
Holy Spirit to the “Binity” he would have ignored Christ 
secundum humanitatem. He therefore contrived the ex- 
pedient of setting forth the human nature of Christ by 
representing the Incarnation itself: the Virgin Mother and, 
closely attached to her, the Holy Spirit. Hence, the throned 
Christus Deus and the Infant Jesus homo in the arms of 
Mary belong together; together they form, as it were, one 
Person, the divine and the incarnate Christ, that is, the 
“complete” Saviour secundum divinitatem and secundum 
humanitatem. The enigmatic character of the drawing 
thus derives from the artist’s strange endeavor to show the. 
Second Person in its two natures simultaneously. In fact, 
the whole group — the enthroned Christ, the Infant, and 
the Virgin — together form the Second Person of the 
Trinity, to which there has been added the Third Person, 
the dove. 

A few words may be said about the dove, which appears, 
to say the least, thoroughly uninterested in the sacra con- 
versazione of its co-equals. It turns its back toward that 
group. But it would be unjustified to charge the bird with 
impoliteness or even indifference. The dove, here a sym- 
bol also of the vehicle of the Incarnation, should be com- 
pared with similar representations, for instance, with the 
Annunciation in the Chludoff Psalter (Fig. 17), where 
the dove nests on St. Mary’s head and halo in a manner 
similar to that of the Winchester drawing, that is, alight- 
ing from the right side.** We may recall that in Early 
Christian art, in scenes of divine ascensions and descen- 
sions, the right side often indicates both “East” and 
“Heaven.”** This symbolism, however, has seemed inde- 
cisive to the master of the Utrecht Psalter (Figs. 13, 14; cf. 
Figs. 15, 16). In the Psalter, the dove’s head is consistently 
turned toward the Infant Jesus, so that the direction of its 
bill simply depends upon whether the Child is carried in the 
right arm of the Virgin or in the left. In the Winchester 
drawing the Infant is in Mary’s right arm — hence the 
dove turns its back to the group of Father and Son and 
seems to be occupied with Mary alone. This “oneness” of 
Mary and the dove refers to the Incarnation. There is no 

34. J. J. Tikkanen, “Die Psalterillustrationen im Mittelalter,” 
Acta Societatis Scientiarum Fennicae, XXX, 5, 1903, p. 49, fig. 63. 
The iconographic type, of course, is much older, as is illustrated 
by the gold-foils found in Mycenae and showing the goddess with 
the dove on her head; see H. Schliemann, Mycenae, New York, 
1878, p. 180, fig. 267; Wolfgang Reichel, Uber vorhellenische 
G6Gtterculte, Vienna, 1897, p. 77, figs. 31-32. In more recent litera- 
ture, see also G. H. Karo, Die Schachtgraéber von Mykenai, Mu- 
nich, 1930-1933, p. 305, and M. P. Nilsson, The Minoan-Myce- 
naean Religion and Its Survival in Greek Religion, London-Paris, 
1927, pp. 340 ff. 

35. See F. J. Délger, Die Sonne der Gerechtighkeit und der 


Schwarze, Miinster i.W., 1918, pp. 37 ff. (“Rechts und Links, 
Osten und Westen in religidser Bewertung”). 
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need to assume “gnostic” influences upon the artist in or- 
der to elucidate his drawing, a suggestion all the more ir- 
relevant as the design of the left group, centering in Mary, 
was not an independent creation of the artist. 

The originality of the Winchester master, on the whole, 
appears limited. It is restricted — if we except one item — 
to the combination of the Psalter illustrations of Psalm 109 
with those of the Gloria and the Creed, which refer to that 
psalm. This, in itself, is a matter of major interest, since 
the fact that Psalm 109 is fundamental to the development 
of the iconography of the Trinity (Figs. 10, 34) has not 
yet been studied sufficiently.*° 

The connection of the Winchester drawing with Psalm 
109, however, is also revealing with regard to another de- 
tail. Only through the medium of that Psalm can we un- 
derstand the presence of the third group of figures in the 
image, the “enemies” serving the Son as a footstool. In the 
Utrecht Psalter (Fig. 2, also Figs. 3, 4, 9) the feet of the 
Dominus rest on two anonymous enemies, in full agree- 
ment with the text of the psalm. In the Winchester draw- 
ing there is but one enemy, Lucifer,** whereas the im- 
mict suffering in Hell form the “footstool” in a rather in- 
direct and detached fashion. Moreover, these enemies no 
longer are anonymous; they are named; they are Judas 
and Arius. It is true that Judas and Arius are sometimes 
put into parallel in theological writings.** Yet, it is also 
true that the presence of Arius in the O ffiicia of Winchester 
would remain obscure unless we realize that this figure is 
inspired quite plainly by the gloss, or glosses, to the 109th 
Psalm.* 

We have to remember that Psalm 109 had been in the 
very center of the struggles between the orthodox Chris- 
tians and the heterodox Arians. The orthodox champions 
had tried to prove the equality of the Son with the Father 


36. According to Tikkanen, of. cit., p. 213, n. 2, the contami- 
nation of the two subjects (psalm and Gloria or Creed) has been 
noticed already by J. O. Westwood, in Reports Addressed to the 
Trustees of the British Museum on the Age of MSS, London, 1874, 
p. 10 (not accessible to me). Hackel, Die Trinitdt, p. 64, hardly 
more than mentions the logos synthronos. The meaning of the 
Winchester drawing has been recognized already by J. A. Herbert, 
Illuminated Manuscripts, London, 1911, p. 117, who has sug- 
gested that it symbolizes “the human as distinct from the divine 
character.” 


37. The crown-like tufts of hair and the snout-like nose are 
characteristic of the representations of the devil in the Winchester 
School; see the Register of New Minster, in Schools of Illumina- 
tion, 1, pl. 13, b, or the Liber Vitae of New Minster, in Millar, 
English Illuminated Manuscripts, 1, pl. 25, b, as well as the Har- 
rowing of Hell (Cotton MS Tiberius c.v1) in W. Worringer, 
“Ober den Einfluss der angelsichsischen Buchmalerei auf die 
friihmittelalterliche Monumentalplastik des Kontinents,” Schriften 
der Kénigsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft, vit, 1, 1931, pl. X, fig. 
12. The artist may have alluded to Ps. 109:3 (“ante luciferum te 
genui”), when replacing the customary inimici by Enemy, for 
lucifer, the morning-star, is occasionally interpreted as Lucifer, 
the devil; see, e.g., Pseudo-Beda, in Migne, Patrologia latina, 
xciil, col. 1034B; Honorius Augustodunensus, ibid., Cxciv, col. 
695D. See also Fig. 7. 


38. See, e.g., Beda, Expositio Actuum Apostolorum, 1, 18 and 
20, ed. Laistner, p. 12, lines 17 and 24. 
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by calling upon the evidence of that Psalm, asserting that 
its words manifested the co-equality of the two synthronoi. 
The Arians, claiming the inferiority of the Son to the 
Father, ridiculed those alleged proofs. Mockingly they 
said that the metaphor of the Son sitting at the right side of 
the Father proved next to nothing; from this evidence one 
might as well deduce the superiority of the Son over the 
Father because gui est in dexteram, ipse est maior.®*® To this 
St. Ambrose found it easy to reply: Divinitas gradus 
nescit.*® Still, the Arians continued to heckle and to mini- 
mize the significance of the throne-partnership as de- 
scribed in the Psalm. They claimed that according to the 
selfsame verse the Son shared the divine throne not as an 
equal but only because he had been “ordered” to do so — 
quia tussus sedet ad dexteram. And they concluded that the 
Father who ordered was greater than the Son who 
obeyed.** 

In short, the Arians, though quite ready to acknowledge 
the mediatorship of the Son, refused to recognize a status 
of the Glorified co-equal with that of the Father. “Gloria 
Patri per Filium” was the wording of the Arian doxology 
which, though having an old tradition and orthodox back- 
ground, made the Orthodox gradually, as it were, “Per- 
consc‘ous” and prompted them to emphasize all the more 
vigorously that the King of Glory shared the throne with 
God as a co-equal.** The orthodox defense eventually re- 
sulted in an actual overstress of the God-equal kingship of 
the triumphant Christ at the expense, perhaps, of his priest- 
hood, a feature which was to impress itself deeply upon the 
whole development of Western civilization in both the 
Middle Ages and the age of the Reformation.** 

Psalm 109, at any rate, was in the center of the christo- 
logical discussions of the early Church, and it thus hap- 
pened that St. Jerome, too, took a stand in those disputes 
of his times. In his Commentary on Psalm 109,** Jerome 
distinguishes between the two natures of Christ and as- 
serts that the words of the psalm were spoken to Christ 
the man, and not to Christ the God. 


39. A. Spagnolo and C. M. Turner, “An Arian Sermon from a 
MS in the Chapter Library of Verona,” Journal of Theological 
Studies, X111, 1912, pp. 20 ff. The Arian arguments against the 
relevance of Psalm 109 have been refuted in patristic literature 
time and time again; see, e.g., Hieronymus, In Ps. cxlvtit, ed. 
Morin, pp. 308 ff., and passim. 

40. Ambrosius, De fide, 11, c.12, especially §105, in Migne, 
Patrologia latina, xvi, col. 606. 

41. See, e.g., Hieronymus, ed. Morin, p. 309, who argues; “Una 
natura iubet et facit: Deus iubet, Deus facit. Iubet pictor ut pingat 
pictor, et pictor pingit quod pingi praeceperat.” See also Pseudo- 
Beda, Patrologia latina, xcit1, col. 1034C. 

42. See the interesting discussion of Fulgentius, Epistola, xiv, 
35-37, in Migne, Patrologia latina, Lxv, col. 425C, and for the 
problem, J. A. Jungmann, Die Stellung Christi im liturgischen 
Gebet, Miinster, 1925, pp. 180 ff., 184 ff. 

43. Jungmann, of. cit., pp. 103 f., 188 ff., especially 195 ff.; 
see also O. Casel’s review of Jungmann in Jahrbuch fiir Liturgie- 
wissenschaft, VII, 1927, p. 181, No. 51. 


44. Hieronymus, ed. Morin, p. 198. 
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The God does not sit; it is the assumption of the flesh who is 
seated. To him, who is man, who has been received into heaven, 
order is given to sit. This we are saying as against the Arians and 
those who maintain: “Greater is the Father, who orders him to 
sit, than the one, to whom that order is being given!” 


Hence, through the Commentary of Jerome the name of 
Arius came to be connected with Psalm 109 so closely 
that the reference to Arianism remained a permanent 
requisite in many of the later expositions on that psalm. It 
is, therefore, on the strength of Jerome’s gloss, or of one 
of its derivatives, that the Winchester artist placed Arius 
as “enemy” under the foot of the Lord.*®° Only through the 
gloss do we understand both features: (1) the presence of 
Arius in a Trinity and (2) the artist’s urge to represent 
the two natures of Christ. 

The composition of the Winchester drawing, by now, 
has become perfectly conclusive. From Jerome’s time- 
bound anti-Arian arguments in his Commentary on Psalm 
109 there derived the figure of Arius; and in this respect 
the artist worked independently: Arius does not appear in 
the Utrecht Psalter. From the same gloss there further de- 
rived what may have appeared to the artist as a dogmatic 
necessity: the distinction between the humanitas and the 
divinitas of Christ. This distinction had been carried 
through already by the master of the Utrecht Psalter. 
However, in the Psalter the subject of the “two natures” 
had been indicated very discretely either by a halo-variant 
or by the introduction of the Lamb or the Throne, at any 
rate in a purely symbolical fashion. The Winchester mas- 
ter has by far outstripped his model. The topic of the two 
natures, which may have appeared to him as indispensable 
even in the picture of a Trinity, has been emphasized so 
forcefully that, in fact, the image might be taken to dis- 
play an antithesis rather than a synthesis of the God-Christ 
and His human manifestation. 

It might be held that the artist, involuntarily and cer- 
tainly optima fide, has depicted an almost “Nestorian” 
christology by splitting the two natures of Christ; his work, 
to be sure, is not in agreement with the “unsevered and 
unseparated” of Chalcedon or with the corresponding 
phrases of the Athanasian Creed. Also it might be held 


45. See, e.g., Cassiodorus, in Migne, Patrologia latina, Lxx, 
col. 794A, who forms one of the main sources of mediaeval 
psalter exegesis; or Beda, Expositio Actuum Apostolorum, il, 34, 
ed. Laistner, p. 20, lines 24 ff., who interprets Psalm 109:1, on 
the basis of Hieronymus, Commentarioli in Psalmos, ed. Morin, 
op. cit., 111, 1, p. 80. This, I believe, clearly evidences that the 
“Nestorianism” of the Winchester artist results from a second- 
hand “anti-Arianism” rather than from a direct touch of Nes- 
torian doctrines. However, we should be aware of the fact that a 
subcurrent of Nestorian ideas, supplied by Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(above, n. 21) and, to a lesser degree, by Junilius Africanus was 
certainly permeating Celtic and Anglo-Saxon Psalter exegesis; see 
G. I. Ascoli, [1 codice Irlandese del? Ambrosiana (Archivio glotto- 
logico Italiano, v), Rome, 1878, and James W. Bright and Rob- 
ert L. Ramsay, “Notes on the ‘Introductions’ of the West-Saxon 
Psalms,” Journal of Theological Studies, X11, 1912, pp. 520- 
558 (esp. pp. 524 f.); see also M. L. W. Laistner, “Antiochene 
Exegesis in Western Europe during the Middle Ages,” Harvard 
Theological Review, XL, 1947, pp. 21, 26 f. 
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that his efforts to meet the requirements of St. Jerome’s 
gloss have led him to introduce a Virgin Mary that ap- 
pears as a christotokos, mother of Christ, rather than a 
theotokos, Mother of God. The artist certainly did not 
wish to indicate a polarity of the two natures; but his at- 
tempt to illustrate the O ffiicitum Trinitatis on the basis of 
Psalm 109 has resulted in a garbled rendering of the triune 
Deity. He has produced a weird “Quinity,” which — it 
may be mentioned by the way — is in no respect a fore- 
runner of the mariolatrous Quaternities of the later Mid- 
dle Ages. The “Quinity of Winchester,” after all, is meant 
to be a Trinity, in fact so orthodox and anti-Arian a Trin- 
ity that it is on the verge of overbalancing the dogma and 
turning it to the contrary. 


The Winchester Trinity, though probably unique and 
without a true parallel, reflects nevertheless a rather broad 
and general artistic or human problem. The difficulty of 
representing at once the two natures and yet avoiding 
their, so to speak, “frontal” meeting in the same image has 
not really been mastered by the artist; it has led him to his 
quasi-“‘Nestorianism.” ‘This difficulty, however, is re- 
stricted to mediaeval and, for that matter, to Christian art 
in general, as little as the underlying problem itself. It all 
reappears with any representation of the two natures of any 
deified human being; and it all turns up unfailingly as soon 
as the divine, instead of being recognized as an immanent 
component of the human, begins to lead a life of its own — 
and vice versa. In this respect there has been much more of 
“Nestorianism” in history than might be assumed. 

Problems of that kind were known to some extent even 
in Greece where, for example, a divine Heracles was wor- 
shipped as distinct from Heracles the man and hero.*® 
“Those Greeks,” writes Herodotus,* “I think, are most in 
the right, who have established and practise two cults of 
Heracles, sacrificing to one Heracles as to an immortal 
and calling him the Olympian, but bringing offerings to 
the other as to a dead hero.” This was a simple solution. A 
greater difficulty arose whenever and wherever the deity 
that received the honors was identical with the one who 
paid those honors as high priest or worshipper. The reliefs 
in the temple of Abu Simbel, in Nubia, show Ramses II, 
the king and therewith the head of all cults in Egypt, as he 
inaugurates his own sanctuary and worships his own im- 
age.*® This may appear as strange, or even ridiculous, to 


46. For the problem, see A. D. Nock, “The Cult of Heroes,” 
Harvard Theological Review, XXXV11, 1944, pp. 142 ff., and Wil- 
fred L. Knox, Some Hellenistic Elements in Primitive Christianity, 
London, British Academy, 1944, pp. 39 f. 

47. Herodotus, 11, 44; Nock, of. cit., p. 142. 

48. J. Baillet, Le régime pharaonique, Blois, 1912, 1, p. 3953 
the difference does not appear as too great in this connection if 
really the king should worship only his Ka, as is suggested by 
Nock, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
XLI, 1930, p. 14, n. 1, since the representation of the Ka itself 
leads continuously to the “duplication” of a figure in imagery; see, 
e.g., Adolf Erman, Die Religion der A gypter, Berlin and Leipzig, 
1934) PP- 54, 210. 
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the modern mind; but we should be careful when applying 
such qualifications, even though they may be found in an- 
tique literature itself. Athenaeus, for instance, disapproves 
of Alexander the Great who, vested in the gods’ attire and 
adorned with their insignia, received almost divine wor- 
ship and, at the same time, offered to them the sacrifices.*® 
Similar situations could turn up very easily in the Roman 


.Empire: the emperor as Pontifex Maximus would offer 


sacrifices and also, at least in the provinces, receive them. 
In fact, Cassius Dio ridicules Caligula because he conse- 
crated himself to his own service as Jupiter Latiaris, aUtO<¢ 
éaut® ieparo.® Later, in the third century, after the 
Tetrarchy had established the “Jovian” and ‘“‘Herculian” 
dynasties, the situation became even more complex and in- 
volved, when “the Genius of each emperor, itself divine 


and an object of worship, was declared to be the very 


Genius of Jupiter and Hercules themselves.””” 


It is one thing, however, to believe in the simultaneity 
of the two natures, and to write about it, or even to act ac- 
cordingly; and it is another thing to represent the two na- 
tures in an image — sculpture, coin, or painting. “‘It was 
easy for the poet to find in Nero iz uno et Martis vultus et 
A pollimis, but how was the sculptor or painter to render this 
subject?”°? The Roman engravers, who had to sink the 
dies for coins displaying the image of the imperial deus et 
dominus, sometimes may have struggled heavily to solve 
that difficult problem. It was easy enough to represent the 
emperor as god by furnishing him with the attributes of the 
deity, but it was hard to represent him as at once god and 
man. Various efforts by the Roman or provincial die- 
sinkers led in that direction, and at least one of the result- 


49. See Athenaeus, x11, 537 F, quoting Ephippos; E. Neuffer, 
Das Kostiim Alexanders des Grossen, Diss. Giessen, 1929, pp. 11 f., 
39 ff.; cf. Eitrem, “Zur Apotheose,” Symbolae Osloenses, XV—XVI, 
1936, p. 137, who adduces several examples of “self-worship.” 
Another kind of “duplication” seems to have started with Philip II 
of Macedonia, who, when celebrating the marriage of his daugh- 
ter (at Aigai, 336 B.c.), had his enthroned image allocated to 
those of the twelve gods to watch the play in the theatre; that is 
to say, the king i natura was to preside over the performance (had 
he not been murdered on that occasion) whereas the king in effiigie 
was to attend as the “thirteenth god” in the midst of the twelve 
gods; cf. Diodorus, xvi, 92, 5. See, also, for Alexander, Elias 
Bickermann, “Die rémische Kaiserapotheose,” Archiv fiir Reli- 
gionswissenschaft, XXVII, 1929, p. 25, note 2. The whole article is 
relevant to the problem here under discussion. 

50. Dio, LIx, 28, 5; Eitrem, of. cit., p. 127. For the very 
broad problem implicit in adté¢ éauTd, and its connection with 
the godhead which is alJtomatwo, Father and Son at the same time 
(tiktwyv éautév, émoingey éautév), see the material 
collected by Julius Amann, Die Zeusrede des Ailios Aristeides 
(Tibinger Beitrage zur Altertumswissenschaft, x11), Stuttgart, 
1931, pp. 31 ff. and 50 ff. 


51. Harold Mattingly, in The Cambridge Ancient History, 
Cambridge, x11, 1939, p. 330, whose definition is well illustrated 
by the medallions; cf. Toynbee, Roman Medallions, pl. 111, 15-16. 
See also Mattingly, in his review of Miss Toynbee’s book, in 
Numismatic Chronicle, ser. v1, vol. 1V, 1944, Pp. 126, concerning 
the legend 10VI DIOCLETIANO AUG. 

52. Alféldi, “Zur Kenntnis der rémischen Soldatenkaiser: 11,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, Xxxvill, 1928, p. 192, a study to 
which I owe very much. 
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ing solutions, repeatedly applied during the third century, 
deserves our attention.°* Postumus, the Gallic emperor, 
seems to have started issuing a type of coin which, by means 
of jugate busts, combines the profile images of the emperor 
and of Hercules, a Hercules, to wit, whose features were so 
strongly assimilated to those of his human-imperial double 
that they suggested almost identity (Fig. 27).°* The same 
holds good for the jugate busts of Probus and Sol invictus, 
the emperor’s comes (Fig. 28).°° Coins of Carus show the 
emperor with the same god and in the same configuration, 
and in this case the inscription DEO ET DOMINO CARO 
AUG(usto) seems to mark the intention of a human-divine 


duplication even more clearly.” Finally, if we pass over 


7 


some other combinations,” a gold medallion of the early 


fourth century (Fig. 29 a) displays the profile of Jmvictus 
Constantinus, who on his shield exhibits the chariot of the 
Sun deity, and at the same time the jugate profile bust of a 
Sol invictus whose features strike us as representing — 
especially in the aureus (Fig. 29 b) — almost a twin-like- 
ness of Constantine the Great himself.** 


53. Alféldi, loc. cit., discusses various solutions, including the 
one to be discussed here. 


54. For Fig. 27a, see Harold Mattingly and Edward A. Syden- 
ham, The Roman Imperial Coinage, London, 1923-1933, V; 2, 
pl. x11, 11; see also pl. x111, 9-10. The similarity is less striking 
in pieces such as Fig. 29b, after Gnecchi, Medaglioni, pl. cxvi, 7, 
where the beards differ and the god’s nose and forehead are formed 
more nobly than the emperor’s; see also Alfdldi, of. cit., pl. vil, 10, 
and Toynbee, Medallions, pl. xLvi, 8. See, for the general reli- 
gious background of the jugate heads, H. Usener, “Zwillingsbil- 
dung,” Kleine Schriften, 1v, 1913, pp. 334 ff., especially 355 f. 
Another interesting form of “reduplication” is mentioned by 
Suetonius, Caligula, 22, 3: “Templum etiam numini suo proprium 
et sacerdotes et excogitissimas hostias instituit. In templo simu- 
lacrum stabat aureum iconicum amiciebaturque cotidie veste, quali 
ipse uteretur.” See also the study of Bickermann, above, note 49. 


55. Fig. 28: Toynbee, pl. 11, 7; see also Gnecchi, pls. cxrx, 7, 
and CXXI, 1-3. 


56. The legend is found before, e.g., under Aurelian; cf. 
W. Kubitschek, “Dominus et Deus auf Miinzen Aurelians,” Zeit- 
schrift fiir Numismatik, N.F. vit, 1915, pp. 167 ff., and in gen- 
eral for the title Dominus et Deus, Franz Sauter, Der rémische 
Kaiserkult bei Martial und Statius (Tiibinger Beitrége, xx1), 
Stuttgart, 1934, pp. 36 ff.; also Alfdldi, “Insignien und Tracht 
der rémischen Kaiser,” Mitteilungen des deutschen archdaologi- 
schen Instituts, Rmische Abteilung, L, 1935, pp. 92 ff., who in his 
article quoted above (n. 52) stresses the fact “dass ein Doppelwe- 
sen gemeint ist”; see also Mattingly concerning Diocletian, above, 
n. 

57. See Mattingly-Sydenham, s.v. “Hercules, Juppiter, Sol,” 
for Probus, Victorinus, Carausius, Diocletian with Sol, for Probus 
with Hercules, and for Postumus and Diocletian with Juppiter; 
see, for a jugate bust with Saturn, also Alféldi, “Der neue 
Weltherrscher der vierten Ekloge Vergils,” Hermes, Lxv, 1930, 
p. 382, n. 2; W. H. Roscher, Ausfiihrliches Lexicon der griechi- 
schen und rémischen Mythologie, Leipzig, 1884-1937, "1, col. 
1461. 

58. The beautiful medallion (cf. ART BULLETIN, XXVI, 1944, 
fig. 6) is now splendidly reproduced by Miss Toynbee, of. cit., 
pl. XVII, 11; see also J. Maurice, Numismatique Constantinienne, 
Paris, 1908-1912, II, pp. 238 ff., and E. Babelon, in Mélanges 
Boissier, 1903, pp. 49 f. For Fig. 29b, see Maurice, of. cit., 
p. 236, pl. vil, 14; also Alféldi, “The Helmet of Constantine 
with the Christian Monogram,” Journal of Roman Studies, xx1, 
1932, pl. 11, 15-16. 
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“Co-equality” with the god, as suggested by the coin in- 
scriptions of Carus and others before him, probably was 
not always intended. The god might be honored as the 
comes or consors of the emperor, and the emperor, in his 
turn, might appear as the god’s duplication in the flesh.” 
However, the iconographical solution of representing the 
emperor as both “god” and “lord” at the same time is inter- 
esting because it is reminiscent, at least in one respect, of 
Christian solutions. The master of the Utrecht Psalter, for 
example, when representing the incarnate Christ at the 
side of the divine Christ (or “Christ-Logos”), distin- 
guishes the otherwise identical figures merely by a slight 
variance of the halo: a plain one for the Deus, and a cruci- 
form-halo for the Dominus. This distinction by means of 
the “headgear” is most conspicuous in the medallions of 
Probus or Constantine: the god, whose featues are identical 
with those of the emperors, wears the radiate crown 
whereas Probus is helmeted and Constantine laureate. This 
parallel does not suggest a “borrowing” from imperial 
coins on the part of the mediaeval artist; it merely implies 
a similar solution of a task which by its very nature was 
difficult to solve. 

When now we turn back again to the general period of 
the Winchester drawing, we find that difficulties of a perti- 
nent kind were felt by the Church itself. This is evinced, 
above all, by the Council of Constantinople in 1156.°° The 
question had arisen whether the sacrifice of the mass should 
not be offered solely to the Father and the Holy Spirit, since 
Christ as the High Priest could not offer himself to Him- 
self; or else, the idea of Christ the High Priest had to be 
discarded. In other words, the problem had turned up 
whether the straight and square confrontation of the two 
natures of Christ — as Offerer and as Recipient of the 
sacrifice — was still compatible with the Chalcedonian 
Creed or whether this duplication produced a “‘Nestorian” 
split of the unity of the Double Nature. A high member of 
the Eastern hierarchy, Soterichus, patriarch-elect of An- 
tioch, and a small group of bishops following him, there- 
fore had objected to a prayer to be said at the “Great En- 
trance” while the Cherubic Hymn was being sung, which 
contained the formula: ““Thou art He that offerest, and art 
offered; and that acceptest and art distributed.” This 
prayer, which in the Byzantine liturgies can be traced back 
to the ninth century at the latest, appeared to the Patriarch 
as “‘Nestorian” because he felt that it placed the sacrificial 
Christ — secundum humanitatem — almost antithetically 


59. See, for the gods as the emperors’ comes, the forthcoming 
study of A. D. Nock, in Journal of Roman Studies, XXXvV111, 1947. 

60. The Acts of the Council are published by Angelo Mai, 
Spicilegium Romanum, x, 1844, pp. 1-93; cf. K. J. Hefele, 
K onziliengeschichte, Freiburg, i.Br., v, 1886, pp. 567 ff.; Jung- 
mann, op. cit., p. 210. For the allegation on the part of the 
iconoclasts saying that the iconophiles were ‘“Nestorians,” see 
G. B. Ladner, “Origin and Significance of the Byzantine Iconoclas- 
tic Controversy,” Mediaeval Studies, 11, 1940, pp. 148 f. 

61. F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, Oxford, 


1896, 1, pp. 318, 34 (Basil), 378, 5 (Chrysostomos), 431, 6 
(Armenian). 


against Christ secundum divinitatem, who received the 
sacrifice, and that therefore it suggested “two Christs.” 
The synod rejected the scruples of the patriarch-elect; it 
even declared him incapable of being invested with his high 
office. The matter, however, relevant to the problem here 
at issue is that among the authorities which the assembly 
adduced in order to prove the orthodoxy of the formula, we 
find Psalm 109.” This reference is significant, since indeed 
the first verse of the psalm seemed to suggest a similar dupli- 
cation — Dominus Domino.®* The synod meant to dem- 
onstrate by this quotation that the abrupt confrontation of 
the two natures was in full agreement with the dogma, 
since they believed the psalm to emphasize, not the sever- 
ance, but the oneness of the two natures. 

It has seemingly never been investigated — and to do so 
is far beyond the scope of this study — to what extent the 
decision of 1156, confirming so energetically (as it does) 
the concept of Christ the High Priest, may have been re- 
sponsible for the development of an iconographical subject 
which began to make its appearance in the wall-paintings 
of Eastern churches in the twelfth century, or shortly there- 
after.°* We have to think, in the first place, of the type of 
the Xpiotoc aexiepeuc, the-Christ in episcopal — and that 
is, sacrificial — attire, a representation which became very 
common in the decorations of Orthodox churches (Fig. 
30), whereas it remained almost unknown in the West.®° 
In the second place, however, we have to recall the great 
cycles of the “Divine Liturgy” illustrating almost pro- 
grammatically that very verse which had caused the trou- 
ble in 1156: “Thou art He that offerest, and art offered 
[Fig. 31]; and that acceptest and art distributed [Fig. 
32].” Did not, dogmatically, the Council of 1156 free 
the way to, and even encourage, those images in 
which the divine Christ in episcopal apparel is shown as 
he dismisses and blesses the cortége of angels carrying the 
sacrificed human Christ, and, at the same time, as he re- 

62. See Mai, of. cit., pp. 48 f., where the Council refers to 


Cosmas Indicopleustes’ Prooemium in Psalterium, See above, note 
21. 


63. In the Hebrew original, of course, there is no duplication, 
since the Tetragrammaton (Jehovah) addresses the &@dhén, as has 
been pointed out already by Hieronymus, Commentarioli in 
Psalmos, ed. Morin, of. cit., 111, 1, p. 80. The duplication results 
from the translation which renders the sign standing for Jehovah 
likewise with Dominus (xUpioc). 


64. For the date of the illustrations (twelfth to fifteenth cen- 
turies), see J. D. Stefanescu, “L’Illustration des liturgies dans 
l’art de Byzance et de l’Orient,” Annuaire de Vinstitut de philologie 
et d’ histoire orientales, 1, 1932, pp. 22 ff., and for the illustrations 
of the “Great Entrance,” pp. 72 ff. 


65. D. V. Ainalov, “Nouveau type iconographique du Christ,” 
Seminarium K ondakovianum, 11, 1928, p. 24, traces the concept of 
Christ the Priest to the apocryphal tradition of the sixth century 
which has influenced the illustration of Luke 4:14 f. This, how- 
ever, does not match exactly the type of Christ officiating in the 
Divine Liturgy, for which L. Bréhier, “Une nouvelle théorie de 
Vhistoire de art byzantin,” Journal des savants, N.S. X11, 1914, 
p- 36, suggests Cappadocian origin. See, for Fig. 30, G. Millet, 
Monuments de Athos, Paris, 1927, pl. 262, fig. 1 (St. Nicholas, 
in Lavra). The very rare Western representations of Christus 
Pontifex Maximus will be discussed elsewhere. 
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ceives paten and chalice from the procession of angels 
vested in the raiment of priests and deacons?®° In those 
paintings, indeed, the duplication of “Offerer” and “Re- 
cipient” is shown most clearly, in a straightforward fashion 
the “naturalism” of which by far surpassed the concept of 
the Winchester drawing. Eastern art felt unshocked at the 
portrayal of Christ confronting Himself in even more than 
one aspect. It felt unembarrassed at displaying the divine- 
human duplication in that naturalistic and forthright fash- 
ion which despite (or through? ) its undeniable hieratic 
grandeur, its stern dignity, and its almost inexhaustible 
symbolism evokes somewhat bewildering, not to say un- 
canny, feelings in the unprepared occidental spectator. 
Even at the complete loss of this element of breath- 
taking emotion and sacred awe, the West has preferred to 
represent the two natures separately, either the one or the 
other. The God and the Man, when shown in the same 
panel, would be distributed to two different registers: in a 
lower compartment, the Madonna with the Infant, or the 
Crucified; in an upper, the exalted “King of Glory.” It is 
like distributing the two natures to the two sides of a coin, 
a solution actually suggested by a seal of Charles the Bald: 
on the obverse side, an acclamation to the King of Glory; 
on the reverse, a supplication to the Son of Man.*’ In all 
that there is tension, too, but not the awesome and per- 
plexing tension that results from the duplication of a fig- 
ure, from man’s meeting squarely with his own otherness, 
his divine or deified self.°* Nor is anything like it to be 
found in the later Western images of the Trinity. True, 
the Trinities sometimes show three identical divine figures 
(Fig. 8), perplexing through the triplication of the same; 
but in these images the human nature of the Second Per- 
son suffers restriction — the manifest deficiency which the 
Winchester artist tried to overcome. Another type, very 
popular in later times, shows the “Throne of Grace,” that 
is, the Father holding the crucified Christ before him, 
with the dove hovering in the center or the upper part of 
the imnage; but in this case, the unity and co-equality of 
the Three Persons remain in the sphere of the dogma with- 
out convincing the eye alone. These Trinities lack the in- 
ner tension, human or hieratic, which is absent also from 
the monstrous three-faced, three-headed, or three-busted 
Trinities which eventually were severely censured by the 


Church.” 


66. See, for Figs. 31-32, Millet, of. cit., pls. 256, 2 and 
257, 2; see also pl. 262, 1-2, and in general the discussion of 
Stefanescu, supra, n. 64. 

67. Obverse: Gloria sit Christo Regi victoria Carlo. Reverse: 
Jesu Nate Dei Carlum defende potenter. See B. de Montfaucon, 
Les monuments de la monarchie francaise, Paris, 1728-1733, 1, 
p. 274, pl. XXI, 9. 

68. For the general problem of the “celestial second self” 
(himmlischer Doppelganger), see R. Reitzenstein, Die hellenisti- 
schen Mysterienreligionen, 3rd ed., Berlin and Leipzig, 1927, pp. 
178 ff.: 

“Ich gehe meinem Abbild entgegen, 
Und mein Abbild geht mir entgegen. . . .” 

69. For Fig. 8, see V. Leroquais, Les livres d’heures manuscrits 
des bibliothéques publiques de France, Paris, 1927, pl. 1x. The 
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We realize that to abandon the face-to-face confronta- 
tion of the two natures in one pictorial composition meant 
also to abandon a very strong and effective element of stir 
and commotion. And yet, it has been demonstrated by one, 
admittedly singular, specimen that it was not altogether be- 
yond artistic reach or possibility to depict, if on a very dif- 
ferent level, a meeting of god or man with his other self, a 
“meeting” which contained a maximum of tension and in- 
ner emotion, and which yet avoided, through its simple 
humanity, the perplexities of duplication or triplication. 

The unfinished, not too well-known Trinity, which has 
been sketched on the first folio of the MS Harley 603, is 
seemingly a hapax gegrammenon, a unique piece, and at 
the same time a masterpiece. There is no reason to reject 
the assumption that the sketch is contemporary with the 
main part of the codex — itself a copy of the Utrecht 
Psalter 


and that therefore an Anglo-Saxon master 
working in the first decades of the eleventh century should 
be held responsible for that image (Fig. 35)."° 

In a rather large mandorla a simple throne-bench is 
decked with the customary roll-shaped cushion. On this 
God the Father is seated. A cruciform halo surrounding 
his head frames the soft waves of his parted hair. His feet 
rest on a footstool. His ankles, or rather the heels of his 
feet, are about to touch while the knees fall far apart and 
thus form a lap. In the lap, and balanced by the right knee, 
the Son is held, whose little feet are dangling in the air. 
The Son carries in the left hand a globe which appears very 
large, somewhat out of proportion with his stature. The 
Son is of an unusual age, neither babe nor adult. He may 
be seven, or ten, or twelve; one cannot tell. He is without 
halo, but he shares, as it were, the Father’s crown of light 
and pain. A scroll — does it indicate the Verbum? — winds 
across the Child’s chest and over his right shoulder. It is 
held by the Father in the left hand and is gently supported 
by his right, which, at the same time, supports the cheek of 


earliest Western specimen of this type seems to be the Trinity in 
Herrad of Landsberg’s Hortus deliciarum; cf. Heimann, “Trinitas 
Creator Mundi,” p. 46, pl. Iv, c, who discusses also some of the 
“monstre” Trinities (smonstrum in rerum natura, according to 
Archbishop Antonine of Florence). Pope Urban VIII had those 
images publicly burned in 1628; cf. Usener, “Dreiheit,” p. 182. For 
the “Throne of Grace,” see MacHarg, of. cit., pp. 71 ff. (supra, 
n. 1). A related concept within Eastern art has been reproduced by 
Helen Rubissow, The Art of Russia, New York, 1946, pl. 2, to 
which Professor G. H. Williams, in Berkeley, has kindly called my 
attention. The fourteenth-century icon shows the Infant Jesus, with 
the dove in his chest, on the knees of the Father. The type can be 
traced back, in the East, to the twelfth century (see H. Gerstinger, 
Die griechische Buchmalerei, Vienna, 1926, pl. xvit1, and p. 34 f.) 
and may be even older. It is most interesting to note that the repre- 
sentation of the anthropomorphic Holy Spirit was forbidden by 
Pope Benedict XIV (1740-58). 

70. The manuscript is well known; see, e.g., Herbert, [/Jumi- 
nated Manuscripts, pp. 115 f. Reproductions of the Trinity, how- 
ever, are not known to me, nor does the Princeton Index seem to 
have this Trinity in its files. Mr. Francis Wormald, of the British 
Museum, has most kindly called my attention to this Trinity and 
has also provided me with a print of the image. To determine date, 
school, hand, or stemma of the sketch is beyond my present possi- 
bilities, and a more searching study than the one offered here must 
be left to the experts. 
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the Child. On the scroll, where it passes over the Father’s 
left arm, and almost vertically above the globe, the dove 
has placed its feet. The Spirit that “bloweth as it listeth” 
seems surprised at realizing what Oneness it has produced. 
And the surprise is even greater with the four strange- 
looking angels which surround, and supposingly carry, the 
mandorla. They are the angels “desirous to look,””* the 
angels who, curious and furtive, yearn to watch the mys- 
tery that comes to pass behind the curtain of light formed 
by the mandorla. 

An enthroned figure with the Child on its lap, all by it- 
self, is anything but a rare and unfamiliar topic. Abraham, 
a bit stiff and hieratic, may be seen occasionally holding, 
not only Lazarus, but also the Infant Jesus on his knees 
(Fig. 11)."* This, however, is subject matter belonging to 
a slightly later period. Here we may forget about it all the 
more readily as the one and only relevant model of the 
composition reveals itself at the first glance: the Madonna, 
the enthroned Virgin Mary with the Babe on her lap or her 
knees. Two remarkable changes of the model appear as the 
ingenious device of the artist. First, the Babe no longer is a 
babe, an “Infant Jesus.” He is far too advanced in age to 
depend on the Mother or to sit on her lap. His nourishment 
is of a kind different from the milk of his Mother’s breast. 
He has ceased to be, as it were, Mariae filius. Still, he is not 
yet the Teacher, the adult Christ, not yet Mariae dominus, 
though his boyhood does not permit us to forget entirely 
that the Child was born in the flesh by a mortal Mother. 
This impression, however, is counterbalanced, or even 
eclipsed, by the second change which the artist has con- 
trived. The place of the Mother has been taken by the 
Father. The birth im carne has been supplemented and 
supplanted, most visibly, by the generatio in spiritu, as be- 
fits the age of the boy. If ever a “Generation in the Spirit” 
has been convincingly demonstrated, and in a manner both 
delightful and stirring, it is in this Anglo-Saxon sketch. 
The delicacy of the feelings which it discloses seems to make 
the most delicate Madonna appear somewhat coarse and 
with some residuum of the christotokos. The scene showing 
the Son in the arms of his Father has the touch of an un- 
surpassed purity and chastity, the touch of a loving tender- 
ness which differs from that of a mother and yet includes it. 
Moreover, it has the touch of simplicity without rusticity, 
of that simple beauty and unbroken passion which are so 
familiar to us from the figures on Greek vases and from 
the verses of early Greek lyrics. 

The Son is doubtless the Father’s equal. It is not only 

71. Cf. I Peter 1:12 concerning the mysteries of salvation 
“which things angels desire to look into.” In the sense of angelic 
curiosity, which tries to glimpse behind the curtains of the Holy 
of Holies, this verse was quoted by Moses Bar Képha (813-903) 
in his Exposition of the Liturgy; see R. H. Connolly and H. W. 
Codrington, Two Commentaries on the Jacobite Liturgy, London, 


1913, p. 67. The verse fairly describes the curious eyes of the 
angels surrounding the mandorla. 

72. See the delightful study of Erwin Rosenthal, “Abraham 
and Lazarus. Iconographical Considerations of a Medieval Book 
Painting,” The Pacific Art Review, Vv, 1945-1946, pp. 7 ff. Cf. 
Gerstinger, loc. cit., above note 69. 
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the physical features — the double-curve of the lips, the 
strangely drawn brows vaulting over the half-closed lids of 
slightly slanted eyes, the long straight nose — which be- 
tray the co-equality. It is, above all, the Child’s spirit which 
has been awakened to equal that of the Father. Anselm’s 
pressing question, posed more than two generations later, 
Cur Deus homo? Cur homo Deus?, has found a clear and 
forthright answer in this embracement without words, and 
with thought silenced. The mute oneness of Father and 
Son beyond word or thought solves, as it were, the mys- 
teries of incarnation and deification. The Son that lifts and 
lends his face to the Father and still clings to the globe of 
the universe, the Father that bends his head down to the 
Son, they both seem to be melting away in that timeless 
moment of surrender, one spirit, one flesh, each meeting 
his own self in the other, each God and man at the same 
time. What difference does it make who holds the globe! 
It is as though the Father, while with half-closed eyes he 
presses the cheek of the lad to his cheek, were speaking, not 
through the medium of word or thought, but through the 
co-equal rhythm of the pulses: “What difference which 
of us should hold the globe! What difference who has cre- 
ated this universe! We ourselves do not know. What I 
have created, is your creation; for what I have done, has 
been done for you, and therefore by you. If your nature be 
human, I am man too. And if I be the creating God, you 
are the creating God too.” Here there is no split. It is the 
true Oneness of the Two Natures. And it is all human or, 
which is the same, all divine. And it is both at once. 

Goethe, in his notes on the paintings of Philostratus, 
discusses the relationship between Heracles and his son 
Telephos as depicted by the Greek master. He calls the 
conception “infinitely tender” (umnendlich zart), and he 
meditates: “Unfortunately, the more modern art’ has 
been hindered by religious accidents from forming the 
most delightful proportions, the relations of father to son, 
of fosterer to infant, of educator to pupil, whereas surely 
ancient art has handed to us the most delicious documents 
of that kind.”** Goethe, as always, has struck the vital 
chord; his verdict has proved, on the whole, to be justified. 
To the rule, however, the Harley Trinity forms the excep- 
tion. Like so many works of Anglo-Saxon art, this sketch 
discloses an un-Roman lyrical undercurrent. It is as though 
from far away “a glance has flashed” to meet the artist. 
There does not seem to occur, in the Middle Ages, an 
epistrophe of his concept. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


73. “Modern,” here, is used by Goethe in the humanistic sense, 
for example, of Petrarch, De rebus familiaribus, vi, 2 (edited by 
J. Fracassetti, Florence, 1859, 1, p. 314): “dicantur antiquae 
quaecumque ante celebratum. . . . Christi nomen, novae autem ex 
illo usque ad hanc aetatem.” 


74. Goethes Werke, ed. H. Grimm, Weimar, 1898, XLIx, i, 
p. 129: “Leider war die neuere Kunst durch religiése Zufillig- 
keiten verhindert, die késtlichsten Verhaltnisse nachzubilden: den 
Bezug vom Vater zum Sohn, vom Ernahrer zum Siugling, vom 
Erzieher zum Zégling, da uns doch die alte Kunst die herrlichsten 
Documente dieser Art hinterliess.” Cf. p. 72: “Hercules als Vater: 
unendlich zart und zierlich.” 
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VENETIAN-BYZANTINE WORKS 
OF ART IN ROME 


W. F. VOLBACH 


I 

FTER the destruction of the Church of Sta. Galla, 
previously called Sta. Maria in Portico,* part of 
its furnishings were transferred in 1936 to a de- 
posit in the Vatican to be used later for the decoration of 
other churches in Rome. Among these furnishings was the 
old altar, at one time a Roman c#ppus which, according to 
the inscriptions on the sides, was consecrated by Pope 
Gregory VII in 1073.* The inscription also gives a com- 
plete list of the relics which the Pope had placed in the 
sepulcher of the altar. I was permitted to open this sepulcher 
(at that time still closed), and I found a series of reliquaries 

of the Middle Ages, some made of glass, others of metal. 

I have written briefly about the glass reliquaries else- 
where.‘ For the most part they are of the conic form with a 
simple base and lid that we have found in other places in 
Rome, such as Santa Croce; there are also elegant Fatimid 
cut glasses, and a large receptacle in very thin glass of ir- 
regular shape without a base. Of this last variety I have 
seen only one other example, up to the present day, at 
Santa Croce. We have no point of reference for a sure 
dating of these glasses. From the point of view of style, 
they may possibly date from the period of Gregory VII, 
but these forms are to be found until the twelfth century. 
If these glasses are a pleasant addition to our knowledge 
of this still obscure field of Italian minor arts, the two metal 
reliquaries (Figs. 1, 2) found with them and in a small 
undecorated wooden box in the sepulcher of the altar 
rather astonish us for their great artistic quality. 

The reliquary of rock-crystal with a golden lid was 
found inside the larger silver chest. This silver reliquary 
(3%6” long and 11% 6” high) stands on four small feet. 
The bevelled frame of the lid is supported by two hinges; 

1. Studies in the Art of the Museo Cristiano of the Vatican Li- 


brary (x11), edited by C. R. Morey and E. Baldwin Smith, arr 
BULLETIN, XIII, 1931, pp. 107 ff. and successive volumes. 

2. C. Huelsen, Le chiese di Roma, Florence, 1927, p. 359. 

3. M. Armellini, Le chiese di Roma dal sec. IV al XIX, Nuova 
edizione, Rome, 1942, I, pp. 772, 1296, fig. on p. 1297. The altar 
has been recently transferred to S. Giorgio in Velabro. 


4. W. F. Volbach, “Reliquie e reliquiari orientali in Roma,” 
Bollettino d’arte, XXX, 1936, p. 348, figs. 13, 14. 


it bears a design in niello of a lad in a short garment who is 
walking toward the right among a design of vine-leaves; 
these end in four spirals. The spirals each contain a four- 
legged animal holding in its mouth the end of a vine 
branch. The sloping frame of the lid bears traces of light 
gilding, and it is decorated with a continuous design of 
vine-leaves (Fig. 1). 

The small reliquary (length: 2%6”; height: 114”) is 
made of two parts joined by a hinge (Fig. 2). It is closed 
by a pin that passes through two eyes. The lower part, of 
hollowed-out rock crystal, is bordered by bands of filigree 
which form an oval at the base. The lid, in embossed work, 
shows the figure of a standing saint, clothed with a mantle 
and long garment. He is giving the benediction in the 
Greek form, and he bears in his left hand a decorated book. 
Next to the halo is the abbreviation § M. The hexagonal 
edge is bordered with a row of beads. The figure probably 
represents Mark, whose relics, according to the inscription, 
were placed in the altar by Gregory VII. St. Menas, whose 
relics also were placed here, would probably not have been 
represented with a book in his hand. 

It is tempting to take the restoration of the church and 
the consecration by Gregory VII (1073) as a terminus 
ante quem for the two reliquaries. But an examination of 
the styles will show that this dating can be accepted only 
with difficulty. The second great patron of the church in 
the Middle Ages was Pope Celestine III, who had a special 
veneration for the miraculous ikon of the Madonna and 
did much for this church: for example, he added a hospital 
to it (1191). But we have no record of other deposits of 
relics being made in the church. The next benefactor of 
the church is Calixtus III (1456),° who certainly could 
not have been the donor of mediaeval reliquaries. Since in- 
formation from the archives offers no help for the dating 
of the objects, we have to base our results on points of 
style. 

The motif of the reliquary in niello appears from a su- 
perficial examination to belong to the sphere of Northern 
art. The lad who looks back over his shoulder while walk- 
ing through vines that end in spirals and in figures of 


5. L. Pasquali, S. Maria in Portico, Rome, 1923, p. 31. 
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animals will be found chiefly in French and German 
miniatures of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.° Such 
a young man among vines will even be found in the elev- 
enth century, for example on the bronze engraving of a 
Bamberg book-binding (cod. A.II.52),’ although in this 
case the motif is treated in a very primitive manner. In the 
twelfth century the motif is further developed. The ex- 
tremely linear form of the animals, the stylized leaves, and 
the dry manner of treating the foliage correspond closely 
to the style of the twelfth century. Miniatures like those 
of manuscripts at Cologne; at Munich (cod. Lat. 14055 
ca. from Citeaux at Dijon (ms. 135) ;° or 
from Salzburg at Vienna (ca. 1147-1164, cod. 674)*° 
show a similar style in the painting of the twelfth-century 
miniatures. We mention only a few examples of the hun- 
dreds that could be quoted. In the thirteenth century, the 
foliage becomes broader, with more movement; the whole 
surface is covered, and the representation of the human 
* figure becomes more realistic." From the history of cos- 
tume, the garment of the youth may be dated in the second 
half of the twelfth century. The short skirt and the narrow 
sleeves decorated with stripes indicate a period previous to 
the thirteenth century. As a comparison with a similar 
representation, we may take the saints walking through 
vines on the portable altar at Siegburg.’? If at first sight 
the stylistic examination of the reliquary has, by a com- 
parison with the miniatures, led us to quote examples of 
Northern rather than Italian art, so also we shall find, if 
we study pieces that are similar from the technical point 
of view, many more related pieces in Northern than in 
Southern goldsmiths’ work. Technically, our box recalls, 
for example, the saint walking through vines on the niello 
reliquary in the form of a disc at Namur, of the school of 
Hugo d’Oignies,** although this figure is more plastic and 
more mobile than ours. The same manner may be seen in 
the design of the portable altar in the same treasure at 


6. R. Bruck, Die Malereien in den Handschriften des K gr. Sach- 
sen, Dresden, 1906, p. 79, figs. 62, 70. 

7. Adolf Goldschmidt and Kurt Weitzmann, Die byzantinischen 
Elfenbeinskulpturen des X.—XIII. Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1934, "1, 
p. 64, no. 139, pl. L. 

8. A. Boeckler, Abendlaindische Miniaturen bis zum Ausgang 
der romanischen Zeit, Berlin and Leipzig, 1930, pl. 82. 

g. C. Oursel, La miniature du XII® siécle 4 Pabbaye de Citeaux, 
Dijon, 1926, Pl. xxxvil. 

10. H. J. Hermann, Beschreibendes Verzeichnis der illuminierten 
Handschriften in Oesterreich, Leipzig, 1926 (Die deutschen ro- 
manischen Handschriften, vi1i, 2), p. 119, fig. 63. 

11. Hanns Swarzenski, Die lateinischen illuminierten Hand- 
schriften des XIII. Jahrhunderts in den Landern an Rhein, Main 
und Donau (Die deutsche Buchmalerei des XIII. Jahrhunderts), 
Berlin, 1936, fig. 915. 

12. J. Braun, Der christliche Altar, Munich, 1924, 1, p. 481, 
pl. 82. 

13. J. Braun, Die Reliquiare des christlichen Kultes und ihre 
Entwicklung, Freiburg, i. Br. 1940, fig. 285. 


Namur.** Joseph Braun*® shows clearly that this art of 
niello technique is very widespread in the region of the 
Meuse and the Rhine in the twelfth century and in the 
beginning of the thirteenth, but that it is very much re- 
duced in volume by the second half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It is unnecessary here to quote all comparable exam- 
ples. 

If we study the few examples of niello goldsmiths’ work 
preserved in Italy,*® we find among them a close relation- 
ship with Northern art. But other evidence shows that such 
objects as the portable altar,*’ and the frame of the book- 
binding of the psaltery of St. Elisabeth,’® both at Cividale, 
or the very similar decoration on a portable altar from 


Avellana in the Victoria and Albert Museum in London,’® . 


were worked in Italy. The frames of the portable altars of 
Cividale and London show in the reliefs a clear relation- 
ship to the Venetian Byzantine works of the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, although the niello slabs with the 
interlaced dragons recall the work of the Meuse school. 
The same may be said of the closely related bookbinding 
in Cividale. The design on our reliquary is similar to these 
above-mentioned works even if it is still rather more primi- 
tive, that is to say, older. The question now is whether the 
artists of those niello works copied prototypes from North- 
ern art or whether the Northern artists worked on Vene- 
tian soil. This question cannot be decided with absolute 
certainty as long as the available material is so scarce. Im- 
portant for us is the possibility that the reliquary of Sta. 
Galla may have been worked at Venice or in its neighbor- 
hood, and that it may have been transported to Rome to- 
gether with the reliquary of St. Mark. 

The ‘inventories and the surviving works themselves 
show that goldsmiths’ work was brought to Rome from 
very different artistic centers in the Middle Ages. For in- 
stance, we find works from Byzantium, from the North, 
and also from Venice. Certain objects that have been at- 
tributed to Roman artists must be attributed to still an- 
other artistic center. Thus a fragment of a reliquary with 
the Decapitation of St. Paul, St. Gregory, and St. Martin,”® 
which Cecchelli describes as a niello of the Roman school 


14. Ch. Rohault de Fleury, La Messe, Paris, v, 1887, pl. 
CCCLVI. 

15. Braun, Die Reliquiare, pp. 548 f. 

16. Marc Rosenberg, Geschichte der Goldschmiedekunst auf 
technischer Grundlage. Niello seit dem Jahre 1000 nach Christus, 
Frankfurt a.M., 1925, p. 104. 

17. Antonino Santangelo, Catalogo delle cose d’arte e di an- 
tichita d’ Italia, Cividale, Rome, 1936, p. 111. 

18. Ibid., p. 113. 

19. “Mélanges et nouvelles,” Annales archéologiques, X11, 
1852, p. 1153; Braun, Der christliche Altar, 1, p. 484. 

20. H. Grisar, Die rémische Kapelle Sancta Sanctorum und ihr 
Schatz, Freiburg, i. Br., 1908, p. 137, fig. 76; C. Cecchelli, “Il 


tesoro del Laterano, 11, Oreficerie, argenti, smalti,” Dedalo, v1, 
1926-1927, p. 240. 
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of the thirteenth century may be mentioned in this connec- 
tion (Fig. 3a). Unfortunately, this fragment has disap- 
peared from the treasure of the Sancta Sanctorum. But I 
found the missing piece of the Decapitation, a gilded bronze 
slab (height: 146” wide; breadth: 11%46” high) in the 
storeroom of the Museo Cristiano of the Vatican. On this 
piece the Emperor Nero is represented with a soldier be- 
side the throne and St. Stephen on the left (Fig. 3b). Curi- 


ously enough Lauer,” 


who reproduces this fragment, has 
not perceived the fact that the two pieces complete one 
another; he described the Emperor as Constantine Co- 
pronymus, although on the design of the other part there 
is an inscription which describes the Emperor as NERO 
IMPER[ATOR]. 

There is no question here of a niello piece, but rather of 
a bronze plate, and a simple engraving with a dotted tech- 
nique as Theophilus describes it.** It is interesting that this 
design too, like that on the niello reliquary of Sta. Galla, 
reminds us of Northern works of art. Lauer also compares 
the representation of the Emperor with portraits of Otho 
III. Stylistically and technically, the slab belongs to a group 
of works of the school of Roger von Helmershausen.** 
Rather earlier, even if very similar, are the engravings of 
the four evangelists on the inside of the cross-reliquary of 
Henry II (1014-1024) in Bamberg,” especially in the 
formation of the folds. The engravings on the portable 
altar from Southern Germany in the Cluny Museum in 
Paris are of the same period.*® If we compare this slab 
from the Sancta Sanctorum with that of the design on the 
niello reliquary of Sta. Galla, the relationship of the Sancta 
Sanctorum fragment with Northern works is so much 
clearer that I believe we can say this piece was in fact im- 
ported from the North to Rome. 

If we study the reliquary of St. Mark from Sta. Galla 
(Fig. 2), it is a simpler matter to locate it than to date it. 
It certainly comes from Venice. This is proved by the tech- 
nique of uniting rock crystal with filigree; the Byzantine 
manner of representing the saint with the Latin inscrip- 
tion, but especially by the work, typical of Venice, so often 
described in inventories as “de opere Venetico ad filum” 
or “laboratum ad filum de opere Veneticum.””° It is a 


21. Philippe Lauer, “Le trésor du Sancta Sanctorum,” Fonda- 
tion Piot, Monuments et mémoires, XV, 1906, p. 133, fig. 28. 

22. Theophilus Presbyter, Diversarum artium schedula, ed. W. 
Theobald, Berlin, 1933, p. 79. 

23. Julius Baum, Die Malerei und Plastik des Mittelalters in 
DeutscMland, Frankreich und Britanien, Wildpark-Potsdam, 1930, 
p. 269; P. Verlet, “Quelques oeuvres de l’orfévre Rogerus von 
Helmershausen,” Bulletin de la société nationale des antiquaires 
de France, 1937, p. 88. 

24. E. Bassermann-Jordan, Der Bamberger Domschatz, Munich, 
1914, No. 36, fig. 25, pl. XI A. 

25. Braun, Der christliche Altar, p. 450, pl. 75. 

26. Emile Molinier, Histoire générale des arts appliqués a 
Vindustrie du V° a la fin du XIII* siécle, Paris, 1896, 1V, p. 232. 
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filigree enamel in the form of vines framing the rock crys- 
tal, as we find in the candlesticks of Charles II at Bari, in 
many works in the treasure of St. Mark’s at Venice, and in 
the triptych of the Palazzo Venezia, Rome (Fig. 11). 
This technique was not possible in the goldsmiths’ work- 
shops in Rome. We are still faced with the question of 
dating the piece. 

This is especially important because the dating of Byzan- 
tine Venetian goldsmiths’ work is still very much dis- 
cussed.*' Beside the works which are shown clearly to be 
importations from Byzantium may be found others so 
closely related to the Byzantine imports that it is some- 
times difficult to decide whether or not they were worked 
by Byzantine artists in Venice. To this group belong the 
slabs of the altar-front at Torcello (Fig. 6);*° the Pala 
d’Oro of Caorle;** the reliquaries for the wood of the True 
Cross at Brescia,*® Urbino,** and the Palazzo Venezia, 
Rome; ** as well as some bindings such as that from Avel- 
lana in the Fischer Collection at Lucerne.** They all give 
the impression of being provincial Byzantine works, and 
among them the Italian element is hardly perceptible. Es- 
pecially interesting are the slabs of the altar-front at Tor- 
cello, in which we see a stylistic difference among the vari- 
ous slabs, in that some pieces are almost Byzantine (Fig. 6) 
while others, such as the Madonna now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, are more Italian. This difference in style 
in the same series of pieces has induced some art historians 
to date the slabs of the Pala d’Oro of Caorle as belonging 
to different periods. ‘The emancipation of the Venetian 
manner becomes apparent only gradually. This transfor- 
mation is brought about partly through the expression of 
the national manner of the Venetians themselves and partly 
through elements introduced from abroad. We have seen 
Northern influences in Lombard art as early as the ninth 
century, especially in the reliefs of the altar-front of Sant’ 
Ambrosio at Milan. In Venice they become apparent at a 
later period with the introduction of Gothic style. ‘The 


relief in this group which shows Northern character most 


27. O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, Oxford, 
1911, p. 5493 Pietro Toesca, Storia dell’arte italiana, Turin, 1927, 
I, p. 1111, 

28. A. Callegari, “Il nuovo ordinamento del Museo provin- 
ciale di Torcello,” Bollettino d’arte, 1X, 1929-1930, p. 516, fig. 
6; O. Lorenzetti, Torcello, Venice, 1939, p. 31. 

29. Pompeo Molmenti, La storia di Venezia nella vita privata 
dalle origini alla caduta della repubblica, Bergamo, 1927, 1, p. 318. 

30. Antonio Morassi, Antica oreficeria italiana, Milan, 1936, 
fig. 27. 

31. Luigi Serra, L’arte nelle Marche dalle origini cristiane 
alla fine del gotico, Rome, 1929, 1, p. 168 and fig. 285. 

32. Emile Bertaux, L’art dans l’Italie méridionale, Paris, 1904, 
I, p. VI. 

33. A. Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen aus der Zeit der 
karolingischen und séchsischen Kaiser, 1v, Berlin, 1926, pl. 
XLXVIII. 
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clearly is perhaps the Christ of the thirteenth century in 
the treasure of St. Mark’s.** The relationship to the man- 
ner of Nicholas of Verdun is so close that some have attrib- 
uted it to this school. We have found other examples of 
these influences in the works surrounding the niello from 
Sta. Galla. Judging by the Venetian-Byzantine gold- 
smiths’ works we must take into consideration the question 
whether they were made in the town of Venice or in the 
country, that is to say, in the territory of the mainland, or 
perhaps in the local schools of Dalmatia. The works of the 
Dalmatian school, in particular, are similar to goldsmiths’ 
work in the province of Byzantium as we may see from 
the silver-plate with the portrait of John Cantacuzene at 
St. Samuel’s in Venice,** which belongs rather to the group 
of the Byzantine province or to the various goldsmiths’ 
works in the treasures of Trogir, Nin, or Zara.*° It is 
sometimes almost impossible to differentiate among these 
various currents. 

The dating is especially complicated because old proto- 
types are simply repeated time and again, and the copies 
show only a slight difference from the model copied. In- 
teresting examples of this retrogressive work may be seen 
in the reliefs of the Baptistery in Florence with the history 
of St. John the Baptist (preserved in copies in the Museo 
Cristiano in the Vatican, Fig. 16),** or in the triptych of 
Alba Fucense at the Palazzo Venezia, Rome (Figs. 9, 10, 
11). But we shall speak of these pieces later. It was tempt- 
ing also to identify the reliquary showing St. Mark with 
the one in which Pope Gregory VII placed the relic in the 
altar of Sta. Galla in 1073. This would bring us to the 
period of the cylindrical reliquary at Zara** which is to be 
dated ca. 1096. But the figures of the Apostles on the reli- 
quary of Zara are much more classical and recall paleo- 
Christian prototypes, whereas the modelling of St. Mark 
gives a less plastic impression. In comparison with these, 
the standing figures of saints on the altar-front of the Pa- 
triarch Pellegrinus at Cividale (between 1195 and 1204)*° 
have a greater plasticity. Hence the reliquary of Sta. Galla 
must probably be dated a little earlier than the beginning 
of the twelfth century. Here may still be seen the influence 
of Byzantine prototypes such as the figures of the ikon of 
St. Anne at Vatopedi on Mount Athos,* or the St. Deme- 
trius at Halberstadt.** This type of standing figure is much 
weaker in Venetian art of the thirteenth century, as we 

34. Toesca, of. cit., fig. 809. 


35. G. Gerola, “L’effige del despota Giovanni Cantacuzeno,” 
Byzantion, V1, 1931, Pp. 


36. C. Cecchelli, Zara, Rome, 1932, pp. 48, 78, 79, 85, 86. 

37. Gustave Schlumberger, L’épopée byzantine a la fin du 
dixiéme siécle, Paris, 1905, 111, pls. VI, VI. 

38. Toesca, of. cit., Fig. 806; Cecchelli, of. cit., p. 48. 

39. Santangelo, Cividale, p. 26. 

40. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, fig. 255. 

41. Ibid., fig. 338. 


may see in the St. John in the Crucifixion on a binding at 
Cividale,** which shows a very similar attitude but much 
more uncertain folds. The lines of St. John Chrysostomos 
on a little reliquary from the church in the Hospital at 
Siena (Fig. 7), probably of Oriental origin, are completely 
rigid revealing the further development of the motif of the 
standing saint. The parallels in Venetian art allow us to 
be quite certain about the Venetian origin of the reliquary of 
St. Mark, and we may say hypothetically that it probably 
came to Rome together with the niello reliquary in the last 
decades of the twelfth century. If this new deposition of 
reliquaries in the altar is contemporary with the erection 
of the Cosmatesque ciborium** when the oldest mosaic with 
the Madonna was placed in position over the altar, it will 
be difficult to establish the exact date, for the altar was re- 
moved and dispersed in 1683, and not even the fragments 
of it have come to light. 

The dating of the reliquary of St. Mark (Fig. 2) at the 
end of the twelfth century makes of it the earliest example 
of Venetian-Byzantine work preserved in Rome. Other 
pieces are all later. The Museo Cristiano in the Vatican 
Library contains an interesting rectangular gilt-bronze 
slab (height: 2346”; width: 11%6”) of whose origin 
nothing is known. It belongs to the older part of the Vatican 
collection (Fig. 4). At the corners it has four holes; it per- 
haps was part of the decoration of a binding, as on the 
Vatican codex Lat. 1523 (Fig. 5).** The type of the 


Madonna with the inscription MP OY IC XC is that of 
the Hodegetria enthroned, a very common type in Venice 
and Byzantium in the High Middle Ages.*® A Byzantine 
relief that corresponds to our embossed slab may be seen 
in the steatite relief in the British Museum; ** it shows the 
Mother and Child in the same position. A comparison of 
these two works reveals a stylistic difference. Compared 
with the rigid Byzantine manner of the steatite relief, the 
representation on our slab is more human and the plastic 
modelling softer. The beginning of a feeling for the hu- 
man form is seen in the Madonna. The style corresponds 
especially with that of the standing Madonna from Tor- 
cello*’ in the Victoria and Albert Museum. And it is the 
stylistic continuation of the relief of St. Mark at Sta. Galla. 

The further development of Venetian embossed work 


42. Santangelo, of. cit., p. 26. 

43. C. A. Erra, S. Maria in Portico, Rome, 1750, p. 5. 

44. W. F. Volbach, “Frammenti di una legatura bisantina,” 
Bibliofilia, xL1v, 1942, p. 38, fig. 1. 

45. Victor Lasareff, “Studies in the Iconography of the Virgin,” 
ART BULLETIN, XX, 1938, p. 46. 

46. O. M. Dalton, Catalogue of Early Christian Antiquities 
and Objects from the Christian East in the . . . British Museum, 
London, 1901, no. 112, p. 17, pl. III. 

47. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, Fig. 344. K. 
Miatev, “Relief en bronze de la Vierge du musée de Plovdiv,” 
Seminarium K ondakovianum, V, 1932, pp. 39 ff. 
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in the thirteenth century cannot be traced in the examples 
possessed by the Museo Cristiano. The rectangular bronze 
slab of St. George with the inscription O ATIOC 
(Fig. 8) (height: 3%6”; width: 1%”), 
already shows a completely rigid representation of the 
standing human figure. It must be Byzantine or Oriental 
and must, as we shall see later, be placed in the fourteenth 
century. Its relationship to provincial Byzantine works, 
such as the reliefs on the ikon of the Madonna of Zilkan in 
the Caucasus, is especially strong.** 

With the thirteenth century, Venetian art begins to free 
itself from the influence of Byzantine art and to develop 
a life of its own. Goldsmiths’ work receives suggestions 
from Northern Gothic art, as we have seen in the binding 
of the Pantocrator in the treasure of St. Mark’s, and in the 
reliefs on the altar-front of the Patriarch Pellegrinus at 
Cividale. This further stylistic development is shown 
clearly if we compare the relief of the Hodegetria in the 
Museo Cristiano with that of the Madonna in the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum in Berlin.*® Even if these lack specific 
Gothic influences, they show the new tendencies in the 
manneristic treatment of the folds. In monumental sculp- 
ture and in mosaics, too, we have been able to study this 
transformation at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
But Venetian art frees itself only little by little from the 
bonds of Oriental art to form its own Italian style. Gothic 
elements appear hesitatingly and in a mannerist version 
which, in part, as in the mosaics,°° may be expressed through 
the medium of Northern prototypes. Niello objects, for in- 
stance, give us an example of the strong relationship with 
the school of Northern France and the Meuse, and mosaics 
with the miniatures of the Bavarian school. ‘The manner- 
ism of the treatment of the folds in the garment of the 
Madonna and the angels on the altar-front at Cividale (ca. 
1195-1204) would not have been possible without influ- 
ences from Northern Gothic art. This process of transfor- 
mation lasts almost through the thirteenth century until 
Venetian art has freed itself completely from Byzantine 
influence and has found its own style.” 


II 


It is extremely interesting that in Venice the Greek 
manner (maniera greca) survives even after the develop- 
ment of a Venetian style proper. The Byzantine scheme is 
preserved so faithfully in certain objects that in many cases 

48. N. P. Kondakov, Ikonografiya Bogomateri, 11, Petrograd, 
1915, Fig. 87. 

49. W. F. Volbach, Mittelalterliche Bildwerke aus Italien und 
Byzanz, Berlin, 1930, no. 2419, p. 150, pl. 10. 

50. Otto Demus, Die Mosaiken von San Marco in Venedig, 
1100-1300, Baden, 1935, p. 68. 

51. Leo Planiscig, “Geschichte der venezianischen Skulptur 
im XIv. Jahrhundert,” Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen 
des Allerhéchsten Katserhauses, XXX111, 1916, p. 31. 
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works in the late Greek manner from the fourteenth to the 
sixteenth century have often been dated as earlier. Charac- 
teristic examples to be seen in Rome are the triptych in the 
Palazzo Venezia; that of Alba Fucense (Figs. 9, 10, 
11);°" and the old frame of the Volto Santo in the treasure 
of St. Peter’s*® (Fig. 12). We can date the reliquary of 
the Volto Santo of St. Peter’s with almost absolute cer- 
tainty. It is identical, as we shall see, with the frame that 
three Venetians presented to St. Peter’s on May 6, 1350, 
and corresponds perfectly with the description in the book 
of benefactors.** Nicola Valentini, Bandini de Guarzonibus 
and Franceschino de Glostro brought the piece with its 
large plate of rock crystal “‘pulcerrimam et mirabilem tabu- 
lam de cristallo, pulcris laminis argenti deaurati in quodam 
lingno quadrato manentem.” This description agrees with 
what may be seen today of the frame in the treasure of St. 
Peter’s. The frame, however, is not absolutely square 
(157*%e” high; 14446” wide). The sides are two inches 
wide. The edge which frames the rock-crystal (34” wide) 
is partly sheathed by silver-plate stamped with ornamental 
animals. On the right side may be seen eight medallions 
sculptured in wood with busts of the Madonna and saints. 
The medallions of the three other sides are lost. The spaces 
between the medallions are filled with dark glass-paste. 
The heavy plate of rock-crystal which covered the veil 
of the Volto Santo was unfortunately cracked in recent 
times. 

Grimaldi, who mentioned the reliquary at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century (cod. Barberini. lat. 2732. fol. 
43Vo), says that it is preserved in the Archive without the 
relic. Even in Moroni’s Dizionario,”* there is no doubt that 
our frame is identical with that presented to St. Peter in 
1350. Monsignor De Waal,” on the contrary, declared 
that the frame with rock-crystal could not be identical with 
the piece presented in 1350 because the stylized animals 
on the silver-plate seem to point to Oriental art of the 
ninth or tenth centuries as the origin of the piece. As we 
shall see, this does not correspond to the facts. Stamped 
silver-plates with “Oriental” patterns may be found on 
many late works of the late Venetian-Byzantine school, 
and we shall find them also on the clasps of the triptych 
in the Palazzo Venezia. These silver clasps repeat older 
prototypes, perhaps from Oriental motifs in textiles, but 
the little busts in the medallions show stylistically that they 
were made in the fourteenth century, that is to say, that 


52. Toesca, Storia, p. 968, fig. 668. 

53. G. Moroni, “Volto Santo Veronica,” Dizionario di Erud. 
Storico-Ecclesiastica, Venice, 1861, CIIl, p. 92; A. De Waal, “Die 
antiken Reliquiare der Peterskirche,” RGmische Quartalschrift, vi1, 
1893, p. 261. 

54. F. Cancellieri, De secretariis basilicae Vaticanae, Rome, 
1786, Il, p. 855, Ill, p. 1269. 

55. CIIl, p. 92. 

56. De Waal, loc. cit. 
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Fic. 1. Vatican, Museo Cristiano: Metal 


Fic. 4. Vatican, Museo Cristiano: Gilt 


Bronze Slab 


Sy. 
Fic. 8. Vatican, Museo 
Cristiano: Bronze Slab 
of St. George 


Fic. 6. Torcello, Mu- 
seum: Slab on Reli- 


quary 


Fic. 9. Rome, 


Fic. 2. Vatican, Museo Cristiano: Reliquary of 
St. Mark 


Fic. 3a. Rome, formerly Sancta 
Sanctorum: Fragment of a Reli- 
quary, Now Lost 


Palazz 


‘0 Venezia: Alba Fucen 


se Triptych 


Fic. 3 b. 
Museo Cristiano: 
Reliquary Frag- 
ment 


Vatican, 


Fic. 5. Vatican, Library: Slab from 
Binding of Cod. Lat. 1523 


Fic. 10. Detail of 
Fig. 9 


Fic. 7. Siena, Hos- 
pital Church: Reli- 
quary of St. John 
Chrysostomos 
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Fic. 11. Rome, Palazzo Venezia 


Fic. 13. Venice, St. Mark’s: Rear 
Cover of Evangelistary Binding, De- 
tail 


Fic. 14. Atri, Cathedral: 
Crystal Cross 


Fic. 12. Rome, St. Peter’s: 
Frame of the Volto Santo, 
Detail 


Fic. 16 c. Fic. 16d. 
Fic. 16. Vatican, Museo Cristiano: Casts of Lost Slabs of the Bap- 
tistery, Florence. a. St. Stephen the Younger; b. St. Tryphon; c. Sa- 
lome Dancing; d. St. John with Angel 


Fic. 174. 


Fic. 17. Siena, Hospital Church: Reliquary. a. Crucifixion; b. Descent 


into Hell 


: Alba Fucense Triptych, Detail (4 ay 
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the piece is identical with the one brought to Rome in 
1350. These little busts worked most delicately in wood 
cannot easily be identified by means of the inscriptions 
which have almost disappeared; they agree stylistically 
with wood-carvings of the Venetian school in the first half 
of the fourteenth century. Such carvings, which are to be 
found above all in the frames of altars, are a specialty of 
certain Venetian workshops among which the De Moran- 
zon family gave Venetian art a series of able craftsmen 
(“‘intajatori palarum et anchonarum.”)** We must seek 
the author of our reliefs in the circle of these craftsmen. 
They still follow the Byzantine tradition and it appears that 
the great majority worked in the school of Murano. The 
Madonna orans of our frame corresponds with the Byzan- 
tine scheme as we shall find it in a more primitive example 
on the Vatican binding (Fig. 5), and on the marble re- 
liefs in the Este Collection in Vienna;** in the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum in Berlin;*® or in St. Mark’s in Ven- 
ice.°° But our. little carved wood relief is already more ad- 
vanced than these, especially in the garments. The Byzan- 
tine maphorion has vanished and the Madonna wears over 
her dress a kind of cape. The little busts of the saints are 
also in the Byzantine tradition, but in the positions of the 
heads, they are less rigid than their prototypes. In their 
soft modelling they recall types that may be seen in the 
altar-front of the Cathedral of Treviso,** which was made 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. 

The small busts are even closer to those in the center 


62 


of the triptych of Alba Fucense®* in the Palazzo Venezia 


Collection (Fig. 10). Here we may see the same technique. 
Perhaps the busts of the triptych seem more archaic in style, 
even if the rigidity of Byzantine style is relaxed. But the 
difference in time between these two works cannot be very 


57. Molmenti, La storia di Venezia, p. 330. 

58. Kondakov, of. cit., fig. 21. 

59. W. F. Volbach, Mittelalterliche Bildwerke aus Italien und 
Byzanz, no. 2429 b, p. 24. 

60. Planiscig, of. cit., p. 40 and pl. x. 

61. Luigi Coletti, Treviso, Rome, 1935, fig. 370. 

62. Bertaux (of. cit., p. 280, pl. x11, bis. P. Piccirilli, “Notizie 
storiche e artistiche di Alba Fucense,” Rivista Abruzzese, IX, 
1894, p. 213. F. Hermanin, “Gli oggetti d’arte nelle regioni 
colpite del Terremoto,” Bollettino d’arte, 1X, 1915, p. 43), who 
was the first to treat this triptych in a scientific manner places it 
among works which, depending on the art of Monte Cassino, 
belong to the Abruzzese school. He dates it in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and sees in it an imitation of a Byzantine enamel work in 
the manner of the triptych of Ghelath. (N. P. Kondakov, Col- 
lection Zwenigorodskoi, p. 129, fig. 21.) Hermanin (loc. cit.) 
agrees with this opinion. Toesca (Storia, p. 968, fig. 668), on the 
contrary, admits that the work may be of Venetian origin, and 
dates it at the end of the thirteenth century. Kondakov (Ikono- 
grafiya Bogomateri, 11, p. 287, fig. 159) comes nearer to our late 
dating of the work when he sees in the triptych an Italian-Byzan- 
tine work of the thirteenth or the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. The type of the Madonna reminds him of a copy of the 
Blachernen Madonna in the Uspensky Cathedral in Moscow. 


great. Therefore, we may date the triptych in the second 
quarter of the fourteenth century. 
One proof of the Venetian origin of the work was, as 
we have seen, the resemblance of the busts to those of 
the Volto Santo reliquary. In the center of the triptych six 
busts have been preserved: Christ at the top center; a 
prophet and three evangelists on the sides; and St. Nicho- 
las, the patron of the College of Alba Fucense, at the bot- 
tom. A prophet and an evangelist are missing. Among the 
numerous comparisons that can be made with Venetian 
wood-carvings of the fourteenth century, I shall mention 
here only those of the altar of Lorenzo Veneziano (1357) 
in the Academy of Venice, by Caninum.® An early dated 
example of this mixed style in wood-carvings is the tablet 
in the Cathedral of Murano (1310 a.p.).°* Here, too, the 
influence of Byzantine prototypes is to be traced, and there 
is already a certain similarity with the triptych in the 
Palazzo Venezia in the treatment of the hair and the folds. 
The Byzantine spirit is even more accentuated in the little 
busts on the bronze doors of St. Mark’s by Bertuccio (1300 
A.D.).°° If we compare them with our busts we may see 
very clearly how the woodcarver of the triptych repeats 
the Byzantine prototypes. Examples of these busts in the 
old Byzantine style may be seen in Venice, for instance 
on the fine binding in the treasure of St. Mark’s (Fig. 13)* 
or on those of the Marciana Library,** to mention but a 
few. In these works we still find the rigid and strong linear 
style of Byzantine art, which we recognize in so many 
ivory carvings of the eleventh and twelfth centuries.** An 
interesting instance of the partial mingling of the old 
severe forms and the more modern ones may be seen in the 
ten busts on the slabs from the Baptistery of Florence (to- 
day only the lead casts have been preserved in the Museo 
Cristiano in the Vatican),°° wherein the majority of the 
busts, such as that of St. Jacob or Tryphon (Fig. 16b), 
still show the old strong Byzantine form, while others, 
such as St. Stephen the Young with a book and a cross (Fig. 
16a), show a liberation of form similar to that in the Volto 
Santo frame or the triptych. 
The center of the Alba Fucense triptych (Fig. 9), show- 
ing the Madonna, is the copy of a Byzantine prototype, as 


63. Molmenti, of. cit., 1, p. 332. 

64. Planiscig, of. cit., p. 49, fig. 23. 

65. Molmenti, of. cit., 1, pp. 322 and 324. 

66. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, fig. 339. 

67. W. F. Volbach, “Frammenti di una legatura bisantina,” 
p- 38, figs. 2, 3. 

68. Margaret H. Longhurst, Catalogue of Carvings in Ivory, 
1, London, 1927, pl. xvi1, A 4-1910; pl. XVIII, 215-1866. Gold- 


schmidt and Weitzmann, Die byzantinischen Elfenbeinskulpturen, 
I, nos. 99, 100, pl. LVIII. 


69. Schlumberger, L’épopée byzantine, 1, pls. vi, vil. A. 
Mufoz, L’art byzantin a Vexposition de Grottaferrata, Rome, 
1906, Figs. 137, 138. A. F. Gori, Thesaurus veterum diptychorum 
consularium et ecclesiasticorum, Florence, 1759, 111, p. 345, pl. V. 
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Kondakov recognized. The technique (studded pearls sur- 
rounded by filigree) also indicates Oriental prototypes. 
The color, which is brilliant like enamel, shows that the 
artist was attempting to imitate a gold enamel, and that 
this was probably analogous to the painted enamel St. Mi 
chael”® in the treasure of St. Mark’s. It appears that the old 
models were also copied in papiermaché, as we see in the 
Van Axel Collection in Venice. The embossed silver that 
forms the background of the Madonna is, as we have seen, 
characteristic of Venetian Byzantine works from the 
twelfth century on. The foliage is reminiscent of the clasps 
of the bindings of St. Gregory at Zara,” or the reliquary 
for the wood of the True Cross in the Palazzo Venezia.” 
This manner of decoration, which is also derived from 
Oriental art as we see it in the ikons of Ochrida, is kept 
alive in Venetian territory until the fourteenth century. 
An example is the arch of St. Simeon in the church of the 
saint at Zara.”* The technique of loose-wire filigree is also 
to be found from the twelfth century on in Venice in a 
great number of objects, especially on the vases of rock- 
crystal in the treasure of St. Mark’s.™ 

As we have already seen in the case of the central Ma- 
donna, the artist tried in the medallions to imitate the bril- 
liance of Byzantine enamels. Characteristic of this attempt 
is his manner of placing the gold-ground miniatures under- 
neath pieces of rock-crystal, in order to reproduce as far as 
possible the impression of the costly Byzantine cloisonné. 
Toesca’® has grouped together most of these pieces of 
miniature under rock-crystal; almost all belonged to the 
fourteenth century. He attributes them in part to the 
Venetian school and in part to that of Bologna. The 
principal pieces are the fine rock-crystal crosses at Atri 
(Fig. 14), Assisi,"* Basel and Tongres,” the 
portable altar in the Palazzo Pitti in Florence, the do- 
mestic altar of Andreus III of Hungary (1290-1301) in 
the Historical Museum in Berne” and two reliquaries, one 
at Veroli (ca. 1291) and one in the museum of Castiglion 
Fiorentino. In all these works the miniatures under rock- 
crystal serve as substitutes for enamel and give the object, as 

70. A. Venturi, Storia dell arte italiana, 11, Milan, 1902, figs. 
481, 482. 

71. Cecchelli, Zara, p. 84 and figure on p. 85. 

72. Bertaux, L’art dans V’Italie méridionale, p. 177, pl. VI. 

73. Cecchelli, of. cit., figs. 109, 110. 

74. A. Pasini, I tesoro di S. Marco, Venice, 1888. Otto Schmitt, 
Reallexikon zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte, 11, Stuttgart, 1939, p. 
282. J. Baum, Kirchliche Bildwerke in Bern, Berne, 1941, p. 16, 
fig. 7. 

75. Toesca, Storia, p. 1148, n. 64. 

76. Ibid., fig. 763. 

77. B. Kleinschmidt, Die Basilika S. Francesco in Assisi, 1, 
Berlin, 1915, p. 273. 

78. Joseph Braun, Das christliche Altargerdt, Munich, 1932, 
Pp. 4773 idem, Die Reliquiare, p. 108. 

79. Baum, Kirchliche Bildwerke in Bern, p. 15. 


in the case of the triptych under discussion, an impression of 
richness. Between the modelled busts in the central sec- 
tion of the triptych are to be found various other figures 
(Fig. 9). These are clearly imitations of Byzantine types 
— now lost — especially the Madonna and St. John of the 
Deesis in the top row, which remind us of the enamels over 
the ikon of the Madonna in St. Mark’s.*° Other parallels 
for the busts of the twelve Apostles may be found in the 
niches on the sides of the binding of the Marciana or on 
a chalice in the treasure of St. Mark’s.** For the cherubim 
beside the Madonna’s halo compare the figures of the 
angels on the book covers of the treasure of St. Mark’s*? 
or of the Pala d’Oro.** But the transformation is already 
quite evident. Still more distant from the Byzantine proto- 
types are the pictures of the four Holy Women in the 
lower row (St. Lucia, St. Mary Magdalen, St. Margaret, 
and St. Agnes). These are closely related to Venetian 
miniatures of the fourteenth century and to painting on 
wood™ in the late Greek manner. It is easy to find similar 
parallels for the other busts. I mention only the resemblance 
of the bust of St. John to the Mariegola of the School of 
St. Theodore in the Correr Museum,** where the influence 
of Byzantine prototypes is again evident. The miniatures of 
the rock-crystal crosses are very similar to ours, especially 
the fine pointillist treatment of color on the angels in the 
center of the Cross of Atri or in the Crucifixions of 
Tongres and of Pisa. Therefore, these objects were prob- 
ably produced in the same workshops. 

A proof that this workshop was in Venice is to be seen 
in the twenty scenes from the New Testament on the 
wings of the Alba Fucense triptych (Fig. 11). They copy 
exactly the little series of the Pala d’Oro.** The artist tries 
to modernize the figures and their garments in a Gothic 
sense, but has not enough individual talent to be able to 
overcome the Greek manner. In comparison with the 
prototypes of the cloisonné, we observe an attempt to 
achieve a greater sense of movement. These developments 
are missing in the perspective treatment. 

There is no doubt that here we have one or two work- 
shops in Venice, producing in great quantity for the lovers 
of such rich-looking works in the archaic manner. It is not 
easy to determine how long their manufacture may have 
continued. The little altar at Berne, one of the oldest works 
of this kind, was worked shortly before 1300 A.D. but 
shows a different style from the miniatures we have dis- 


80. Pasini, [2 tesoro di S. Marco, pl. XXII A. 
81. Ibid., pl. Xt. 

82. Ibid., pl. 111. 

83. XVIII. 


84. S. Bettini, La pittura di icone cretese-venezxiana, Padua, 
1933, pl. XxIx. 


85. Molmenti, Storia de Venezia, 1, p. 148. 


86. Pasini, of. cit., pls. XV, XVI, XVII. 
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cussed. Other miniatures, such as those on the crosses of 
Pisa and Assisi, were made about the middle of the four- 
teenth century. In the second half of the century thé pro- 
duction of these works comes to an end. Certain carvings 
in the Byzantine manner of the fourteenth century are 
still coarser in technique and may have been worked in the 
provinces. Let us take for example a diptych from Recanati 
(Fig. 15),°" with the Birth of Christ and Presentation in 
the Temple. The busts of the saints in the four corners 
show a technique far coarser than in our triptych, but here, 
too, the Byzantine prototype is still apparent. Another 
proof of a date in the fourteenth century may be had from 
the paleography of the parchments giving the names of the 
relics deposited in the diptych. For these various reasons, I 
believe that the Alba Fucense triptych cannot have been 
made before the middle of the fourteenth century. 

Further comparisons of the busts in the triptych with 
contemporary metal works show a relationship with a 
group of late Byzantine embossed objects, especially with 
the busts of saints on the lost slabs in Florence whose lead 
casts are to be seen in the Museo Cristiano of the Vatican 
(Fig. 16). These slabs belong to a group of Byzantine 
embossed metals which are to be found in Italy. If this 
group of metal works bears a stylistic resemblance to those 
we have been discussing in the late Greek manner, they 
are of a purer Oriental style and seem to have been worked 
by Oriental artists. I wish, however, to examine some that 
are to be found in Italy, because they are important for 
dating Venetian works; they, too, have been dated errone- 
ously and too early. Most important in this group are the 
embossed silver reliefs with scenes from the life of St. 
John and busts of saints once in the Baptistery at Florence; 
the cover of the Madonna ikon at Fermo; the cover of the 
Holy Face in the Church of St. Bartholomew of the Ar- 
menians in Genoa; and two reliefs in the hospital at Siena 
(Fig. 17). In addition, we have isolated pieces in various 
collections. 

The slabs from Florence, whose casts in the Museo 
Cristiano are worked in lead-gilt,** belong to the old de- 
posit of the museum. The lost originals were in the 
Florentine Baptistery until the eighteenth century. At that 
time, Gori, who owned casts, found the slabs separated. 
According to him the silver reliefs were originally part of a 
reliquary with three pictures; on the first were six reliefs 
of the History of St. John the Baptist; on the second were 
SS. Andrew, Peter, Jacob, Pantalemon, Acindynus, and 
John the Almsgiver; on the third, SS. Euplys, Stephen, 
Theodore, Tyres, and Tryphon; two saints, Samson and 
Zacharias, were lost and only the inscriptions remained. 
Since Gori is absolutely certain that he is speaking of a 


87. Serra, L’arte nelle Marche, 1, p. 320 and fig. 535. 
88. Gori, Thesaurus, 11, p. 345. 


reliquary, we must imagine that he was able to see in the 
original the technical characteristics which led him to this 
conclusion. If not, judging by the number and size of the 
various reliefs, we would have been more inclined to have 
thought that the reliefs served at one time as decorations 
for an ikon of St. John. The separate scenes show the typi- 
cal, richly-decorated treatment that is to be found in late 
Byzantine art on the reliefs of the ikons from Mount 
Athos from the thirteenth century on. Our reliefs of St. 
John are, from the point of view of style, very reminis- 
cent of the scenes from the Life of Christ on a Madonna 
ikon in Vatopedi.** In both works, the figures are full of 
movement and we see many of them placed together in a 
small space. On the Madonna ikon the composition of the 
reliefs is simpler; in the scenes from the Life of St. John, 
the style is more developed. Scenes such as that of St. John 
as a child holding an angel’s hand, or the dance of Salome 
give a lively impression of depth, and place the figures in a 
three-dimensional space so that they seem to have been 
worked under the influence of Western art. The Madonna 
ikon of Vatopedi has been dated by Kondakov in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. But I do not believe that 
we can date the reliefs of St. John earlier than the four- 
teenth century. The ductus of the writing is also indicative 
of the fourteenth century. 

This last dating seems to be supported also by a compari- 
son with the embossed silver cover of the Madonna ikon at 
Fermo.*° The Madonna shows the Byzantine manner of 
Umbrian art in the first half of the fourteenth century ;** 
certainly the silver-decoration cannot be dated earlier than 
this. The twelve representations of the feasts, as well as the 
ornamental decorations, bear such a close resemblance to 
the embossed work of the Madonna of Vatopedi that there 
must certainly be a relationship between the schools. But it 
will be extremely difficult to decide whether the scenes 
of the Life of St. John from Florence and the reliefs at 
Fermo were worked in Italy by Oriental artists or in 
Byzantine territory and brought thence to Italy. It is pos- 
sible that they were imported, because about 1300 A.D. 
there is a relationship not only with Constantinople but 
also with Serbia, whence the ikon of St. Nicholas at Bari 
was imported, and the ikon of SS. Peter and Paul in St. 
Peter’s in Rome.**? Commerce between the Italian and 
Dalmatian coasts, with Ancona and Bari as centers, was 
flourishing in this period. But since the Fermo ikon cer- 


89. Kondakov, Ikonografiya Bogomateri, 11, p. 205, fig. 96. 
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tainly belongs to the Italo-Byzantine school, we might 
also think that the decoration in silver was worked in 
Italy. In any case, they are certainly pure Byzantine 
works. 

I feel that this may be said with the same certainty of the 
reliquary of the Hospital at Siena with the Descent into 
Hell and the Crucifixion® (Fig. 17). It appears to have 
been bought in 1355 in Constantinople, by Pietro di 
Giunta Torrigiani who brought it to Siena. Thus we have 
a sure indication for a terminus ante quem. But since it 
served as a receptacle for little pieces of the garment of 
Christ and the sponge which Torrigiani bought in Con- 
stantinople, it is probably not very much earlier. The two 
scenes are rather more dramatic than those on the Fermo 
ikon: this, too might lead us to the middle of the four- 
teenth century. For this reason Mufioz’s suggestion of the 
twelfth century does not seem tenable to me. The folds 
of the garments and the crowding together of many figures 

99. Catalogo generale dell’antica arte senese, Siena, 1904, no. 


426. A. Munoz, “Byzantinische Kunstwerke in der ‘Mostra dell’ 
antica arte senese,’” Byzantimische Zeitschrift, X111, 1904, p. 706. 


in a small space are reminiscent of the style of the scenes 
from the Life of St. John from Florence; or the history of 
the Holy Face of the icon in St. Bartholomew of the 
Armenians in Genoa, brought to Genoa from Constanti- 
nople about 1369;°* and the heavy proportions of the fig- 
ures are to be found also in the relief of St. George in the 
Museo Cristiano (Fig. 8). 

Comparing these Byzantine works of the fourteenth 
century with those in the late Greek manner from Venice 
of the same period, we have found that despite all the re- 
semblances there is a great difference between the two 
tendencies. Superficially the masters of the late Greek 
manner in Venice still remain true to the old forms, but in- 
wardly they free themselves from the Byzantine tradition 
which was alive until the thirteenth century. It is a dead 
manner that serves only for the scope of the minor arts, 
while beside it young artists are already seeking a new path. 
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RIEMENSCHNEIDER’S TOMB OF 
EMPEROR HENRY AND 
EMPRESS CUNEGUND’ 


JUSTUS BIER 


TuHE Hisrory OF THE TOMB 


HE stately tomb of the imperial saints Henry II 

and his wife Cunegund in the Cathedral of Bam- 

berg (Fig. 1) is one of the great masterworks of 
Late Gothic German sculpture. The tomb, completed in 
1513, is the work of Tilmann Riemenschneider of Wiirz- 
burg, to whom the commission was issued August 19, 
1499, by the deacon of the cathedral, Karl von Secken- 
dorf, on order of the Bishop of Bamberg, Henry III Gross 
von Trockau.* 

The bishop probably believed the sculptor would com- 
plete the tomb by March 9, 1500, the tercentenary of 
Cunegund’s canonization, but such rapid work was ut- 
terly foreign to Riemenschneider’s deliberate, hesitant 
manner.” Moreover, in 1499 Riemenschneider worked on 
three figures for a crucifixion for St. Kilian’s Church in 
Windsheim, stones for fourteen statues for St. Mary’s 
Chapel in Wiirzburg were awaiting the chisel, and his as- 
sistants were busy with the Mount of Olives for Konigs- 
heim.*® 

Neither Henry III (d. 1501),* under whom the order 
was placed, nor his successor, Veit I Truchsess von Pom- 
mersfelden (d. 1503), under whom the last established 


*In the preparation of this article I received invaluable aid 
from Dr. Ernest C. Hassold and from my former studenty, Mr. 
A. Kent Hieatt and Mr. Joe Duncan. 

1. See Appendix, No. 1. 

2. There were instances of rapid work on such occasions: in 
1491-1492 the tomb-chest of St. Simpertus for the abbey-church of 
St. Ulric and St. Afra in Augsburg had been made in less time. Cf. 
J. Bier, “Das Augsburger Simpertusgrabmal ein Jugendwerk 
Backofens?” Pantheon, V1, 1930, p. §20. 

3. Cf. J. Bier, Tilmann Riemenschneider: Die reifen Werke, 
Augsburg, 1930 (hereafter quoted as “Bier, of. cit., 1930”), pp. 
3, 117, 128, 165 f., 186, no. 104. 

4. Not in 1505, as stated by E. Tonnies, Leben und Werke des 
Wiirzburger Bildschnitzers Tilmann Riemenschneider (Studien zur 
deutschen Kunstgeschichte, 22), Strassburg, 1900, p. 176. Cf. 
F. Stein, Geschichte Frankens, Schweinfurt, 1886, 11, p. 425. 


payment was made in 1501,” nor yet his successor, George 
II Marschall von Ebnet (d. 1505), lived to see the work 
finished. The tomb was finally erected September 6, 1513, 
under George III Schenk von Limburg.*® Riemenschnei- 
der surpassed this record for slow work only on the Wiirz- 
burg cathedral’s high altar retable, on which he worked 
seventeen years.’ 


Riemenschneider presumably owed the commission to 
the recommendation of his lord, Lorenz von Bibra, bishop 
of Wiirzburg, who had visited the Bishop of Bamberg in 
the spring of 1499,° when Riemenschneider’s monument 
to Bishop Rudolf von Scherenberg, Lorenz von Bibra’s 
predecessor, was nearing completion. Lorenz von Bibra 
could support his recommendation by referring to this suc- 
cessful work which was completed in three years and 
erected in the Wiirzburg cathedral just before the con- 
tract for the Bamberg tomb was concluded.° 

When Riemenschneider was commissioned, St. Henry 
and St. Cunegund were still interred in two sarcophagi 
immediately behind St. Cunegund’s altar,*® which was in 
the eastern part of the nave before the choir of St. George.” 


5. For the payments see Appendix, Nos, 2-3. 
6. See Appendix, Nos. 4-5. 
7. Cf. Bier, op. cit., 1930, pp. 104 f., 179 ff. 
8. Cf. Haeutle, “Vornehme Besuche in Bamberg von 1464- 
1500,” Berichte des historischen Vereins Bamberg, Xxxvil, 1875. 
9. For the Scherenberg monument see J. Bier, Tilmann Rie- 
menschneider: Die friihen Werke, Wirzburg, 1925 (hereafter 
quoted as “Bier, of. cit., 1925”), pp. 78-86, 101 ff., and pls. 
52-61. 
10. Brenner, Eimige Worte iiber die Wiederherstellung des 
Doms zu Bamberg, Bamberg, 1837, p. 15, assumes that the altars 
of Henry’s time were “monumenta arcuata,” vaulted mensas with 
small crypts underneath containing the corpses of the saints. This 
may prove to be right in regard to the specially cited altar of St. 
Peter, but not in regard to the altar of St. Cunegund since the 
document of 1513 (Appendix, No. 5A) states that the ancient 
sarcophagi of St. Henry and St. Cunegund were behind this altar 
(“retro altare sanctae Kunegundis”). 
11. Concerning the place of the imperial tombs and the graves 
around them cf. A. von Reitzenstein, “Das Grabmal Kaiser Hein- 
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An account written in 1513 states that it had been utterly 
demolished (‘“‘undique demolitum et confractum” ).** Evi- 
dently the superstructure, erected in 1372 “over and 
about the tomb-chests and the altar of the saints Henry and 
Cunegund,”**® had collapsed. Such superstructures were 
frequently erected over altars connected with tombs of 
saints.** Apparently the superstructure over the tombs and 
the altar of SS. Henry and Cunegund in the Bamberg 
cathedral consisted of a chapel-like stone baldachin of the 
type found on so-called ciborium altars like the four- 
teenth-century altar of St. Henry and St. Cunegund in the 
cathedral at Regensburg.’® The collapse of the Bamberg 
superstructure probably damaged the sarcophagi, giving 
the signal for the commission of a new tomb. 

The original graves of Henry (d. 1024) and Cune- 
gund (d. 1033) were in the earth, marked by tombstones, 
the inscriptions of which have been handed down.*® After 
the canonization of Emperor Henry in 1146 and of Cune- 
gund in 1200, their remains, now sacred relics, were 
raised and placed in new sarcophagi in connection with the 
altar of the Holy Cross, which later took on the name SS. 
Henry and Cunegund’s altar or merely St. Cunegund’s 
altar because of the greater veneration given her.*’ It has 
been assumed that these new sarcophagi were of stone, but 
it is far more likely that they were of precious metal since 
such shrines are attested in reproductions and descrip- 
tions.*® 


richs II im Bamberger Dom,” Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, 111, 
1934, Pp. 360-364; H. Burkard, “Die Lage des Kaisergrabes im 
Wandel der Zeit,” Heimatblatter des historischen Vereins Bam- 
berg, 1V, 1924, pp. 41 ff. 

12. Cf. Appendix, No. 5A. 

13. “Bischofskatalog,” MS in the State Archives at Bamberg, 
ca. middle of the fifteenth century, fol. 148v (as quoted by Reit- 
zenstein, oc. cit.) : “Opus — structure supra et circumciraca tum- 
bas et altare sanctorum Heinrici et Kunegundis anno domini 137 
completum esse scribitur.” 

14. E.g., in the church of St. Ursula at Cologne and in the 
church of St. Adelphi at Neuwiller-les-Saverne (G. Dehio, Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Kunst, Berlin, 1919-1921, 1, figs. 162 and 
165); in the cathedral of St. Denis (E. Reusens, Eléments d’ar- 
chéologie chrétienne, Louvain, 1878, 11, fig. on p. 251). Concern- 
ing this type of “reliquary altar” cf. also J. Braun, S.J., Der 
christliche Altar in seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung, Munich, 
1924, Il, pp. 555-556. 

15. Reproduced in K. Zahn, Der Dom zu Regensburg (Deutsche 
Kunstfiihrer, xxxtv), Augsburg, 1929, fig. 35. 

16. Cf. C. G. von Murr, Merkwiirdigkeiten der fiirstbischéf- 
lichen Residenzstadt Bamberg, Niirnberg, 1799, pp. 43 f. Haeutle, 
“Die Bamberger Domheiligtiimer und das heilige Kaisergrab,” 
Berichte des kistorischen Vereins Bamberg, xxXxvill, 1876 (here- 
aftet quoted as “Haeutle, loc. cit., 1876”), p. 93, claims that the 
first monuments perished in the fire of 1081. 

17. Cf. Appendix, No. 8; Haeutle, Joc. cit., 1876, p. 89 f. (with 
the erroneous year 1157 instead of 1147); A. von Reitzenstein, 
“Zur Geschichte der Bamberger Domaltire,” Bamberger Blatter 
fiir frankische Kunst und Geschichte, X, 1933, p. 14, and XI, 1934, 
pp. 22 f. 


18. Martin Hoffmann, in his “Bamberger Annalen” (written 
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The shrine of St. Henry is reproduced in a woodcut il- 
lustration in a booklet which was printed in Bamberg in 
1493 and describes the reliquaries of the cathedral.’® This 
woodcut (Fig. 2) portrays the annual St. Henry’s day 
procession in which noble court officials carried around the 
cathedral square the “costly gold coffin wherein lies the 
corpse of the holy emperor Henry.”*® According to this 
illustration the shrine was a Romanesque goldsmith’s 
work, which may have been made at the time of the em- 
peror’s canonization in 1147.”* The unique position of St. 


ca. 1600 and printed in Ludewig, Scriptores rerum episcopatus 
Bambergiensis, Frankfurt, 1718, col. 123), reports that the re- 
mains of Emperor Henry were transferred in 1147 by Bishop. 
Eberhard into a marble tomb. He evidently mistook the Riemen- 
schneider tomb for the twelfth-century tomb. J. A. Kluger in his 
“Geschichte des Bistums Bamberg” (MS in the State Archives at 
Bamberg, written at the end of the eighteenth century; quoted in 
Haeutle, loc. cit., 1876, p. 95) elaborates the plot in reporting 
that in 1201 the remains of Cunegund were buried in the elevated 
tomb (“in dem Hochgrabe”) beside the remains of her spouse. 
From C. G. v. Murr, of. cit., p. 43, the legend that in 1147 
Bishop Eberhard transferred the two coffins into a tomb of Parian 
marble (“in ein Grabmal aus parischem Marmor’’) descended into 
the later literature, although J. B. Sollerius, Acta S. Henrici Ro- 
manorum imperatoris (separate from the July 3rd volume of the 
Acta Sanctorum), Antwerp, 1723, p. 6, par. 25, and p. 10, par. 
378, had already noted the confusion of the old with the new 
tomb. That Murr is mistaken is easily proved by the fact that the 
inscription he quotes — it is taken from “S. Meinwerci vita,” cf. 
Sollerius, of. cit., p. 4, par. 12— mentions Henry, but not 
Cunegund. That there existed two separate sarcophagi until 1513 
and that these were not of marble was pointed out by Oester- 
reicher, “Ueber das Grabmal des Kaiserpaares Heinrich und Kuni- 
gunde zu Bamberg,” in A. Buchner and L, Zierl, Neue Beitrage 
zur vaterlandischen Geschichte, Munich, 1833, pp. 342 ff. Oester- 
reicher used the document of 1513 (see Appendix, No. 5A) in 
which not the ancient coffins but the new tomb was described as 
being made of marble. When A. v. Reitzenstein, “Das Grabmal 
Kaiser Heinrichs II im Bamberger Dom,” p. 362, speaks of the 
ancient Romanesque marble tombs (“alten romanischen Marmor- 
tumben”’), he continues a long-refuted error. 


19. Die auszruffunge des hochwirdigen heiligthumbs des lobli- 
chen stifts zu Bamberg, printed by Hans Sporer (copy in the pos- 
session of the Historical Society in Bamberg). 

20. L. Fischer, “Der Heinrichstag im mittelalterlichen Bam- 
berg,” Heimatblatter des historischen Vereins Bamberg, 1v, 1924, 
pp. 61 ff., reports that on the morning of St. Henry’s day the 
shrine (“archa”) of St. Henry with the relics was carried from 
the inner sacristy into the middle of the nave and there placed on 
St. Stephen’s altar, which had been changed into a kind of festively 
decorated catafalque. The altar of St. Stephen here mentioned is 
identical with the altar of the Holy Cross as also with the altar of 
St. Henry and St. Cunegund. (Cf. A. von Reitzenstein, in Bam- 
berger Blatter fiir frankische Kunst und Geschichte, x, p. 14, and 
XI, p. 22; Haeutle, Joc. cit., 1876, pp. 90 f. See also Appendix, 
No. 8.) Fischer’s statement seems to imply that St. Henry’s shrine 
was removed on the evening before from its place behind the altar 
and brought into the sacristy, before the altar was changed into a 
catafalque, in order to appear on St. Henry’s day, together with 
the other reliquaries containing relics of St. Henry, om the fes- 
tively decorated altar. 

21. Cf. the shrine of St. Godehard in the Cathedral at Hildes- 
heim, a work of the third quarter of the twelfth century, repro- 
duced by J. Braun, Meisterwerke der deutschen Goldschmiedekunst 
der vorgotischen Zeit, Munich, 1922, 1, pls. 3 and 4. P. H. 
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Henry’s shrine among the wealth of reliquaries in the 
Bamberg cathedral is indicated by the fact that the public 
presentation of all the Bamberg cathedral reliquaries, 
which usually took place every seven years, was called the 
“Weisung des Heiligtums und des Kaiser Heinrichs 
Sarg,” the showing of the sacred relics and of Emperor 
Henry’s coffin.” 

Descriptions and illustrations of St. Cunegund’s shrine 
are also available. A Latin manuscript of 1479 refers to 
this shrine as a “box in the form of a gilded sarcophagus 
studded with particularly precious jewels.”** The most 
adequate illustration is found in a woodcut in Nonosius’ 
legend of the imperial couple, printed in 1511."* This 
woodcut (Fig. 3) portrays a lame man seeking to be 
healed at the grave of the miracle-performing empress, 
while a hearse approaches from the distance. St. Cune- 
gund’s shrine is shown here as a sarcophagus with dia- 
mond-shaped wall plates and a raised roof-like lid, just as 
in illustrations in the printed catalogues of reliquaries. In 
all these representations St. Cunegund’s shrine resembles 
the fourteenth-century shrine of St. Sebald in Nurem- 
berg.** This seems to indicate that the Cunegund shrine 


Miiller, Das heilige Kaiserpaar Heinrich und Kunigunde, Stey)l, 
1904, Pp. 425, reports erroneously that in 1198 the relics of the im- 
perial couple had been transferred to a more beautiful tomb on 
occasion of a diet King Philip had called to Bamberg. According to 
A. Kent Hieatt who kindly investigated this point for me, Miiller 
confuses the first coronation of Philip at Mainz in 1198 with his 
second coronation at Bamberg in 1201 when not the relics of the 
imperial couple but the relics of Cunegund were transferred. Cf. 
E. Winkelmann, Philipp von Schwaben und Otto IV von Braun- 
schweig, Leipzig, 1873, 1, p. 136. 

22. In the accounts of the office of the sacristan of the cathe- 
dral, anno 1479-1480. In the same year the shrine was repaired by 
the goldsmith Rockenbach who received payment “for work on 
Emperor Henry’s coffin.” Cf. M. Pfister, Auszug aus den Bam- 
berger Domkustorei-Rechungen, Bamberg, 1896, p. 4. 


23. “Capsella habens formam sarcophagi deaurata ab extra 
lapidibus pretiosis ornata” (MS in the State Library in Munich, 
cod. lat. 46, containing a description of the relics by Pater No- 
nosius on fol. 6v). The shrine contained, in addition to the relics 
of St. Cunegund, relics of St. Benedict and of the apostles St. James 
the Greater, St. James the Less, St. Philip, St. Bartholomew, St. 
Simon, and St. Judas. 


24. Nonosius (i.e., Pater Nonnosus Stettfelder), Dye legend und 
leben des heiligen sandt Keyser Heinrichs and Das leben und legend 
der heyligen junckfrauen und Keyserin sandt Kungunden, Bam- 
berg, Hans Pfeil, 1511. About Nonosius cf. Max Miller in 
Heimatblatter des historischen Vereins Bamberg, 1V, 1924, pp. 
66-70. 

25. Created by the goldsmith Fritz Habeltsheimer in 1391- 
1397. Cf. S. Meller, Peter Vischer der Aeltere und seine Werkstatt, 
Leipzig, 1925, p. 28 and fig. 102. Nuremberg produced another 
similar shrine as late as 1438-1441 in the shrine containing the 
crown jewels and relics of the Holy Roman Empire. This shrine 
formerly hung above the altar from the ceiling of the Church of 
the Holy Spirit in Nuremberg, and is now in the Germanic Na- 
tional Museum. It is a work of the goldsmiths Hans Schesslitzer 
and Peter Ratz, illustrated in J. Schlosser, Die deutschen Reichs- 
kleinodien, Wien, 1920, fig. 1. 


was renovated when the tomb was opened for the removal 
of relics in 1347.°° Whether it was planted upon the 
squat pillars, as reproduced in 1511 (Fig. 3), or on a 
superstructure opening in ogee arches, as shown in a wood- 
cut in the catalogue of reliquaries printed in 1493, cannot 
be decided. Obviously such illustrations were intended as 
faithful portrayals of the tomb itself but not of its actual 
location. This is evident from the free invention of the 
church choir and the absence of the shrine of St. Henry 
and altar of St. Cunegund in the woodcut of 1511. 

The silver-gilt shrines of St. Cunegund and St. Henry 
were melted down for the precious metals.*’ Evidently 
they were regarded as superfluous after the relics had been 
transferred into the marble tomb made by Riemenschnei- 
der.”* 

In place of the shrines of precious metal placed behind 
the altar of St. Cunegund, elevated to the height of the 
altar-table and further set apart by the chapel-like bal- 
dachin of 1372 and an iron fence set up in 1373,”° there 
now appeared a tomb set down on the earth amidst the 
people, appealing to them with legendary scenes in the man- 
ner of the altars of the age. 

It is an open question whether the plan of the new tomb 
was originally conceived as it was ultimately executed. It 
is uncertain whether the prime intention was to preserve 
the two shrines of precious metal, as was done in St. Se- 
bald’s church in Nuremberg, where the new tomb en- 
closed the old shrine.*° We know that as late as August, 
1499, when the cathedral deacon gave Riemenschneider 
seven guilders as honorarium — closing the contract — 
“negotiations were carried on concerning the coffins of 


26. Cf. Haeutle, loc. cit., 1876, pp. 89 ff. concerning the dif- 
ferent openings of the imperial tomb. Another opening, in 1258, 
for the purpose of taking out relics for Halberstadt, is cited by 
A. von Reitzenstein, loc. cit. 


27. At the public showing of the relics, according to the cata- 
logue printed in 1493, the shrine of St. Cunegund was the main 
piece in the tenth series. It was preceded by eight coffins of gilt 
wood, shaped like houses, each one 54 cm. in length. These wooden 
coffins have been preserved since they lacked the value of precious 
metals, Cf, E. Bassermann-Jordan and W. Schmid, Der Bamberger 
Domschatz, Munich, 1914, p. 34, nos. 71-78 and fig. 47. 

28. The shrine of St. Cunegund was followed in the showing of 
the reliquaries by a coffin with relics of St. Paul described as a 
small silver coffin (“ein kleiner silberner Sarg”), whereas the 
shrine of St. Cunegund is described without adding this diminutive. 
Besides the catalogue of the reliquaries, printed by Hans Sporer in 
Bamberg in 1493, cf. the one printed by Hans Mair in Nuremberg 
in the same year (copy of this “Heiltumsbiichlein” in the library 
of the Bavarian National Museum in Munich: no. 1578; title and 
end lacking) and the new edition, Die weysung und auszruffung 
des hochwirdigen heylthumbs zu Bamberg, Bamberg, Hans Pfeil, 
1509 (copy in the library of the chapter of the cathedral at Bam- 
berg). All three editions contain woodcut illustrations of all 
reliquaries. For excerpts of these catalogues of reliquaries cf. 
Haeutle, loc. cit., 1876, p. 111. 


29. According to Haeutle, doc. cit., 1876, p. 129. 


30. Meller, of. cit., fig. 102. 
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the holy emperor Henry and Cunegund.”** The decision 
to replace the two coffins by one great tomb having sepa- 
rate graves within must have come soon afterward, for 
the first regular payment of 100 guilders, sent to Riemen- 
schneider November 4, 1500, was booked ‘on his work of 
making'the coffin in the cathedral.”** On June 5, 1501, 
seven months later, another 200-guilder payment was 
listed again as “for the coffin in the cathedral.”’** It is not 
unlikely that beyond these payments, totaling 307 guil- 
ders, further payments were made to Riemenschneider of 
which the records have vanished. 

Completion of the tomb was delayed until 1513. On 
September 6, 1513, four days after the formal opening of 
the old shrines, the “‘journeymen of Master Dilg (i.e., Til- 
mann) of Wiirzburg, as they have erected Saint Em- 
peror Henry’s new tomb in the cathedral” received one 
guilder as honorarium, when the Bishop George III 
Schenk von Limburg “‘first saw this tomb erected.” ** The 
transfer of the relics of Henry and Cunegund into the new 
tomb and its final closing took place three days later, 
simultaneously with the dedication of the new altar of St. 
Cunegund.* 

There still stood the old fence of 1373 about the pre- 


_ cinct of the Cunegund altar and the imperial grave. As a 


final touch in the completion of the tomb it was replaced 
in 1§22 with a new one so arranged that the candles of- 
fered for the holy couple could be placed upon it.*® 

In 1649 when Prince-Bishop Melchior Otto began his 
Baroque restoration of the cathedral, the tomb was re- 
moved from its old place in the nave among the laity and 
set up in the choir of St. George, reserved for the members 
of the chapter of the cathedral elected from the knightly 
families of Franconia, noble-born clerics who regarded 
these royal saints as their special patrons.*’ Only the head 


31. See Appendix, No. 1. 

32. See Appendix, No. 2B. 

33. See Appendix, No. 3. 

34. See Appendix, No. 4. 

35. See Appendix, No. 5, A and B. 

36. The smith, Master Conrad Frolich of Frankfurt, was paid 
altogether 400 guilders for the fence, for his care and work, and 
for a present. Cf. J. Looshorn, Geschichte des Bisthums Bamberg, 
Munich and Bamberg, 1900, Iv, p. 540. Looshorn draws his in- 
formation from the “Domkapitelsche Rezessbiicher.” 

37. Excerpts of the documents referring to the restoration, 
which were omitted in the Appendix to save space, are scattered 
among the following publications: Oesterreicher, loc. cit., p. 3463 
Haeutle, loc. cit., 1876, p. 129; A. Haupt, Extrakte aus den 
Baurechnungen des Bamberger Doms, Bamberg, 1886, pp. 19-213 
M. Pfister, Geschichte der Restoration der Domkirche zu Bam- 
berg, Bamberg, 1896, pp. 26-28; idem, Der Dom zu Bamberg, 
1896, p. 43, n. 2; idem, Auszug aus den Rechnungen des Dom- 
hapitelschen Werkamts, Bamberg, 1896, pp. 7 ff.; and A. von 
Reitzenstein, “Das Grabmal Kaiser Heinrichs II im Bamberger 
Dom,” p. 364 and n. 25 f. Hitherto unpublished is an entry we 
found under September 10, 1658, in the account book of the office 
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end of the tomb, which in the earlier placing was lost to 
view behind the mensa of the old Cunegund altar, was 
now visible from the nave. It appeared framed by the new 
retable of the Cunegund altar, its blank surface decorated 
with two bronze inscription tablets.** And even in the 
choir the tomb was out of sight, since scarlet covers, heavily 
embroidered with silver and pearls, swathed the tomb.*® 
These covers were renewed as late as 1738-1739 when a 
Jewish artist, Gerson Mayer, embroidered the very costly 
new cover with Emperor Henry’s coat of arms.*° 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century when the 
cathedral was purified, Joseph Martin von Reider pro- 
posed to remove the tomb of St. Henry and St. Cunegund 
altogether from the church, “since it is . . . executed, not 
before 1513, in the latest Old-German style.”** This 
proposal of von Reider’s was not accepted, in spite of the 
rigidity with which the purification’ program was carried 
out. Riemenschneider’s tomb remained in the cathedral, 
transferred, on August 24, 1837, to the nave where it had 
stood originally. It was placed in the exact center of the 
nave, although it was formerly nearer the eastern choir of 
St. George. The seventeenth-century bronze tablets at the 
head-end of the tomb were retained, but the probably dam- 
aged part of the socle underneath, between the projecting 


of works 1658-1659 at the State Archives in Bamberg. On fol. 
35r it reports an expense of “one #aler to all the artisans of whom 
there were 16, who have again closed the tomb of the holy Em- 
peror Henry.” It reports further an expense of “3 pounds 10 
pfennig to all the sacristans who had taken much trouble during 
the transfer.” As an additional source about the transfer of the 
tomb in 1649-1658, the catalogue of Bamberg bishops MS 442 
in the Bavarian National Museum in Munich, fol. 33 under 
“Philipp Valentin Voit von Rieneck,” should be consulted. 


38. The models for these were made by the sculptor Mathes 
Sewert of Bamberg. They were cast by the cannon-founder Sebald 
Kopp of Forchheim. The whole arrangement is shown in a paint- 
ing of 1669 by Georg Adam Arnold, The Interior of the Cathedral 
towards the East, in the collection of the Historical Society at 
Bamberg. Reproduced in Denkmalpflege und Heimatschutz, 1926, 
p- 74, and in J. Morper, Die Wandlungen des Bamberger Domes 
seit seiner Vollendung, Bamberg, 1926, pl. v. Cf. also H. Burkard, 
loc. cit., p. 43. Joseph Martin von Reider in his opinion on the 
restoration of the cathedral, given in 1828 (cf. Bamberger Blatter 
fiir Kunst und Geschichte, vii, 1930, pp. 29-31), assumes “that 
the mensa had formerly stood unattached, one end of St. Henry 
and St. Cunegund’s tomb resting on it and the other end resting on 
the front wall of the crypt, which elevated the choir of St. George 
and thus permitted passage underneath the tomb.” There is no 
documentary evidence for this assumption. 

39. Cf. M. Pfister, Auszug aus den Bamberger Domkustorei- 
Rechnungen, Bamberg, 1896, p. 50. 

40. Ibid. Jewish embroiderers are frequently encountered in the 
eighteenth century. Cf. F. Landsberger, “New Studies in Early 
Jewish Artists,” Hebrew Union College Annual, xvi, 1944, pp. 
299 f.; idem, Einfiihrung in die jiidische Kunst, Berlin, 1935, 
p. 42; K. Schwarz, Die Juden in der Kunst, Berlin, 1928, pp. 62 ff. 

41. Cf. J. J. Morper, “Ein unbekanntes Gutachten Joseph Mar- 
tin von Reiders zur Domrestauration von 1828,” Bamberger Blat- 
ter fiir frankische Kunst und Geschichte, vi1, 1930, pp. 29-31. 
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semicircular bases of the corner pillars, was replaced with a 
smooth stone tablet. 

Unfortunately this head-end, which originally looked 
toward the western choir of St. Peter, was now turned 
toward the eastern choir of St. George. And, worst of all, 
in order to give the tomb more emphasis in the cathedral, 
emptied by the early nineteenth-century purification, it 
was set upon a rectangular stone base two steps high. The 
cover was thus raised above eye level, and it became im- 
possible to view even in profile the reclining figures on it. 
The side reliefs, carved to be viewed in kneeling, were not 
raised sufficiently to afford a satisfactory standing view. At 
the same time a high fence was erected around the tomb.” 

The Bishop of Bamberg indicated about 1930 that he 
intended to set the tomb back toward the eastern end of the 
nave, making possible a full view of the lid from the choir 
of St. George, a thoroughly modern idea, prompted by no 
religious but purely aesthetic reasoning. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE TOMB 


The tomb-chest as created by Riemenschneider (Fig. 1) 
is a high structure, small for a double sepulchre. It rises 
above a four-part socle.** Each edge of the four setbacks 
dividing the socle is banded by a rod. At the corners and in 
the middle of the long sides of the socle stellate pedestals 
show the most fanciful variety of interlacing architectural 
forms springing forth from round bases. No two pedestals, 
which are detailed like intricate goldsmith’s work, are 
alike. Slender columns shoot up from these pedestals, at the 
corners of the tomb in clusters of three — composed of a 
heavier central one and two slighter flanking ones. The 
main members are flanked by broad flutings and beyond 
these by still more slender columns which frame the reliefs. 
The stems all spring from high, cylindrical bases, each of 
which shows a different decoration. Being of different di- 
ameter, they give a plastic articulation to the body of the 
sepulchre. They lack capitals, and they are cut off abruptly 
by the lid which weighs heavily on the body of the sepulchre 
with its overhanging edge. The lid carries the figures of 
Henry and Cunegund with their feet resting on lions hold- 
ing shields of arms and with their heads under a shallow 
canopy. 

The tomb is surrounded on three sides by reliefs with 
representations of the legend of Henry and Cunegund 
(Fig. 1); the fourth side, today covered with the bronze 
tablets attached in 1649, was originally probably without 
relief decoration, since it was too close to St. Cunegund’s 
altar. On each of the longer sides two nearly square reliefs 


42. The fence described by G. v. Murr, of. cit., p. 80, in 1799 
had a height of only half a foot. 
43. Original height of the sarcophagus with its old socle: 152 


cm.; with the modern steps: 178 cm. Width of the sarcophagus: 
142 cm.; length: 240 cm. 


come together, while the foot-end has room for a slightly 
wider one. All the reliefs are set in frames, rounded at the 
upper corners and cut inward diagonally at the edges; the 
highest surface extension of the reliefs remains below the 
highest level of the frame.** Each of the reliefs is cut into an 
individual slab, of which there are two sizes. Three of these 
slabs, the Death of Emperor Henry on the foot-end (Fig. 
14), Cunegund’s Ordeal by Fire (Fig. 10), and the Mi- 
raculous Removal of the Stone (Fig. 18), on either side 
next to the head-end, are larger than the remaining three, 
since they include the groups of columns which join them 
to these smaller slabs. The latter are the slab without relief 
on the head-end and the Miracle of the Crystal Bowl (Fig. 
13) and the Weighing of the Soul of Emperor Henry 
(Fig. 15) on either side next to the foot-end. The lid is not 
cut out of one piece of stone but consists of two pieces laid 
lengthwise, each carrying one of the two figures. 

Amusing accessories are inscribed in the spandrels in the 
upper corners of the relief slabs: droll little putti with long 
trumpets; long-tailed, spitting dragons; putti riding on 
dragons which they goad on with trident and fork; and 
knotty pieces of branches with ribbon-like foliage twisted 
around them. On the socle too, which is hewn from white 
sandstone as found along the Main River, rather than 
from the yellowish Jura marble of Solnhofen which is used 
for the tomb itself,*® various animals writhe and creep 
along: snakes and snails, a frog, a lizard — animals sym- 
bolizing the grave, transitoriness, and decomposition. 

At the foot-end of the tomb in the middle of the lowest 
socle-step a broad console, not wholly intact, extends out- 
ward: a rod along the upper edge is partially worn off. Since 
this console is found only at the foot-end, and since above 
it, in the middle of the third socle-step, there appears a 
plaster-filled hole in which some kind of holder has been 
set, one may most easily imagine an iron contrivance for 
putting up candles presented to the holy couple.*° 

The tomb was never completely covered with paint. 
Gilt and very rarely color appear in spots to elucidate or 


44. The height of the reliefs with full frame is in all cases 
82 cm.; their width at the long sides 84 cm.; at the small side 
88 cm. Without frames the height throughout is 78 cm.; the width 
of the Payment of the Workmen and the Weighing of the Soul is 
75 cm.; of the Removal of the Stone, 76 cm.; of the Ordeal, 77.5 
cm.; of the Death of the Emperor, 82 cm. 

45. The kind of stone was first identified by G. F. Waagen, 
Kunstwerke und Kiinstler in Deutschland, Leipzig, 1843, 1, p. 82. 
Since J. P. Ludewig, Geschichtschreiber von dem Bischoffthum 
Wirtzburg, Frankfurt, 1713, p. 867, had stated that the red mar- 
ble for the Lorenz von Bibra monument came from Salzburg, 
J. Heller, Taschenbuch von Bamberg, Bamberg, 1831, concludes 
erroneously that the white marble from the Bamberg tomb also 
came from there. H. Schrade, Tilman Riemenschneider, Heidel- 
berg, 1927, n. 388, designates the material erroneously as Soln- 
hofen sandstone. 

46. A new fence, offering the opportunity to put up a great 
number of candles, was first erected in 1522; cf. above. 
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emphasize details in texture and design. Gilding and paint- 
ing are most scarce on the lid, where the chisel-work pro- 
duces the most astonishing refinement in the execution of 
details: the trimmings, the crowns, the heads of the scepters, 
and also the beard and hair of the emperor. All these details 
are superior in execution to similar details in the lateral re- 
liefs. Their smaller scale would not have permitted such 
subtlety of execution, which goes so far as to risk breaking 
through and drilling into the brittle material.*’ Supple- 
menting the work of the chisel by cautious use of gilding 
offered a desirable aid in the lateral reliefs. The character 
of the tomb as a work in stone is not weakened by gilding 
and painting it in spots for the beauty of the cream-colored 
Jura marble seems to be even heightened by the infrequent 
touches of gilt. 

On the architectural forms the gilding is limited to all 
the slender columns, to the rods bordering their upper ends, 
and to the small border stripes which surround the span- 
drels and the broader stripes cutting diagonally inwards to- 
ward the reliefs. These broader stripes and the thicker 


, columns at the four corners of the tomb are without gild- 


ing. The raised reliefs of the spandrels are gilded, but their 
ground shows the natural color of the stone. Also gilded 
are stripes at the bases of the corner-columns where the 
stone changes from sandstone into marble. In the lateral 
reliefs gilt is found, especially on the garments of the em- 
peror and the empress and also on pillows and covers. Yet 
even here it does not cover the whole surface but is put on 
only in some places, as a pomegranate pattern for instance, 
or as a pattern of vines to reveal the preciousness of the 
fabrics. On the garments of the other figures of the lateral 
reliefs, as on those of the imperial figures on the lid, gilt is 
used mostly on trimmings, hems, and belts. The hair also 
is frequently gilded. Cunegund and her beautiful lady-in- 
waiting are represented with their tresses gilded; the arch- 
angel Michael’s curls show gilt. The crowns, which are 
placed upon Henry and Cunegund to indicate their rank, 
are also gilded as are the chalice, sword, and scale in the 
Weighing of the Soul, and the axe, hammer, and orna- 
ments of the seat and coins in the Miracle of the Crystal 
Bowl.** Black is used to designate the iris of the eye in all 
the figures, green on the landscape background of the 
Weighing of the Soul, and red on the devils of the same re- 


47. This smaller scale suffices to explain the “compact treat- 
ment of hair” observed by Schrade, Joc. cit., n. 391, who tries to 
explain it by the impression the cast-work of the Vischer workshop 
made on Riemenschneider. 

48. The restoration of the gilt by the painter Georg Schmidt 
who used two books of beaten gold in 1658 (Bamberg, State Ar- 
chives, Werkamtsrechnung 1658-1659) was evidently limited to 
repairs. The more complicated patterns on the reliefs were left as 
they were as far as possible. Only on the overhanging part of the 
bedcover in the Death of the Emperor are found some unskillfully 
restored patterns. 


lief and the plowshares of the Ordeal to characterize them 
as being red-hot. 


THE RELIEF ON THE Lip 


The figures of Henry and Cunegund must be viewed 
frontally to be fully appreciated (Fig. 4). The bishop of 
Bamberg, Georg von Limpurg, who was present at the 
erection of the tomb, saw it thus before it was placed on the 
tomb, but later observers could catch only details of the 
beautiful profiles of the heads and the animated hands in 
the lateral views of both figures.*® Modern casts at first, 
and finally photographs taken from a scaffold, again made 
it possible to view the lid as a whole in accordance with the 
artistic intention of Riemenschneider, who evidently was 
more concerned with the total effect of the lid than with the 
lateral views, which alone would be left for inspection after 
the tomb was erected. 

The holy imperial couple are represented with dignity 
and stateliness in sumptuous vestments indicative of their 
high worldly office. However, the pomp of the vestments 
appears accidental beside the inner nobility expressed in 
these figures. Emperor and empress seem to stand; and the 
fall of their garments and the elastic rearing up of the small 
lions on whose backs they set their feet strengthen this im- 
pression, although in contrast to it the crowned heads rest 
on large cushions, and the lions which seem to offer the 
couple support take a foothold on the lid and in the sur- 
rounding chamfer, since they themselves are without any 
socle. The two lions turn their tails one against the other 
and hold shields of arms, like the lions of Riemenschneider’s 
Scherenberg and Schaumberg monuments.” Each clasps a 
shield between its forepaws.”* 

A canopy with two low ogee arches stretches over the 
emperor and the empress and reaches down toward the 
sides with obliquely bent walls. The canopy is not without 
injuries. Thhe knobs at the three nadirs of the ogee arches 
are lacking; they were worked out separately and added, 


49. This explains why contemporary repetitions of the figures 
are almost completely lacking. A free repetition of the figure of 
St. Henry in wood, ht. 120 cm., created in the second decade of the 
sixteenth century by a carver who appears to be not very close to 
Riemenschneider is to be found in the Grossenberg Chapel at Mell- 
richstadt. Cf. Kunstdenkmdler des Freistaats Bayern III, Heft 21, 
Munich, 1921, p. 75 (dated there around 1500) with fig. 54. 

50. Reproduced in Bier, of. cit., 1925, pls. 55 and 63. 

51. The shield at the emperor’s feet quarters the rhomboidal 
Bavarian arms with the imperial arms, the double-headed imperial 
eagle; the shield of the empress quarters her father’s arms, the 
crowned and tongue-protruding lion rampant of the Palatinate, 
with her husband’s Bavarian arms. Her father was “a Palatine 
count on the Rhine river, by name Seifrid” according to Pater 
Nonosius’ legend. The lion does not represent the Luxembourg 
arms, as was formerly supposed. For this cf., also, C. Dodgson, 
“A Drawing by Wolfgang Katzheimer,” Old Master Drawings, 1, 
1926-1927, pp. 32-36, note 4. 
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Fic. 1. Bamberg, Cathedral: Tilman Riemenschneider, Tomb of SS. Henry II and Cunegund, 1499-1513, View from Southwest 
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as proved by the holes in which the pieces were set."? The 
vine-like pinnacles, bent almost circular under the cornice 
of the canopy, are also damaged. They spring from the 
three nadirs and out of the tops of the ogee arches; their 
curving shapes are applied over a blind gallery of slender 
arches, which organize the walls of the canopy in equal 
vertical stripes. The canopy terminates toward the enclos- 
ing chamfer in very small pinnacles; underneath, knotty 
pieces of twigs extend into the chamfer — a vitalization of 
the architectural forms like that of the crockets on the ogee 
arches. 

The holy imperial couple is figured side by side, the em- 
press, a little smaller than the emperor, to his right.°* No 
connection in gesture and no glance bind Henry and Cune- 
gund together pictorially — only the relation in the slight 
swing of the figures, the converging of the scepters, the 
near meeting of the curves in the hems of the cloaks, the 
joint baldachin, and the inwardly turned heads of the lions. 

Emperor and empress bear the full insignia of their 
office. Both are holding slender scepters in their right 
hands; the emperor in addition holds the imperial orb 
crowned with the cross in his left hand, while Cunegund’s 
left hand lies gracefully over her right wrist. Large imperial 
crowns are placed on their heads. The crown of Cunegund, 
terminating in a bud-like ornament above the crossing of 
the steeply rising arches, rests on a turban-like headdress 
which is bent upward over her forehead. The end of a veil 
fastened there with a brooch and wound symmetrically 
around this headdress falls down to her right shoulder. The 
crown of the emperor terminates in a cross. Cloaks with 
richly embroidered borders are placed over their clothes; 
the emperor’s cloak is held together over the breast with a 
splendid clasp. Underneath his cloak the emperor wears an 
ecclesiastical robe, the long flowing alb with its bulging 
neck-cloth, in conformity with his ecclesiastical rank con- 
nected with the imperial office; the empress wears under- 
neath her cloak a dress with a tightly fitting bodice cut 
square at the neck and revealing an edge of finely folded 
linen. 

The head of the emperor, with its broad, curly beard and 
the luxuriant curls springing forth from underneath the 
crown, expresses equally lordly dignity and pious emotion. 
The deeply hollowed cheeks give to the face a quality of 
sorely tested experience; the eyes, with their small nests of 
wrinkles at the outer corners, seem filled with kindly con- 
cern. The vigorously projecting nose, although full of feel- 
ing in the delicate, small lobes, still expresses perseverance 
and will power. The mouth with its pursed lips is firmly 


52. The two lateral knobs were still extant when the oldest rep- 
resentation of the lid (engraving by P. B. Bouttats, reproduced by 
Sollerius, loc. cit., facing p. 10) was drawn. 

53. The legend of Pater Nonosius says that Cunegund was “gar 
subtils leibs,” that she had a “very delicate body.” 


closed, indicating restrained strength and sensuality. The 
hands, fine and slender, are sensitive and noble. 

The quiet charm of the empress’ thoughtful face con- 
trasts with the vigilant spirituality of the emperor’s. Cune- 
gund’s face is “duller,” even more retired into itself than 
the face of the emperor. Heavy braids drawn up above the 
forehead frame the small oval of the face with its beauti- 
ful, clear forehead, the soft, slightly drawn-in cheeks, and 
the firm, pointed, slightly dimpled chin. The gently swell- 
ing lips are full of an austere sweetness; the steep nose with 
its dainty lobes and the delicate yet strong shaping of its 
widening and narrowing ridge gives the face an air of re- 
strained superiority. Above the somewhat oblique eyes high 
eyebrows curve upward. The slight and yet decisive move- 
ment of the planes between the eyes and eyebrows, of the 
forehead, and of the cheeks gives to the face the expression 
of an inner fire underneath the calm of the countenance. 
Here also we encounter the Christian acceptance of suffer- 
ing which we found in the face of the emperor.™* 


* *x 


Husband and wife on the lid of a double tomb is a 
theme that was also worked out in the way of the Renais- 
sance in the Rémhild tomb of Elizabeth and Hermann 
VIII zu Henneberg (Fig. 5), created probably by the 
hand of Hermann Vischer the Younger after a drawing 
by Albrecht Diirer.*° In the case of the Rémhild lid the 
decision between representing the figures lying or stand- 
ing was made in favor of standing, in spite of the fact that 
the lid which carries the figures, like that of the Bamberg 
tomb, is in a horizontal position. The side-by-side position 
of the couple on the Bamberg lid has yielded in the Rém- 
hild lid to a face-to-face arrangement rich in connecting 
elements. Neither of the two Rémhild figures exists for it- 
self, but each is part of a pictorial composition: the knight 
concentrates his gaze on his lady who modestly lowers her 
eyes. The mood produced is peculiar to a group. 

The Henneberg tomb at Rémhild was created nearly 
at the same time as the imperial tomb at Bamberg;*® the 
stylistic differences are mainly explained by the different 
generations to which Riemenschneider and Hermann 


54. A St. Anne in the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore which 
we attributed to Riemenschneider will be found to have a face 
strikingly similar to Cunegund’s face. Cf. Justus Bier, “An ‘Anna 
Selbdritt? by Riemenschneider,” The Journal of the Walters Art 
Gallery, VII-VII1, 1944-1945, Pp. 10-37. 

55. Cf. S. Meller, Peter Vischer der Aeltere und seine Werkstatt, 
Leipzig, 1925, pp. 134-143, 206; F. Winkler, Die Zeichnungen 
Albrecht Diirers, Berlin, 1937, 11, p. 148, fig. 489 and pl. xxv. 
Alexander Mayer, “Der Meister des Rémhilder Doppelgrabmals,” 
Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, XXXVUl, 1914, p. 96, attrib- 
uted the work to Peter Vischer the Elder. 


56. Elizabeth died in 1507, Hermann VIII in 1535. According 
to Meller, of. cit., p. 141, ordered in 1507; according to Winkler, 
loc. cit., “the earliest around 1510.” 
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Vischer the Younger belonged. It would be false to see in 
Riemenschneider’s work only the preliminary step to the 
Renaissance performance of Hermann Vischer — the Rie- 
menschneider tomb has its own artistic law. ‘The consist- 
ency of Vischer’s work — already prefigured in Diirer’s 
drawing — is one-sided; the figures definitely are stand- 
ing and turn toward each other; this arrangement gives 
the effect of a pictorial composition but does not account at 
all for its relation to the lid. Riemenschneider’s composi- 
tion, on the contrary, fulfilling equally well the demands 
of dignified representation, considers the position of the lid, 
and at least presents the figures in profile, an intention un- 
fortunately made impractical by the recent raising of the 
tomb. Riemenschneider’s concept may also have been in- 
fluenced by the burial of the pair in separate coffins, which 
probably led to the working of the lid in two halves with a 
longitudinal joint between the figures.°’ This may also ex- 
plain why the artist departed from the accustomed repre- 
sentation of the imperial couple carrying between them the 
model of the Cathedral.** 

The way in which relations are formed between Rie- 
menschneider’s figures in spite of their statuesque side-by- 
side position accounts for the special charm of his work: 
Henry, taller and more erect than Cunegund, and there- 
fore resting on a cushion which is moved a little higher up 
than his wife’s, turns his head very slightly toward her. 
Cunegund, on the contrary, bends her head humbly aside, 
but without turning it toward her husband. And in keep- 
ing with this self-containment her head inclines almost un- 
noticeably toward her scepter, while the scepter of the em- 
peror, slightly more inclined than his head, seems to form a 
connecting link with the empress. The movement of the 
folds in the cloaks which envelop the figures is also, in 
spite of the similarity in the main theme, full of variations. 
Henry as well as Cunegund has lifted up the cloak in 
front of his body: the empress has drawn hers up under- 
neath her elbows so that it drags in funnel-shaped folds in 


57. Cf. in the legend “Von sant Kungund” — we translate from 
the edition of the Heiligenleben, printed by Koberger at Nurem- 
berg in 1488, fol. LXVv — Cunegund’s request on her deathbed: 
“When I die, you shall bury me at Bamberg beside my brother Em- 
peror Henry whom God gave me from heaven and you shall lay 
me in a separate grave at his side.” Only since the transfer in 1653 
have the relics been locked in a joint coffin inside the tomb. 

58. J. Heller, Verzeichnis von bambergischen topographisch- 
historischen A bbildungen, Bamberg, 1841, Nos. 220 ff., points out 
ten woodcuts with this representation alone between 1487 and 
1511. Our illustration (Fig. 7) of the broadside Oratio ad . 
Kunegundin , Bamberg, Hieronymus Héltzel, 1509, which con- 
tains this representation in the right lower corner, may serve as an 
example. Among sculptural renderings of the theme there should 
be named first of all the retable in the imperial chapel of the 
Nuremberg castle (ca. 1500). Reproduced in Hugo Barbeck, 4/r- 
Niirnberg, Nuremberg, 1894-1902, pt. 2, pl. 13, fig. 3. In il- 
luminations the representation appears as early as the twelfth cen- 
tury in codex E.III.25 of the Bamberg State Library, fol. 2. (Cf. 
H,. Janitschek, Geschichte der deutschen Malerei, Berlin, 1890, 
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front of the lower part of her body and floats down at her 
sides in exuberant crumpling and puffing; the emperor is 
holding the cloak from above between arms and sides so 
that it falls over the arms, swinging downward in a curve 
without break on his right side and descending on his left 
in a slow fall often broken by folds. In contrast to the cen- 
tered motif of Cunegund’s drapery with the heavily hang- 
ing triangular folds, which had belonged to Riemenschnei- 
der’s code of forms since the Scherenberg monument (Fig. 
21), Henry’s figure shows a freer arrangement of dra- 
pery: half of the cloak is drawn in front of the body and 
the push and pull of its folds give space to the left knee 
which strongly projects underneath the cloak. The mean- 
ing of this varied use of drapery is evident: in the figure of 
the empress it sustains the expression of calmness, restraint, 
and balance; in the figure of the emperor, forceful 
strength, firmness, and grandeur. The contrast becomes 
visible even in the lions: the lion of the empress — slightly 
larger to make up for her smaller size — acts far less 
jerkily than the lion of the emperor with its springing, 


strained movements and the abrupt turn of its head. 


THE RELIEFs ON THE SIDE AND HEAD-END 


On the northern side, under the recumbent figure of 
the empress, the sarcophagus shows two incidents from the 
Cunegund legend: on the left the Ordeal (Fig. 10) and 
on the right the Miracle of the Crystal Bowl (Fig. 13). 
On the southern side, under the recumbent figure of the 
emperor, appear two incidents from the Henry legend: 
the Weighing of Emperor Henry’s Soul (Fig. 15) and the 
Miraculous Removal of the Stone (Fig. 18). The western 
end under the feet of the saintly couple is occupied by a 
representation of Cunegund’s Leave-Taking at Henry’s 
Death-Bed (Fig. 14). This incident belongs to both leg- 
endary cycles. 

The miracles which form the content of these scenes are 
related in the Heiligenleben, as the German translation 
of the Legenda Aurea of Jacobus de Voragine is called; 
they are found in the legend of Emperor Henry.*® The 
Miracle of the Crystal Bow] is the only miracle lacking in 


p. 121.) In wall paintings on the buildings of the cathedral square 
it caught the eyes of Riemenschneider’s contemporaries, as Katz- 
heimer’s drawing of the Ordeal (Fig. 8) shows. (Cf. C. Dodgson, 
loc. cit.) Among painted altarpieces, see Katzheimer’s pictures with 
the imperial couple. (Cf. K. H. Degen, Bamberger Blatter fiir 
frankische Kunst und Geschichte, 1X, 1932, p. 34.) Differing from 
the type followed in these representations is the iconographically 
interesting representation on a painting from the school of Wolge- 
mut in the Bavarian National Museum: St. Henry with a model of 
the Cathedral and St. Cunegund with a model of St. Stephen’s 
Church flanking St. James the Elder. Cf., moreover, K. Kiinstle, 
Ikonographie der Heiligen, Freiburg, 1926, who is not very in- 
formative regarding this theme. 

59. We used the edition which most probably was used by 
Riemenschneider, too: Summertayl der heiligen leben, Nurem- 
berg, Anton Koberger, 1488, fol. lxii—lxiiii. 
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Fic. 22. Creglingen, Herrgottskirche: Tilman 
Riemenschneider, Ascension of the Virgin, ca. 
1510 


Fic. 23. Creglingen, Herrgottskirche: Tilman 
Riemenschneider, Annunciation, Relief on One of 
the Shutters of the Altarpiece of the Ascension of 
the Virgin, ca. 1510 


Fic. 21. Wirzburg, Cathedral: Tilman 
Riemenschneider, Monument of Prince- 
i Bishop Rudolf von Scherenberg, 1496- 
«61499 
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Fic. 19. Rothenburg-on-the-Tauber, St. Jakob: Tilman Riemenschneider, Altarpiece of the Holy 


Blood, Shrine with the Last Supper (1501-1502) and Shutters with the Entry into Jerusalem and the 
Mount of Olives (1502-1504) 
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this legend as well as in the legend of St. Cunegund, and 
no other German or Latin literary source before Riemen- 
schneider’s time is to be found for it.°° Nevertheless it 
must have been a popular story like the other legends, since 
the title woodcut of the Cunegund legend in the edition of 
the Heiligenleben printed by Anton Koberger in Nurem- 
berg in 1488 (Fig. 6) represents this incident, although it 
is not dealt with in the text. Pater Nonosius Stettfelder 
gives a detailed account of this miracle in his legend of 
Henry and Cunegund, which appeared in 1511.° He evi- 
dently borrows from the oral as well as the pictorial Bam- 
berg tradition, since he remarks that “this incident is 
painted in Saint Steffan’s Church at Bamberg.” This pic- 
ture must have been famous, as “many Popes had endowed 
it with great grace and dispensation and also forgiveness of 
sins.” Since Riemenschneider’s employers themselves had 
to depend on the same tradition as Pater Nonosius in se- 
lecting the miracles for the reliefs on the imperial tomb, his 
account may serve us also as a source for the contents of the 
Riemenschneider reliefs. 

Contrary to former assertions, Riemenschneider’s re- 
lief compositions are new creations on the basis of the leg- 
end.** The correspondences with other contemporary rep- 
resentations of the legend of Emperor Henry and Cune- 
gund are confined to subject matter, so that they prove 
only the use of the same literary sources. The two wood- 
cuts of the Koberger Heiligenleben of 1488 (Figs. 6 and 
16) characteristically had no influence at all on Riemen- 
schneider’s representation of the Miracle of the Crystal 
Bowl or of the Weighing of Emperor Henry’s Soul. When 


Riemenschneider reverts to other artists’ works — as for 


60. Cf. Max Miller, loc. cit. 
61. Nonosius, loc. cit. 


62. According to Fr. Fr. Leitschuh, Studien und Quellen zur 
deutschen Kunstgeschichte des 15. und 16. Jahrhunderts, Freiburg, 
1912, p. 43, “There is no doubt that for all scenes of the monu- 
ment Riemenschneider was shown designs made by others, specifi- 
cally those of Hans Wolf, who was paid for his work in 1508.” In 
his earlier work, Georg III, Schenk von Limpurg, der Bischof von 
Bamberg in Goethes “Gétz von Berlichingen,” Ein Beitrag zur 
Kunst- und Kulturgeschichte, Bamberg, 1888, note 32, Leitschuh 
had cited from the treasury records the alleged proof of this asser- 
tion. Under the year 1508 is recorded, “3 gulden geben Hansen 
Wolf, Maler, hat meinem gnidigen Herrn etliche Figuren ge- 
macht” (given 3 guilders to Hans Wolf, painter; has made some 
pictures for my gracious lord). “That we have to understand by 
this, designs for Riemenschneider’s tomb,” as Leitschuh supposes, is 
impossible since the contract for the imperial tomb was closed in 
1499. Leitschuh continues to support this erroneous view in his 
book, Bamberg (Beriihmte Kunststétten, Lx111), Leipzig, 1914, 
p. 86. Sculptural renderings of scenes from Cunegund’s legend, 
made a few years before Riemenschneider’s contract was closed, ex- 
isted in Bamberg. The inventory of the monastery Michelsberg 
lists under the year 1493 a sum paid to Master Ulrich, image 
carver, for eight scenes carved for the shutters of an altarpiece 
containing a statue of St. Cunegund. Master Ulrich received 16 
guilders for each piece. Cf. K. H. Degen, Die.Bamberger Malerei 
des XV. Jahrhunderts (Studien zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte, 
CCLXxx), Strassburg, 1931, p. 63. 
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example to a Schongauer engraving (Fig. 9) for the St. 
Lawrence in the Weighing of the Soul (Fig. 15) — these 
works are the inspiration for details and not for whole com- 
positions. Thus it is only to make clear how far Riemen- 
schneider transcended former compositions that we take an 
interest in the more important representations of these 
miracles. Besides the previously mentioned woodcuts of the 
Koberger Heiligenleben of 1488, Wolf Traut’s series of 
woodcuts, on a broadside published in 1509 in Bamberg, 
represents ten incidents from the Cunegund legend (Fig. 
7).°° Further, we have a drawing of 1507 by Wolfgang 
Katzheimer (Fig. 8)°* to which the middle picture of 
the 1509 broadside goes back, then another series of wood- 
cuts by Wolf Traut in Pater Nonosius Stettfelder’s legend 
of Henry and Cunegund published in 1511 (one repro- 
duced as Fig. 3),°° and finally the series of paintings in the 
Bavarian National Museum at Munich (one reproduced 
as Fig. 12),°* which originated — probably in Augsburg 
— at the beginning of the sixteenth century. The connec- 
tions with Riemenschneider, especially in the case of the 
Traut series of woodcuts of 1509 and 1511, could consist 
only in dependence on the Riemenschneider compositions, 
not in the opposite,°’ since Riemenschneider must have 
furnished drawings of his designs for the whole work at the 
closing of the contract in 1499, as in the analogous cases of 
the Miinnerstadt altarpiece and the Rothenburg Altarpiece 
of the Holy Blood.** 


63. Our illustration is after the uncolored copy of the Munich 
State Library (Einbl. VII 19°). 

64. Dodgson, loc. cit., dated the drawing before 1487. K. H. 
Degen, of. cit., 1931, p. 63, and Joc. cit., 1932, p. 34, Maintains 
that the drawing was not made until 1507 and that the painter 
followed a water color made in the ’eighties, showing the cathedral 
square and the imperial palace, with the houses of the canons 
which had burned down in 1487. Dodgson himself, who for this 
reason had dated the drawing before 1487, found that the style 
of the drawing indicated the time around 1500 or somewhat later. 
Cf. Degen, loc. cit., 1932, on a painting of the same theme dis- 
covered by K. Feuchtmayr, which was to be published by him in 
the Miinchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst. 

65. Our illustration is after the uncolored copy of the Bamberg 
State Library. 

66. Presumably donated by Duke Albrecht IV and his wife 
Cunegund. Cf. the Gemdlde-Katalog des bayerischen National- 
museums (Kat. vi11), Munich, 1908, nos. 284-291. 

67. According to Fr. Fr. Leitschuh, of. cit., 1912, p. 42, the 
woodcuts of 1509 and 1511 are also based on drawings by the 
Bamberg Court painter Hans Wolf, to whom he quite unfoundedly 
ascribes the designs for Riemenschneider’s compositions. According 
to the view of Dodgson, Catalogue of Early German and Flemish 
Woodcuts . . . im the British Museum, London, 1903, 1, pp. 507, 
511 f. with plate xiv, the models for the woodcuts of 1509 and 
1511 are by Wolf Traut. 

68. Cf. Bier, of. cit., 1925, pp. 92 f., nos. 1 and 3; op. cit., 
1930, p. 171, no. 61. Also in the case of the Scherenberg monu- 
ment; cf. Bier, of. cit., 1925, p. 101, no. 23, “wie ime des ein visir 
behendet” as in a drawing handed over to him (that is, to the 
bishop) ; our opinion given there in note 7 is erroneous. 
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CUNEGUND’s ORDEAL BY Fire (Fig. 10) 


The story is briefly this: Henry and Cunegund, in spite 
of their marriage, lived together as brother and sister. ‘The 
devil, despising the purity of the imperial couple, makes use 
of the absence of the emperor to pass out of the empress’ 
chamber in the shape of a well-known knight, as if he “Shad 
lain with her.”®? The emperor is informed of these visits 
after his-return, so that he charges her with adultery. She 
has herself arraigned before a court of princes, who can- 
not arrive at a judgment, and in consequence she herself 
makes the decision to appeal to the “highest judge’’ (the 
“héchste Gericht”) in order to prove her innocence by the 
ordeal of fire. 

Riemenschneider shows this divine judgment in one of 
his two Cunegund reliefs. He transfers the incident into a 
broad hall of the imperial castle. ‘To the left stands the em- 
peror, awaiting developments, with his hands crossed over 
the staff which he carries with him on account of the lame- 
ness in his hip.*° Stubbornly angry, he looks away from the 
empress. As the first in his suite, the devil keeps close to the 
emperor. He appears in the shape of a young fop with a 
cocked cap on his elegantly arranged curls, with a mantle 
of the newest cut, and the “cow-mouth” shoes which had 
just come into fashion. He is the accuser who points his 
finger at Cunegund while he talks to the emperor. If the 
faces of the emperor and the satanic dandy are unmoved, 
the other witnesses of the scene are affected. The smith in 
the leather apron, who appears in the midst of the princes 
forming the emperor’s retinue, turns his glance aside as if to 
show that as far as he is concerned the empress is in need 
of no vindication. His countenance, with its high forehead 
under the net cap, contrasts with the heads of the princes, 
who try to conceal their sympathy behind a self-controlled 
dignity. His is an artisan’s head, with an air of complete 
absorption in his work and of pious retirement from this 
world, 

The right half of the relief is devoted entirely to the 
empress. With a firm step, her feet bare and her dress 
elegantly shortened, she hurries over the red-hot plow- 
shares. The face with its quiet, self-contained charm and 
self-forgetful expression of submission and confidence in 
Divine grace is unforgettable — a face in which the me- 
diaeval belief in miracles has placed an incomparable me- 
morial to itself. And yet, devoutly as Riemenschneider may 

69. Wolf Traut has adopted this incident among the scenes he 
depicts on the aforementioned broadside (Fig. 7) as well as in 
Pater Nonosius’ legend. 

70. The legend of how Emperor Henry became lame (“huf- 
faltz”) through the touch of an angel as a sign of his being graced 
by a vision of Christ and his heavenly hosts is told in the Hezli- 
genleben, Nuremberg, Anton Koberger, 1488, fol. CLXXIIIv, in 
connection with the legend of St. Michael. Long before Riemen- 
schneider, Henry had been represented with a shortened left leg in 


the thirteenth-century statue on the southeast portal of the Bamberg 
Cathedral. 
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have followed the report of the miraculous occurrence, he 
is a child of his time in mirroring the intervention of the 
heavenly powers only in Cunegund’s expression and in re- 
nouncing entirely the effort to embody it concretely. Such 
an effort is made in a drawing in the Vita Cunegundis, 
compiled at her canonization in 1200; it represents the 
scene in such fashion that a hand of blessing from the 
clouds accompanies Cunegund’s passage over the red-hot 
plowshares and a halo surrounds her head (Fig. 11).” 

If Riemenschneider’s narration is compared with con- 
temporary representations, it becomes evident that he sug- 
gests, more than he circumstantially depicts, the motifs of 
the legend which were certainly familiar to beholders; he 
relies entirely on those features which speak the language 
of humanity. In order to estimate Riemenschneider’s 
spontaneous limitation in the choice of motifs, we must 
compare with it the drawing by Katzheimer (Fig. 8), 
which is repeated in the broadside of 1509 (Fig. 7). It 
makes a great display of retinue for the emperor and em- 
press,‘” and its portrayal of structures and episodes on the 
cathedral square includes a thousand details. The placing 
of the scene in this square is as arbitrary as the location in 
the Riemenschneider relief, where it is transferred to the 
castle, for according to the literary tradition as fixed in the 
legend of 1511 it took place “in the chapel which stands 
beside the cathedral to this day.” 

It is not a matter of chance that Riemenschneider chose 
the simple castle hall as his locality instead of the cathedral 
square or the chapel, or that he omitted Cunegund’s suite. 
He omitted even the two bishops who, according to the 
legend, led Cunegund. They appear in the drawing of 
1200, and were also not forgotten in the representations 
by Katzheimer and Traut. And it is not mere arbitrariness 
that Riemenschneider limited himself to a quiet bystander 
in the case of the smith and to four of the twelve red-hot 
plowshares, in place of elaborating on their being heated, 
brought to the spot, and laid down.” 


71. Bamberg, State Library: R. Msc. 120 (E.III.25), fol. 31. 
Our illustration shows the upper half of the miniature; the lower 
half represents Cunegund’s pardoning of the emperor. (There is 
an illustration of the whole miniature in Friedrich Leitschuh, 4 us 
den Schatzen der Bamberger Bibliothek, Bamberg, 1888.) Franz 
Fr. Leitschuh’s assertion, of. cit., 1912, p. 42, that the pictorial 
motif of Riemenschneider’s representation goes back to this minia- 
ture, is completely unfounded. Riemenschneider may have known 
the miniature in the codex formerly belonging to the cathedral 
library (cf. on this codex Max Miller, loc. cit., p. 69); it could 
not have served him as a model. 

72. An unimportant Wiirzburg relief of the beginning of the 
sixteenth century also excels in this point. Cf. Witte, Die Skulp- 
turen der Sammlung Schniitgen in Céln, Berlin, 1912, pl. 81, 
no. 2. 

73. Tonnies, of. cit., p. 180, and following him H. Schrade, 
op. cit., p. 162, pose the problem whether the farthest, bare-headed, 
and beardless head appearing in complete profile goes back for its 
model to a portrait on a coin. If the influence of a coin portrait is 
thought possible in this head, which has the appearance of a stop- 
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Riemenschneider suppressed certain motives altogether, 
as being unworthy of his perception of the incident. Such is 
the case with the brutal scene in which the emperor strikes 
Cunegund in the face so that blood gushes from her mouth 
when, against the emperor’s will, she makes it evident 
through her loudly spoken prayer that even as her husband 
he had never known her (“d[a]z mein keiner nye ge- 
waltig ward”). Other artists of this age were less discrimi- 
nating in such things than Riemenschneider: Katzheimer 
and, later, Wolf Traut show how Cunegund presses the 
veil to her bleeding mouth, while the painter of the series 
of scenes from the Cunegund legend in the Bavarian Na- 
tional Museum (Fig. 12) did not scruple to choose the mo- 
ment when the emperor lifts his clenched fist to strike 
Cunegund’s face. 

Whether the figure of the accuser represents the devil in 
human form, in spite of the fact that he shows neither the 
clawed foot nor the horns with which Wolf Traut 
equipped him, is a problem to be raised less on the grounds 
of the interpretation of the relief than on those of Rie- 
menschneider’s attitude toward the legendary tradition. 
The mere fact that the devil, who manifests himself at the 
deathbed of the emperor according to the legend, is made 
to appear in Riemenschneider’s death scene as an aristo- 
cratic gentleman without satanic attributes, makes it prob- 
able that Riemenschneider had Satan in mind. 

The efforts of the devil to incriminate Cunegund gain 
considerably more scope in the different versions of the 
legend. The Legenda Aurea had contented itself with hav- 
ing the empress incriminated by a knight at the instigation 
of the devil.“* The German edition already has the devil 


gap, a solution offers itself. The same proud, haughty features, 
only less youthful, are found a decade later in a medal of the 
Prince-Bishop Lorenz von Bibra struck in 1511 (Fig. 24). All the 
features correspond: the peculiarly flat shape of the eye; the power- 
fully emphasized brow; the slightly humped ridge of the nose, the 
raised nostrils from which strongly marked folds descend to the 
mouth; the double chin, just recognizable in the supposed earlier 
likeness on the tomb; the wavy hair loosely surrounding the head. 
If the profile head of the Ordeal relief really represents Lorenz 
von Bibra, it must show him after an older likeness, as ten years 
younger than the head on the medal of 1511 (here reproduced for 
the first time). The University Museum of Wiirzburg possesses two 
variants of the medal of 1511 in silver and brass, and J. H. Loch- 
ner, Sammlung merkwiirdiger Medaillen, 2tes Jahr, 1738, pp. 281- 
288, describes a third variant of 1513 as “very rare.” An earlier 
variant of this medal has not been discovered. It appears very un- 
likely that Riemenschneider himself would have thought of com- 
memorating his prince by including him among those princes who 
refused to pass unjust judgment on Cunegund. Did Lorenz von 
Bibra himself, to whom humanistic ideas of perpetuating one’s 
image were not at all alien, give the hint for the making of his 
half-hidden portrait? 

74. So reports the chapter “De sancto Laurentio martire.” 
C. Streit, Riemenschneider, Berlin, 1888, p. 13, and following him 
G. A. Weber, Til Riemenschneider, 3d ed., Regensburg, 1911, 
p-. 162, and Schrade, of. cit., p. 162, make use of this report when 
they relate that a courtier whom the empress had repulsed accused 
her of infidelity in order to revenge himself. 


leaving the empress’ chamber in the form of the knight. 
The oral tradition may then have so spun out the legend 
that the devil also played the part of spreader of the slander 
and accuser, since the Traut broadside of 1509 (Fig. 7) 
represented, as a separate scene independent of the incident 
of the Divine judgment, the Evil One in the form of a 
youth slandering the empress to the emperor. Here too the 
devil is represented without any of his characteristics (the 
title calls him “demon iuvenis sub imagine”*®), and it 
seems to have suited Riemenschneider, too, to portray the 
devil as hardly distinguishable from the men among whom 
he wandered in the shape of a foppish courtier. Grotesque 
distortion, a coarse separation of good and evil, were for- 
eign to Riemenschneider. He was certain that the con- 
cealed decisions that men make, which drive them to 
Heaven or to Hell, do not show in their features — even 
his Judas is similar to the picture of Christ. 


Tue Mrrac.e OF THE Crystrat Bowt (Fig. 13) 


The legend relates that during the building of St. 
Stephen’s Church, which the empress erected with her 
own means, she appeared every evening at the site with a 
crystal bowl filled with coins. Then, as she had the day- 
laborers walk by her one after the other and take their 
wages from the bowl, the miracle came about every day 
anew that none could take more for himself than was due 
him according to the work he had done. 

Cunegund, her imperial rank revealed as in all the 
other reliefs by the large crown over the turban-like head- 
dress ornamented with a brooch, sits on a high-backed 
throne. She wears the same elegant garment with closely 
fitting bodice that we know from the Ordeal relief, and a 
mantle is draped loosely about her left shoulder and her 
knees. Two of her ladies-in-waiting stand beside her. One 
is an elderly woman with a simple headdress, whose face 
shows her pleasure at the divine grace bestowed on her mis- 
tress, and the other a young girl, who politely folds her 
arms and inclines her enchantingly attractive head in mute 
amazement. She has the same hairdress of abundant braids 
as her mistress, and in addition ribbons are bound in her 
hair, but her figure under the small cape that covers the 
narrow shoulders seems to possess a maidenly delicacy con- 
trasting with the empress’ matronly dignity. The empress 
beckons to the shy, crowded workmen to take their wages 
from the crystal bowl filled with pennies which she holds 
in her right hand. The pennies are visible today only as an 
indistinguishable mass, since the single coins were indi- 
cated only by the painting, which has disappeared except 
for a small remnant toward the lower edge.** Filled with 


75. It continues: “Dicit hic castum falso temerasse pudorem. 
Impurumque negat per sacra iura scelsus.” | 


76. The bowl is to be seen filled with pennies in the engraving 
in Sollerius, of. cit., following p. 10, Sollerius reproduces the side- 
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awe before the empress, the foremost of the workmen ap- 
proaches — a bearded man in a belted smock and closely 
fitting hose. He has removed his hat and carries his mat- 
tock on his shoulder. He stretches his hand out hesitantly 
toward the bowl to take the coins, not daring to look down 
at the miracle-working object. In contrast to him, his 
‘ neighbor stares fixedly at the bowl, but is filled with an 
anxious timidity that forces him to draw back in spite of the 
beckoning gesture of the empress. Participation in what is 
going on is expressed also in the heads of the day-laborers 
who stand behind these two foreground figures. One of 
them, with a padded headdress, turns toward the others as 
if in inquiry. His great sledge-hammer pushed in front of 
the face of the bare-headed figure beside him eliminates it 
as if in the crowd it were impossible for this figure to catch 
a glimpse of the empress. The bearded old man in the cen- 
ter of the closely packed group stares straight ahead in as- 
tonishment, while the one farthest to the rear strains to lobk 
at the incident over the heads of the others. 

The costumes of the workmen are outspokenly old- 
fashioned, in contrast to the fashionable costumes of the 
ladies as well as to those of the courtiers in the Ordeal. ‘The 
one drawing back, who rests his left hand lightly on his 
ax and grasps his dagger with his right, wears a sleeved 
vest with a skirt-like lower garment sewn to it and the 
Gugel, a fringed hood — an article of clothing that at this 
time was still worn only by common people. The rough felt 
hats also belong to popular costume. 

The indication of space is strictly limited to the hori- 
zontal separation of the back wall from floor and ceiling. 
The only furnishing is the throne, the panelled sides of 
which are decorated with carved tracery; the left and only 
visible post on the back of the throne bears a wood carving 
of a small, crouching dog. 

Because the beckoning hand of the empress overlaps the 
first day-laborer’s hand as it is stretched out to grasp the 
coins, the relief has for the most part been falsely inter- 
preted, as if the workmen, dissatisfied with their wages, 
came to demand higher pay from the empress, who was 
trying to make clear to them the injustice of their claim." 
The miracle, according to this interpretation, is that the 
workers, although paid by the empress the higher wages 
they demanded, arrive home to find in their pockets the 
original lower wages. This interpretation, contrary to the 
contemporary representations of the legend, is occasioned 
principally by the apparently empty plate, which made it 
possible to understand the beckoning motion of the em- 
press as a gesture of violent speech, and the shy approach 


views of the tomb besides the aforementioned view of the cover. 
Streit, of. cit., p. 13, is the first to describe it as “an empty bowl.” 
The ancient glass bowl with which the legend is connected is still 
preserved in the Bamberg Cathedral treasury. Cf. Bassermann- 
Jordan, of. cét., p. 13, no. 18. 


77- Thus Streit, of. cit., p. 13, and following him Ténnies, 
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and grasping gesture of the first day-laborer as an insolent 
demand. Although his hand opens downward to pick up 
the coins, it was taken for granted that he held the low 
wages which he wanted to return."* It was found that “the 
crowd of men armed with tools was threateningly ap- 


proaching,””® 


that the man in the cowl “was dangerously 
fingering his large dagger,” and that a “revolutionary at- 
mosphere” pervaded the whole scene.*° However, finer 
observations pointed out that the fascination among the 
workers, the abstracted mood of being nothing but wit- 
nesses, would not tally with this any more than would the 
inquiring and beseeching expression in the face of the 
“ringleader.”’** 

Interpretation of this sort becomes untenable when it is 
seen that the plate is not empty and not hollowed inward, 
but filled with a heaped-up mass of pennies, to receive 
which the workers approach in respectful humility. And 
our account is further confirmed by the narrative of Pater 
Nonosius and by the Latin inscription on the representa- 
tion in the broadside of 1509 (Fig. 7),°* as well as by all 
pictorial reproductions of the scene, especially the wood- 
cut in the Heiligenleben of 1488 (Fig. 6), the Traut 
woodcuts of 1509 (Fig. 7) and 1511, and the Munich 
painting, which all show the hollow plate filled with coins. 
The woodcuts reproduce the incident more clearly than the 
Riemenschneider relief, for they show the day-laborers 
putting their hands in the bowl, while Riemenschneider re- 
nounces this choice of the dramatically effective moment. 
On the other hand, he knows how to raise the atmosphere 
of the scene far above the flat commonplaceness of the 
woodcut pictures: in contrast to their bourgeois intimacy 
Riemenschneider surrounds the empress with an aura of 
untouchability, strengthened by the interval between the 
group including the empress and her ladies-in-waiting, in 


whom the miraculous event finds a passive mirror, and the 


op. cit., p. 180; Adelmann, “Til Riemenschneider,” Walhalla, v1, 
1910, p. 27; Weber, of. cit., p. 163; and Schrade, of. cit., p. 162. 
G. Lill, “Das Bamberger Heinrichsgrab Til Riemenschneiders,” 
Deutsche Kunst, Bilderhefte, herausgegeben vom Bayerischen 
Nationalmuseum Miinchen, 1, 2, Munich, 1921, also gives the false 
interpretation, while W. von den Steinen, Heinrich IT. der Heilige, 
Bamberg, 1924, attempts to mediate between Nonosius and the later 
interpretation. Our interpretation (with citation of a passage from 
the text of Nonosius) in Tilmann Riemenschneider, Ein Gedenk- 
buch, Augsburg, 1931, p. 24, follows the account of Pater No- 
nosius. Th. Demmler, Die Meisterwerke Tilmann Riemenschnei- 
ders, Berlin, 1936, p. 30, refers to it without giving up the errone- 
ous interpretation of Streit. 

78. Thus Tonnies, loc. cit. 

79. Thus Demmler, Joc. cit., following Adelmann, loc. cit., 
p. 28. 

80. Schrade; loc. cit. 

81. Cf. Demmler, of. cit., p. 33. 


82. .“Hic faber impensi precium capit omne laboris. Nec cui 
merito praemia ferre licet.” This corresponds completely to No- 
nosius’ account. 
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group of the day-laborers, whose pushing forward is 
checked by respectful embarrassment. The avoidance of 
any detailed description of locale also serves to heighten the 
spiritual mood of the whole. We learn from Riemenschnei- 
der’s representation only that he desires to show a closed 
space. Traut on the contrary places the throne in his wood- 
cuts in the open, beside the partly constructed church, 
which indeed corresponds to Nonosius’ narrative but 
weighs down the composition with much that is incidental. 


THe DeatH oF EMpPERorR Henry (Fig. 14) 


The large deathbed fills the scene. It is placed athwart 
the room and extends backward somewhat slantingly. At 
the head it is surrounded by a curtain hooked back to the 
side, which also serves as an outer limit for the space repre- 
sented. ‘The end of this curtain rests on the back of a low 
chair standing with a chest in front of the bed. A pillow, 
slightly wrinkled, lies on the chair; under the chest, which 
rests on a low pedestal, the emperor’s slippers appear on 
the tile floor. The emperor lies on his bed completely 
clothed in a coat with a broad fur collar. A figured cover- 
let reaches to his waist. On his head, supported by two pil- 
lows, rests the crown that makes him recognizable as em- 
peror. Cunegund occupies the middle position on the other 
side of the bed. She stands beside her dying husband, lost 
in sorrow and drying her flowing tears with the veil ex- 
tending from the pad under her crown, while she places 
her left hand before her body. Her parents are at her side, 
and behind her stands one of her ladies-in-waiting, who 
gently comforts her by putting a hand on her shoulder just 
as the two princes beside her father seek to comfort him by 
gently touching his shoulder and arm. The emperor, whose 
left hand lies quietly on the coverlet, points with his right 
toward his weeping wife and commends her to the pro- 
tection of her parents and the princes of the realm: “I 
leave her to God and to you,” he says, “‘as you have in- 
trusted her to me, a pure maiden.”** At these words the 
mother, wringing her hands, looks with surprise at her 
virgin daughter, while her father, his arms crossed re- 
signedly on his breast, looks at the princes as though he 
wanted to read from their expressions the effect of the em- 
peror’s words. In the foreground at the foot of the bed, the 
devil in the shape of a courtier kneels on a knee-pad. Bow- 
ing forward and beckoning toward the emperor with his 
long finger, he tries to lure the latter’s soul. His hectic 
countenance with its long, pointed nose stretches toward 
his victim with an evil, keenly observant expression. The 
lean figure is dressed as if he were on a hunt, in a closely 
fitting coat with a wide skirt slit at the sides, and a long 
dagger at his waist. The infernal huntsman holds his cap 
in his left hand with his arm turned peculiarly outwards. 


83. Heiligenleben, Nuremberg, Anton Koberger, 1488, “Von 
Keyser Heinrich,” fol. 
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No one seems to realize the presence of the sinister guest, 
except the little lap dog on the chest beside the bed, who 
cowers down as he scents the Evil One. 

The former interpreters of the relief all miss the true 
sense of this figure and call it the emperor’s “huntsman” 
(Letbjager) or “chamberlain.”** For that reason they also 
suppress in description the -beckoning gesture, which per- 
force seemed senseless to them for a mourner of the em- 
peror’s retinue.*° But the scene can be added to the other 
scenes of miracles as a manifestation of the wonder-work- 
ing power of the emperor only if Satan is present. Al- 
though Satan appears in the guise of a gentleman (“in 
eines Herren Gestalt”), he is recognized by the emperor 
who, by appealing to divine power, forces him to assume 
his true form as the devil and leave. The devil at the death- 
bed, tempting the dying man to turn his thoughts to the 
transitory things of this earth, striving to put him in de- 
spair by picturing his sins, and trying him with impatience, 
pride of the spirit, and scruples about faith, was a concep- 
tion familiar to Riemenschneider’s contemporaries.*° 

Earlier observers have tried to identify courtiers from 
the Ordeal (Fig. 10) in the figures gathered around the 
deathbed: the figure demonstrated by us to be the devil was 
supposed to be the farthest courtier who turns his head in 
complete profile in the other relief; and the prince in a 
cloak with loose sleeves, simply because he is wearing the 
netted cap, seemed recognizable in the figure pointed out 
in the other relief to be the smith, on account of his arti- 
san’s dress with high-necked blouse and leather apron.** 
We can identify only the young prince stepping behind the 
empress’ father to comfort him, with the prince behind the 
accuser in the other relief — in both cases his deeply af- 
fected face looks like the very anti-type to the devil’s un- 
moved malice. 

The figures flanking Cunegund at the deathbed must be 
her parents: otherwise it would not be clear why the prince 


84. Streit, op. cit., p. 13; Weber, of. cit., p. 164. 

85. Demmler, of. cit., p. 30, alone seeks to explain it as a 
“pointing at the dying man.” The lap dog also could not escape 
misinterpretations. According to Ténnies, of. cit., p. 182, it is 
sleeping, while according to Schrade, of. cit., p. 163, Riemen- 
schneider, “out of a naive sense for the quaint features of exist- 
ence,” has “a cur jump over the bed-stead”! 


86. Cf. the many editions of the Ars moriendi, for example the 
representations of Master E.S. reproduced in M. Geisberg, Der 
Meister E. S. (Meister der Graphik, x), Leipzig, 1914, pl. 7, and 
in E. Hessig, Die Kunst des Meisters E. S. und die Plastik der 
Spatgotik (Forschungen zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte, 1), Berlin, 
1935, pl. 92. E. Hessig, of. cét., p. 96, maintains that the Consola- 
tion through Patience, one of the engravings from the Ars mo- 
riendi of E.S. (L. 180), was Riemenschneider’s model for his com- 
position of the death scene. But could Riemenschneider not have 
arrived independently at his composition, which agrees with the 
engraving of E.S. only in structure? At the same time it is not con- 
tested that his manner of composition is related to and formed 
on E.S. 


87. Thus Tonnies, of. cit., p. 182. 
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whom we have described as her father should be com- 
forted by other princes. The Legenda Aurea confirms their 
presence at the death of the emperor.** On the other hand 
the Heiigenleben, the German version, mentions with 
good reason only “Saint Cunegund and her friends,”’ the 
“noble ladies and all the princes,” after it previously re- 
ported that Cunegund married-Emperor Henry only after 
the death of her parents. Nonosius, who codifies the Bam- 
berg tradition, contains both versions without striking upon 
the contradiction.* Traut’s woodcut for Nonosius’ legend 
book as well as his woodcut for the broadside of 1509 
(Fig. 7) show Cunegund’s parents at the deathbed. It is 
probable that the young lady-in-waiting whom we know 
from the Miracle of the Crystal Bowl returns in the youth- 
ful lady who comfortingly places her hand on the em- 
press’ shoulder while turning away her face as if she did 
not wish to disturb this last conversation between the 
couple. When we take this into account it also seems prob- 
able that we can recognize the elderly lady of the Miracle 
of the Crystal Bowl in the mother of the empress at the 
deathbed of Emperor Henry. 


THE WEIGHING OF THE Sout (Fig. 15) 


According to the legend,” the proceedings of the heav- 
enly court that held judgment over the emperor’s soul 
were reported by a hermit. He was said to have adjured 
the devils in God’s name, as they rushed flying past his 
dwelling, to report the outcome to him. Riemenschneider 
passes over this peripheral action, which was a motif for 
separate representation on the part of the diffuse but tex- 
tually authentic Augsburg painter of the series of pictures 
in the Munich National Museum.” How information was 
gained of what happened in heaven is a matter of indif- 
ference to Riemenschneider. He limits himself to the repre- 
sentation of the heavenly court. 

The archangel Michael stands before us as a handsome, 
youthful deacon with widespread wings striking against 
the frame of the relief as if it were not sufficient for his over- 
powering form. Over his ringleted head he brandishes in 
his nght hand the sword which is to drive away evil spirits, 
while in his left hand he holds the enormous scales upon 


88. It reports that when the day of death threatened the em- 
peror, “he then called the parents of the most blessed empress 
Cunegund and also some of the great of the empire to him.” 

89. Folio: B v.: “Nach verschidung yrer vater und mutter” 
(After the death of her father and mother). Fol. F. II v.: “Wie 
sandt keyser Heinrich vor seynem tode seynen eelichen gemahel 
sant kungunden yren eltern und freunden bevolhen hat” (How 
St. Emperor Henry before his death gave his lawful spouse St. 
Cunegund to the charge of her parents and friends). 

90. Heiligenleben, loc. cit. 


gi. Gemdalde-Katalog des bayerischen Nationalmuseums (Kat. 
viit), Munich, 1908, no. 291: there erroneously described as 
“Temptation of St. Anthony.” Demmler, of. cit., p. 31, ignorant of 
this frame-story, calls the relief “Dream of the Emperor.” 
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which the good and bad deeds of the emperor are balanced 
against each other. Although the evil deeds weigh down 
heavily on their scale, and three devils (of whom one has 
swung between the cords of this scale) tug down on it, this 
side is rising, for Saint Lawrence has thrown upon the 
scale of good deeds a heavy golden chalice which the em- 
peror had once donated to the Church of St. Lawrence in 
Merseburg. St. Lawrence points approvingly at the em- 
peror’s soul, which — no different from the corporal form 
of the emperor in the preceding reliefs — stands behind 
him with hands folded in prayer, as if seeking his protection 
and support. A worldly landscape, with a high, moun- 
tainous horizon rising to the left, serves as background for 
this heavenly scene. 

St. Lawrence is smaller than the archangel, in accord- 
ance with the heavenly hierarchy, and the departed em- 
peror is represented in turn as a little smaller than his 
heavenly patron. The emperor appears in a long coat with 
a broad collar, similar to the one in which he lay upon his 
deathbed. The heavenly figures, on the contrary, wear 
long, white albs; Michael wears over his the great choir 
mantle which, pulled high up by the arm lifted for a blow 
of the sword, flutters out in sweeping curves. Over his alb 
St. Lawrence wears a dalmatic which he has drawn about 
himself with his right hand, thus obscuring the fact that 
with the same hand he threw the chalice on the scale. This 
failure to make clear the gesture of throwing, which deter- 
mines the action, was evidently caused by an unfortunate 
harking back to one of Schongauer’s engravings (B.56), a 
St. Lawrence represented as a quietly standing figure 
whose right hand, in this case holding a book, draws up the 
dalmatic in a similar manner (Fig. 9). 

Riemenschneider does homage to the legend in appar- 
ently insignificant details. Thus the legend, as reported in 
the Heiligenleben of 1488, relates that St. Lawrence threw 
the chalice, which was so large “that it necessarily had to 
have two handles,” on the scales in such fashion “‘that one 
handle broke off.” Earlier observers, ignorant of the leg- 
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end, called it the “chalice of atonement””’ or the “‘chalice 
of good works.”®* Faithful to the legend, Riemenschnei- 
der has one handle appearing on the upper side of the two- 
handled goblet so that the breaking off of the one on the 
lower side is credible. The treasury of relics in Bamberg 
Cathedral contained a copy of this Merseburg chalice, by 
which Henry’s soul “was released from the attack of the 
evil fiends,” as the catalogue of relics of 1493 reports.”* 
Also, when Riemenschneider places a group of three dev- 


92. Thus G. F. Waagen, Joc. cit. (the first art historical evalua- 
tion of the imperial tomb), and Tonnies, of. cit., p. 184. 

93. Weber, of. cit., p. 165, and Demmler, of. cit., p. 31. 

94. Haeutle, of. cit., 1876, p. 108, no. 69. Cf. on the Merseburg 
chalice, also, Bresslau, “Einige Bemerkungen iiber die Sagen von 
Heinrich II.” in Hirsch, Jahrbiicher des deutschen Reiches unter 
Heinrich II., Leipzig, 1875, 111, p. 365 f. 
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ils in place of the one shown in other representations, he 
may have been following the Heiligenleben of 1488, which 
speaks of an “army of evil spirits.”°° That Riemenschnei- 
der’s representation presumes a knowledge of the legend 
in the observer is evident from the mere fact that St. Law- 
rence carries no symbol of his martyrdom, for which rea- 


son he had to endure being called variously “angel’’®® 
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or 
“protecting ange or “deacon.”®* In other 
representations — the woodcut in the Heiligenleben of 
1488 (Fig 16) and Traut’s woodcut in the broadside of 
1509 (Fig. 7) — he is identified by the gridiron on which 
he had been roasted. 

The naive pictorial profusion of the woodcut in the 
Heiligenleben (Fig. 16) is not without contradictions in its 
representation of the incident. Henry is seen on his bed 
praying, while his soul in the shape of a diminutive man 
already kneels on the scale of good deeds. This scale is 
sinking down, although St. Lawrence is just placing the 
*° Mixing the events with each other with 
such lack of consideration for their temporal succession 
seems impossible to Riemenschneider, despite the fact that 
he finds his real subject, contrary to the prosaic woodcut, 
not so much in the story, as in the spiritually meaningful 
representation of the participating figures. On the other 
hand, it does not disturb him to move St. Michael into ter- 
restrial scenery in accordance with a long-established tra- 
dition: it is only with the next generation that he is trans- 
ferred to the clouds as in Master J.W.’s woodcut of St. 
Michael (Fig. 17). 

Riemenschneider’s St. Michael invites more considera- 
tion as an individual form than any in this series of story- 
telling reliefs. It shows that Riemenschneider tried to go 
beyond Schongauer’s beautiful, delicately frail St. Michael 


— of which we are involuntarily reminded — to a more 


servant 


chalice on it. 


expanded, more radiant vision of the archangel, but with- 
out departing from Schongauer’s idea of Michael as a 
noble youth.*** As always when Riemenschneider encoun- 


gs. Of the chroniclers of Monte Cassino, Leo Ostiensis refers to 
a “swarm of devils,’ whereas Adalbert refers to only one. Cf. 
Bresslau, loc. cit., p. 366. 

96. Waagen and Tonnies, loc. cit. 

97. Weber, of. cit., p. 166, and Demmler, Joc. cit. 

98. A. Weber, Leben und Werke des Bildhauers Dill Riemen- 
schneider, Wirzburg, 1884, p. 26. 

99. Schrade, of. cit., p. 163. A. Senger, Das kaiserliche Hoch- 
stift Bamberg und seine kulturelle Bedeutsamkeit, Bamberg, 1907, 
has already called him St. Lawrence. 

100. The draughtsman of the broadside of 1509 (Fig. 7) also 
shows St. Lawrence only on the point of throwing down the 
chalice, but still shows the scale of evil deeds rising. 


ro1. The legend (Heiligenleben, Nuremberg, Anton Koberger, 
1488, fol. CLXXIIIv) describes St. Michael: “der leuchtet 
schéner denn der sunnen schein” (who shines more beautiful than 
the sun’s shine). Riemenschneider’s Michael is less close to Schon- 
gauer’s Michael which Adelmann, of. cit., p. 27 f., claimed to be 
Riemenschneider’s model, than to the Weigher of Souls in an edi- 


ters Schongauer, the correspondences are just as significant 
as the deviations. Schongauer’s spatially deeper figure com- 
position is completely contradicted; the movements of 
arms and wings, scales and sword, even the fluttering choir 
mantle, are kept strictly in a plane. For the motif of Mi- 
chael’s mantle Riemenschneider does not rely on Schon- 
gauer’s inflated shell-shape, but on the flat calligraphy of 
that figure-eight curve which he had already used in the 
mantle of the Christ in the Nolz me tangere relief of the 
Miinnerstadt altar,*”’ although in the Bamberg relief the 
forms are now seized in a more powerful whirl. It is char- 
acteristic of just this step in Riemenschneider’s develop- 
ment that the abruptly caught up and bellying folds of 
Schongauer, still his model in the Miinnerstadt altar, now 
also seem unacceptable to him, and the great, sweeping suc- 
cessions of folds determine the appearance. In spite of all 
his defense against the new Italianate world of form and in 
spite of his conscious return to the flatness of mediaeval 
composition, we would like to believe that a breath of the 
Renaissance touched him —a slight breath of the great 
spirit that filled the Italianized angel on the woodcut of 
the four winds in Diirer’s Apocalypse. But at the same 
time a glance at this sheet reveals where Riemenschneider’s 
limitations lie: in opposition to the masculine power of the 
generation of Diirer, Riemenschneider’s relief remains en- 
meshed in the vernal magic of Schongauer’s world. One 
must compare the previously mentioned Michael of Mas- 
ter J.W. (Fig. 17), striding out of the clouds like a storm, 
to Riemenschneider’s delicate figure, in order to become 
conscious of the mute, breath-taking hush in which Rie- 
menschneider lets the heavenly court proceed. 


Tue REMOVAL OF THE Stone (Fig. 18) 


The last relief reproduces as a sort of supplement St. 
Benedict’s miraculous curing of the emperor. If the scene 
had been placed chronologically it would have had to ap- 
pear at the foot end of the sarcophagus in place of the 
Death of the Emperor. Apparently Riemenschneider 
wished to devote this. spot to a scene common to both 
Henry and Cunegund. He may also have preferred to keep 
the broader surface for the many figures of the Death 
theme. The incident takes place in the Benedictine monas- 


tion of the Ars moriendi around 1470 (cf. on this Halm, “Ikono- 
graphische Studien zum Armenseelenkultus,” Miinchner Jahrbuch 
der bildenden Kunst, X11, 1922, p. 11 f.). The Michael figure in 
the woodcut from the Strassburg edition of the Leben der Heiligen, 
1502 (Fig. 25), in which Ténnies, of. cit., p. 184, note, believes 
he has found Riemenschneider’s model, evidently goes back to this 
figure. Riemenschneider’s three devils, especially the one swinging 
among the ropes and having a second face on his stomach, are con- 
trived after the manner of the devil of Master E.S. (cf. L. 177 
and L. 153, reproduced in Geisberg, of. cit., pl. 7, and Hessig, 
op. cit., pl. 19). 

102. Bier, op. cit., 1925, pl. 8; also “An ‘Anna Selbdritt’ by 
Riemenschneider,” p. 17, fig. 6. 
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tery at Monte Cassino where the sick emperor had trav- 
elled after he “had begun to suffer from the stone” on an 
expedition to Poland. 

According to the custom of the time, the emperor lies 
naked in bed, wrapped to the armpits in a figured coverlet. 
Large pillows are pushed under the crowned head. The 
emperor is sunk in the deep, exhausted sleep of a sick man. 
Behind the bed stands St. Benedict, who has appeared to 
the emperor in his sleep and cut the stone from his body 
with the surgeon’s knife he holds in his right hand. In order 
that the emperor will know when he awakes that his dream 
was reality, the saint puts the large stone in his right hand, 
which rests upon the coverlet still painfully tensed. The 
emperor is lying as if he had reared up in pain; his feet, still 
bent with the suffering he has undergone, have pulled up 
the coverlet, so that the sheet coming down over the foot of 
the bed is visible. Behind Benedict, the monk with the 
noble, severe countenance, an arched doorway opens into 
a neighboring room; it provides a view of a table on which 
stand a draught for the sick man and a medicine box. The 
chamberlain sits on a chest beside the bed. The shadow of 
the drawn-back bed-curtain envelops him; he is tired and 
bent over from too long watching. His right hand hangs 
heavily over his knee, and his left arm supports his narrow, 
handsome head; he has fallen into an unquiet slumber. 

Riemenschneider represents the miraculous cure as an 
operation, in accordance with the later versions of the leg- 
end and the medical technique of his time. The oldest ac- 
counts of this legend limit the miracle to the appearance of 
St. Benedict. Either St. Benedict foretells that Henry will 
eject in the voiding of his urine three sizeable stones,*”* or 
he performs the cure by the touch of a cross*”* or of his shep- 
herd’s staff.*°* After lithotomy had been introduced, the 
legend was modified so that Benedict performed the cure 
as a surgeon.*”° 

The incident has been correctly understood for a long 
time,'”’ except for the different opinions about the meaning 


103. Leo Marsicanus (d. 1115) in his “Chronica Cassinense.” 
Cf. L. A. Muratori, Rerum Italicarum scriptores, Mediolani, 
1723, IV, p. 366. 

104. Amato di Montecassino, Storia de’ Normanni, Rome, 
1935, p. 40. Amatus wrote his “Historia Normannorum” ca. 1083 
in Latin; it is preserved only in a French translation of the very 
early fourteenth century. The excerpts of the above-quoted edi- 
tion, as of the “Chronica Cassinense,” were provided by Mr. 
A. Kent Hieatt. 

105. Cf. Bresslau, loc. cit., p. 361. 


106. H. Schoeppler, “Die Krankheiten Kaiser Heinrich II. und 
seine Josefsehe,” Archiv fiir Geschichte der Medizin, X1, 1919, pp. 
200-205, makes known what he takes to be a painted stone relief 
in the Johanniskirche at Passau. This relief is a nineteenth-century 
painted plaster cast of the Riemenschneider relief. Because of the 
flesh-colored paint on the stone he comes to the absurd conclusion 
that the removal of the testicles is represented. 

107. Only Waagen, op. cit., p. 82, had called it “the extreme 
unction of the emperor.” It has been correctly interpreted ever 
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of the figure sitting beside the bed. For the most part he was 
believed to be the doctor, “who with his lord faithfully 
awaits a miracle where human art falls short.”*°* But the 
legend tells nothing of a doctor at the bed of the emperor 
and relates only that nothing with which the emperor was 
“dosed” (ertzmeyet) did any good. It reports on the con- 
trary that the emperor, awakening and realizing from the 
stone in his hand that what he thought he had dreamed was 
true, called the chamberlain and sent him after many 
princes. In Nonosius this motif is still further elaborated: 
he “‘called his servants, who were with him at all times, as 
befits an emperor.””*°® It is meaningless for the significance 
of the relief whether the figure in cloak and cap represents 
a doctor or a chamberlain: he who is sitting here takes part 
in the suffering of the emperor; his sleep is affected by his 
grief for his lord. It is just this tired anxiety of the servant 
who cannot help his master that lends the apparition of St. 
Benedict the splendor of the heavenly succorer, who per- 
forms his miracle while master and servant are sunk in 
sleep.”° 

As in the other reliefs, Riemenschneider has here prac- 
ticed the greatest restraint in the number of figures and the 
detailing of the scene. Nevertheless we are reminded of a 
“before” and “afterward.” The tumbler and the medicine 
box refer to the unsuccessful medicine; the chamberlain 
suggests the following scene when the emperor is to re- 
port the miracle to the princes. In contrast to the Divine 
Judgment, the ceiling of the chamber is not visible; only 
the floor, without indication of the tiles, the back wall, and 
the left side wall with a view of the adjoining room are to be © 
seen. As a result of the elimination of the ceiling, the per- 
spective of the interior appears credible, because composed 
from a high point of view. To the right the bed curtain sets 
off the scene; it is drawn back like a curtain on a stage. The 
bed runs diagonally into the depth of the picture, and the im- 
pression of the sick emperor is made more effective by the 
shortening and painful turning of the figure. Likewise 


owing to the position of the bed, the saint and the chamber- 


since C. Becker, Leben und Werke des Bildhauers Tilmann Rie- 
menschneider, Leipzig, 1849, p. 10. Becker relied on the oldest 
description of the reliefs in Sollerius, of. cit., p. 10, paragraph 39. 
108. Von den Steinen, of. cit., p. 41. Also Tonnies, of. cit., 
p. 183; E. Hollander, Die Karikatur und Satire in der Medizin, 
Stuttgart, 1905, p. 48; Weber, of. cit., p. 164; and Schrade, of. 
cit., p. 163. Stefan George also calls the figure a doctor in his poem 
Bamberg; Waagen, op. cit., p. 82; Streit, of. cit., p. 13; and 
Demmler, op. cit., p. 32, leave open the question of whether the 
figure is a doctor or a chamberlain. 
5S 
109. “. . . ruffet seinen dyenern, dy all zeyt bey im waren, als 
dan eynem keysser zustett.”” Heiligenleben, loc. cit. 


110. Streit, op. cit., p. 13, and Tonnies, of. cit., p. 184, would 
like to see a self-portrait of Riemenschneider in the chamberlain. 
But the person represented is a man of thirty. It is much more 
likely that the approximately fifty-year-old scribe in Christ among 
the Doctors of the Creglingen altarpiece reproduces Riemenschnei- 
der’s form in these years. Cf. Bier, of. cit., 1930, p. 72 and pl. 99. 
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lain do not have equal values in the space of the picture: the 
saint rules the whole scene as he stands behind the bed and 
bends over slightly toward the sleeping emperor. 


Seen as a whole, the series of reliefs distinctly shows that 
Riemenschneider’s ability lies in static description, in a 
faculty for producing a single mood out of many carefully 
attuned details. Riemenschneider is a child of his time in 
that he looks closely, that he records every particular most 
distinctly, and that he feels as sensuous reality not only the 
men and things of this world, but also the supernatural 
powers which affect this earth. It is characteristic that none 
of the messengers from heaven and hell is distinguished 
from the men whose fates they affect, until we reach 
the Weighing of the Soul (Fig. 15) which, as a scene in 
heaven, possesses its own representational style stressing the 
heavenly hierarchy. The supernatural figures are reduced 
to human dimensions on the worldly stage, so that the mi- 
raculous, as it were, is chained to the commonplace. 

The course of action in Riemenschneider’s representa- 
tions never appears important as such; otherwise it would 
have to be brought to view with the striking dramatic 
power of Diirer or Holbein, Kraft or Stoss. The nucleus 
of Riemenschneider’s conception is not an unfolding of 
events to which the functioning figures are subordinated 
as mere carriers of the action; they themselves become the 
chief representational content. The events in which they 
are tied together become a side-issue; the artistic task which 
Riemenschneider sets himself is the laying bare of their 
inner motives, the forcing of their souls to speak. It is more 
or less a matter of indifference to him whether the gestures 
or expressions of the participating figures so interact that a 
certain moment in the course of a story becomes sensuously 
effective. Riemenschneider opposes to the lack of dramatic 
power a depth of spiritual interpretation that makes us for- 
get the flaws in the action. 

The magic power of his figures consists in their contra- 
diction: each of them carries his own individual fate written 
on his features, and yet the compulsion of a divine law 
makes itself apparent in each; surrendered to it or alienated 
from it, the individual shows himself to be a member of the 
spiritual order in which even the devil functions in the serv- 
ice of the divine will. 


‘THE CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER OF THE RELIEFS 


After our observations on the representational and psy- 
chological content of the reliefs on the imperial tomb, there 
still remains the problem of their form, and consequently 
of assigning them their place in Riemenschneider’s com- 
plete work and of determining the sequence in which they 
were made. Our first consideration must be devoted to the 
lid (Fig. 4). Since Riemenschneider may have begun with 
this main part of the tomb after the order had been given 


in August 1499, its planning must lie in the time around 
1500, and since 300 guilders would hardly have been paid 
out if this main part of the tomb had not been finished in all 
essentials, the completion of the work on the lid must be 
fixed in the middle of the year 1501. Comparison with the 
Lord’s Supper in the Altarpiece of the Holy Blood (Fig. 
19) makes this appear possible, even probable: judged by 
its stylistic character, the lid not only must have been be- 
gun first, but must also have been completed soon after 
1500. 

The additive manner itself, in which the figures are 
merely placed beside each other, locates it close to the group 
of the Lord’s Supper, ordered on April 10, 1501, and de- 
livered on July 3, 1502, and distinguishes it sharply from 
works of the later period, which change the mere juxta- 
position of figures into a web of interaction and mold the 
isolated figures into a group. This is exemplified in the 
monument of the Canons Schodt (Fig. 20) in the chantry 
of the Wiirzburg cathedral (1512),"* which by over- 
lapping connects the two figures in a group similar to the 
groups in the Creglingen Ascension (Fig. 22) and Dett- 
wang Crucifixion.*** The closeness with which the forms 
are joined together, so that not an empty spot is tolerated, 
as well as the play of forms intertwined over the whole sur- 
face, agrees convincingly with the Lord’s Supper (Fig. 
19) and the Scherenberg monument (Fig. 21), completed 
shortly before. As in those examples, the figures as a whole 
appear remarkably incorporeal in spite of the astonishing 
closeness to life evident in face and hands, in movement and 
gesture. They do not separate themselves from the back- 
ground as does Elisabeth Stieber on her monument in the 
Parish Church at Buttenheim, created by Riemenschneider 
after her death in 1507.’** As figures Henry and Cune- 
gund lack three-dimensional reality. This is true no matter 
how convincingly single parts are modeled, with a pleasure 
in the most subtle swellings and declivities, as in deep un- 
dercuttings and in the abrupt juxtaposition of rounded 
ridges with deeply incised channels. As in the case of the 
Lord’s Supper (Fig. 19) in the Altarpiece of the Holy 
Blood, the richness of the sculptural rendering is increased 
beyond that of the Scherenberg monument (Fig. 21), but 
the connection of the figures into a spatially sensed unity 
like that of the Creglingen Ascension (Fig. 22), which 
has to be dated about 1505—15 10, is still lacking. The lively 
movement of light and shade remains the chance result of 
the plastic configuration of the surface, without the light 
pattern itself being an integral part of the composition as in 
the later works. 

111. Cf. Kunstdenkmdler des Kénigreichs Bayern, 111, Heft 12, 
Munich, 1915, p. 124. 

112. Reproduced in Bier, of. cit., 1930, pl. 104. 


113. Cf. Bier, “Tilman Riemenschneider’s Monuments of Hein- 
rich and Elisabeth Stieber,” Art in America, XXX1, 1943, p. 180 
and fig. 2. 
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In addition, facial expression does not show the pro- 
fundity of the period of the Creglingen altar. Cunegund’s 
countenance is less useful for comparison in this case than 
Henry’s (Fig. 4); Riemenschneider’s faces of women all 
show a quiet reverie and charming sweetness. This seems 
to connect them far more closely with the mundane than 
is the case with the expression in the men’s faces who often 
seem to have experienced violent spiritual struggle. There- 
fore a comparison must be made between Henry’s face and 
faces like that of St. Andrew*** from the Lord’s Supper of 
the Altarpiece of the Holy Blood in Rothenburg-on-the- 
Tauber, and especially like that of the Scherenberg on this 
bishop’s monument in Wiirzburg Cathedral (Fig. 21). 
‘The same acuteness in the sculptural rendering of detail is 
evident, along with a striving toward spiritual intensifica- 
tion which forces all observation of nature into the forms 
of an inwardly experienced conception, and which has 
something profoundly moving in the depth of its passion. 
Later, in a head like that of St. Philip**® in the Creglingen 
Ascension, and also of the emperor in the Removal of the 
Stone (Fig. 18), a profundity of spiritual experience is 
expressed as if without conscious exertion. 

The early completion of the lid seemed probable on ex- 
ternal grounds, but the dating of the reliefs on the sides and 
west end can be determined only by stylistic comparison. A 
full fourteen years, from August 1499 to September 1512, 
must be taken into account —a length of time large 
enough for some sort of development to be recognizable in 
the series of reliefs themselves. 

The attempt has been made to determine their sequence 
from the character of the spandrels. Two reliefs are framed 
by knotty branches, around which long leaves curl, in natu- 
ralistic variations on Gothic tracery. The spandrels of one 
relief contain spitting dragons, while the spandrels of two 
other reliefs show the influence of the Renaissance in their 
winged putti (two of them riding on dragons).*** But the 
spandrel reliefs need not have been made at the same time 
as the large reliefs. In any event the latter, according to 
their stylistic condition, cannot be brought into any se- 
quence in which the reliefs with “Gothic” branch-work 
spandrels would stand at the beginning and the reliefs with 
Renaissance putti in the spandrels would stand at the end. 

Even in the period of the Lorenz von Bibra monument, 
completed in 1522,'** Gothic and Renaissance forms were 
of equal validity for Riemenschneider, as their common 
appearance on the frame of this monument indicates; con- 


114. Reproduced in Bier, of. cit., 1930, pl. 76. 

115. Ibid., pl. 92. 

116. Demmler’s separation of the scenes of the legend into two 
groups, op. cit., p. 33, of which the Death of the Emperor and the 
Miracle of the Crystal Bowl form the earlier one, is partially de- 
termined by the “congruence of the spandrel ornaments” (the 
Gothic branch-motifs used in both reliefs). 


117. Bier, op. cit., 1925, pl. 54. 
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sequently the spandrels may have been executed as the last 
piece of work. The fact that the ““Gothic” spandrels do not 
show tracery like the baldachin of the lid, but a network 
of naturalistic branches and leaves, makes it all the more 
likely that they as well as those spandrels employing Ren- 
aissance motifs were made at the same time. In 1513 
naturalistic motifs gave just as modern an impression as the 
forms borrowed from the Italian Renaissance, which may 
have been introduced by one of Riemenschneider’s assist- 
ants. 

If, uninfluenced by the erroneous impression which these 
spandrel reliefs seem to give, we consider the large reliefs, 
two groups unmistakably define themselves. The sequence 
leads from the Ordeal of Cunegund (Fig. 10) and the 
Death of the Emperor (Fig. 14), through the Weighing 
of the Soul (Fig. 15) to the Miracle of the Crystal Bowl 
(Fig. 13) and the Removal of the Stone (Fig. 18). The 
opposition is most striking when the Ordeal (Fig. 10) is 
compared with the Miracle of the Crystal Bowl (Fig. 13). 
Characteristic of the former is the crowding of the surface 
with figures, the step-like arrangement as the means of 
forming the group, and the awkward combination of 
figures laid out in one plane with a deep stage behind, de- 
veloped in linear perspective.’** Characteristic of the Mir- 
acle of the Crystal Bowl is the reduction of the figure 
scale and the development of groups without such obvious 
piling up of figures one behind the other. The figures are 
now imbedded in a surrounding stage which is very simply 
attained without a single perspective line running into the 
depth of space, but by just two horizontal lines, separating 
floor, wall, and ceiling. 

The stylistic period of the Ordeal (Fig. 10) is that of 
the Rothenburg Altarpiece of the Holy Blood, or more 
exactly the period before Riemenschneider carved the 
Mount of Olives on the right shutter of this altarpiece. This 
relief was created between 1502 and 1504 (Fig. 19). In 
the Mount of Olives, space surrounding the figures is at- 
tempted for the first time in Riemenschneider’s work. The 
evidently slightly earlier relief of the Entry into Jerusalem 
on the left shutter of the Rothenburg altarpiece (Fig. 19), 
made with the cooperation of an assistant, shows the same 
features in its composition as the Ordeal; a linear-perspec- 
tive space construction used as a back-drop behind the piled- 


up figure groups, composed more or less independently.” 


118. Demmler tries to associate the relief with the later ones. 
Yet he remarks that “the abrupt transition into low relief and the 
severe overlappings” appear strange. 

119. When Schrade, of. cit., note 391, counts the Ordeal 
“among the late-finished parts of the tomb,” because “one of the 
courtiers already has shoes rounded in front,” it must be pointed 
out that this courtier was characterized as a fop by equipping him 
with this type of shoes which had just come into style. Schrade be- 
lieves that the influence of Nuremberg types, especially such of the 
Vischer workshop, can be recognized in Riemenschneider’s faces. It 
is true that Riemenschneider in the Ordeal relief sharply works out 
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The compositional principles in the Lord’s Supper group 
of the Altarpiece of the Holy Blood (Fig. 19) will be re- 
discovered in the relief of the Death of the Emperor (Fig. 
14), which must have been created at approximately the 
same time as the Ordeal (Fig. 10). The additive arrange- 
ment of the single figures is not the only related feature; 
there is also the wave-like up and down movement of the 
rows of heads and the abrupt raising of the figures one be- 
hind the other, as shown at the left end of the table in the 
Lord’s Supper and at the foot of the emperor’s bed. Also 
common to both is the enlivening of the assembly of figures 
by contrast between heads connected by the exchange of 
glances and heads which are thoughtfully absorbed in 
themselves. The apostle with the chalice in the Lord’s 
Supper group and the young court lady in the death scene, 
both occupying the same articulating point in the com- 
position, are made to appear as if isolated within their own 
tranquil introspection. 

There is some difference between the function of both 
compositions; the composition of the Lord’s Supper as a 
central group had to be constructed along more strictly 
tectonic lines whereas the death scene could be more freely 
composed like a shutter relief. Yet there is still another 
feature common to both compositions: the dependence on 
a central figure — Judas in the one, Cunegund in the 
other — around which the network of connections is ar- 
ranged, with their manifold complications linked by glance 
and gesture. One feature may finally be noted: in the 
Death of the Emperor, Cunegund, although standing be- 
hind the bed, is on a scale dominating Satan, who is kneel- 
ing farthest toward the front —a reversal of the natural 
scale which appears strange in the face of the otherwise un- 
violated perspective scheme. Nevertheless there is just as 
little hesitation here as there is in the relief, the Entry into 
Jerusalem, of the Altarpiece of the Holy Blood (Fig. 19), 
where the figures of the disciples placed deeper in space ap- 
pear larger than the figure in the extreme foreground 
spreading his mantle before Christ. These contradictions 
in Riemenschneider’s generally modern compositional 
form were not caused by inability to relate objects perspec- 
tively in space, as is proved by the still-life of the chair and 
chest in the foreground; the real cause was a conscious 
tendency toward mediaeval compositional form, whereby 
the size of figures was determined according to their spirit- 
ual rank. Contradictions created by this tendency are 
characteristic of this specific period; they never so ob- 
viously appear in Riemenschneider’s later work. 

Compared with the Ordeal and the Death of the Em- 
peror, which must have both been created around 1500, the 


the individual characters — similar to those in his Lord’s Supper of 
the Altarpiece of the Holy Blood (Fig. 19) — and thus comes near 
to Nuremberg art. This observation, however, speaks for the early 
origin of the Divine Judgment, contemporaneously with the Lord’s 
Supper of 1501-1502. 


Weighing of the Soul (Fig. 15) is evidently a later work. 
The figures here fall convincingly into place in the space 
represented, in spite of the arrangement in one plane and 
the complete renunciation of linear-perspective formation of 
space; no awkwardness of spatial organization like that of 
the earlier reliefs disturbs the impression of the whole. The 
bold figure of Michael, shattering as it were the borders of 
the relief, is placed in the plane with an assurance that is 
characteristic. Only the loose, moderately proportioned or- 
ganization of the whole gives to this figure the impression 
of gigantic size. 

The compositions of the Altarpiece of the Holy Blood 
cannot be likened to this relief; only those of the Creg- 
lingen altarpiece will stand the comparison. Especially in 
the relief of the Annunciation (Fig. 23) from this altar- 
piece — the only shutter relief carved by Riemenschneider 
himself and to be dated, like the Ascension, about 1505— 
1510 — are to be found a composition and modeling which 
are related to the Weighing of the Soul in the essential 
points.**® The placing of figures in a plane in front of a 
background which appears unspatial in spite of its perspec- 
tive construction — a scheme which was already found in 
so early a composition as the Noli me tangere of the Miin- 
nerstadt altarpiece’** — is abandoned for a compositional 
form in which figures are still placed in one plane but in- 
closed in a pictorial space. This pictorial space is formed by 
lighting, which creates the sensation of unlimited space 
rather than the illusion of a defined stage. 

The comparison with the Creglingen Annunciation has 
presented a convincing point for relating the Weighing of 
the Soul to the development of Riemenschneider’s com- 
positional form; a further comparison, this time with the 
already-mentioned monument of Elisabeth Stieber, who 
died on August 30, 1507,'”” and the sculptures of the high 
altar of the Wiirzburg Cathedral, permits us to date it be- 
tween 1508 and 1510.'** It is true that the figure of 
Michael brandishing his sword (Fig. 15) is more lively 
than the calmly ascending figure of the Saviour,’** and the 
equally calm graceful figure of Elisabeth Stieber, but there 
is a close relation in the contrasting juxtaposition of forms 
characterized by smoothly flowing lines with others charac- 
terized by lively curves. In addition, the continuous, tube- 


120. The only available photographs of the Weighing of the 
Soul had to be taken in the uniformly distributed light of the nave 
of Bamberg Cathedral; but according to its modeling the relief 
would become fully effective only under such a strong pattern of 
light and shade as Leo Gundermann’s photograph of the Annuncia- 
tion of the Creglingen altarpiece shows (Fig. 23). 

121. Reproduced in Bier, of. cit., 1925, pl. 8; also “An ‘Anna 
Selbdritt? by Riemenschneider,” p. 17, fig. 6. 


122. Reproduced in Bier, “Tilman Riemenschneider’s Monu- 
ments of Heinrich and Elisabeth Stieber,” p. 175, fig. 2. 


123. Cf. Bier, of. cit., 1930, pp. 104-106, 179-181, pls. 116- 
122. 


124. Reproduced ibid., pl. 116. 
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like folds, which so effectively second the direction of the 
figure’s movement in the case of Michael as well as both 
the Saviour and Elisabeth Stieber, are a new expedient 
never used in earlier years by Riemenschneider. 

Elisabeth Stieber’s monument, the figures from the high 
altar of the Cathedral and those of the Weighing of the 
Soul also agree in the quiet restraint of their expressions. 
Certain features of the deacons Totnan and Kolonat, two 
of the Frankish apostles from this high altar,’”° are to be re- 
discovered in the noble face of St. Lawrence (Fig. 15), in 
which youthful ardor seems to be restrained by monastic 
severity, as well as in the radiant countenance of Michael 
(Fig. 15), in which Riemenschneider appears to have 
caught a reflection of heavenly happiness. Especially the 
Frankish apostle to the right, by the master’s own hand, 
and St. Lawrence show a convincing resemblance in the 
tense molding of the features; and the head of Michael, far 
superior in execution to the Frankish apostle on the left, 
may have served as a model for this latter bust which was 
carved by an assistant. The clear modeling of the head of 
the emperor in the Weighing of the Soul (Fig. 15), almost 
expressionless in its quiet, concentrated devotion, also puts 
us in mind of the likewise quiet and noble countenance of 
the Saviour in the high altar. Compared to the heads of the 
emperor in the Ordeal (Fig. 10) and the death scene (Fig. 
14), this head seems to be created in more summary 
fashion; in expressive power it remains far behind both 
his tortured, stubborn expression in the scene of the Ordeal 
(Fig. 10) and the moved countenance of the dying em- 
peror, on which death has already put its mark (Fig. 14). 
Nevertheless, there is a good reason for the lack of vitality 
in the emperor’s expression in the relief of the Weighing of 
the Soul (Fig. 15); Riemenschneider is seeking to picture 
here not a living, acting man but a soul calmly awaiting its 
judgment. 

The Removal of the Stone (Fig. 18) and the Miracle 
of the Crystal Bowl (Fig. 13) reveal Riemenschneider’s 
new manner of spatial representation still more clearly than 
the Weighing of the Soul, and they are, besides, more easily 
comparable to the other reliefs representing interiors. In a 
quite different way in both reliefs, a picture-space is created 
which has a convincing effect in spite of the prevailing 
avoidance of the creation of the illusion of space by perspec- 
tive. Only the furnishings assume this task; the boundaries 
of the space represented no longer have any importance in 
this connection. In the one case the space is conceived as 
looked down upon from an elevation, so that the ceiling is 
omitted from view; in the other, the space is seen from a 
lower viewpoint, similar to that of the reliefs already con- 
sidered. The formation of space and the distribution of 
figures, which had so slight a tendency to agree in the re- 
liefs around 1500, are now unified by a single conception. 


125. Reproduced #bid., pls. 120-122, also in The Art Quarterly, 
VI, 1943, p. 164, fig. 5. 
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Connections exist between these two reliefs and the 
Creglingen Altar. The composition of figures like the 
sleeping chamberlain in the Removal of the Stone (Fig. 
18) and the Cunegund in the Miracle of the Crystal Bowl 
(Fig. 13) reveals their close relation to the kneeling and 
seated figures of the Creglingen Ascension (Fig. 22), SS. 
Bartholomew, Peter, John, and Jacob. This is especially 
true of the manner in which the garments of these figures, 
loosely draped around their bodies, do not so much accom- 
pany their movements as surround them with themes of 
their own — themes, however, which do not become inde- 
pendent as in the figures of the St. Mary Chapel (com- 
pleted in 1506)**° but rather answer with their abstract 
melody the expression latent in countenance, pose, and 
gesture, and in their way lend this expression strength and 
force. 

There is no important reason for placing the reliefs of 
the Removal of the Stone (Fig. 18) and the Miracle of the 
Crystal Bowl (Fig. 13) later than the Creglingen As- 
cension (Fig. 22). They may have been created before the 
Weighing of the Soul (Fig. 15), the statuesque mood of 
which points to the next decade, when pictorial compo- 
sitions became rare in Riemenschneider’s work and statu- 
esque sculpture filled even the central section of his altar- 
pieces. 

It may reasonably be doubted whether the work on the 
imperial tomb was after all brought to full completion in 
the years up to and including 1510. In the case of such a 
production in marble the finishing touches may easily be 
put off until all parts of the complete work are assembled. 
For this reason the development through which Riemen- 
schneider passed in the years of work on the tomb cannot 
be ascertained to any degree from the expression on the 
faces of his figures; at the completion of the task Riemen- 
schneider may well have gone over the heads, insofar as a 
deepening of his earlier creations seemed necessary to him. 
His development can be judged much more surely from 
those features which could not be changed: the organiza- 
tion of the compositions, the design of the whole, the struc- 
ture of the carriage and drapery of the figures. A slight 
deviation from the Creglingen shrine in the reliefs of the 
Removal of the Stone and the Miracle of the Crystal Bowl 
may be noted as an example of what has just been said, for 
the deviation may have been caused by the reworking of 
these pieces in the following years. More restraint charac- 
terizes the handling of all the forms, especially the heads, 
as may be seen by comparing the St. Benedict (Fig. 18) 
with the St. Philip of the Creglingen Ascension (Fig. 22). 
Without sacrifice of depth of experience the total appear- 
ance is more restrained and gentle; a quiet glow has taken 
the place of the unsteady flame. 

UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 


126. Reproduced in Bier, of. cit., 1930, pp. 126-145, pls. 129- 
136. 
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APPENDIX 


The year of the tomb’s completion, 1513, was already known 
to Sollerius'** and thence to von Murr.!*® Both describe the tomb 
without knowing the artist’s name, which was first discovered by 
Heller in the account books of the prince-bishop’s exchequer.??® 
Heller, by his publication of the entries in the accounts of 1499, 
1500, and 1513, gave the impulse to Scharold’s Riemenschneider 
research in Wiirzburg.1®° Heller offered two names for the artist: 
“Thielemann Riemenschneider or Dalo Alpino Schneider.” The 
latter erroneous name had been introduced by Ludewig,'** whose 
statements about Riemenschneider’s monuments in the Wiirzburg 
cathedral Heller reprints. The misread version of the name is still 
used by Jack.1%* The correct name, of the two which Heller of- 
fers, was chosen by Oesterreicher,!** who also critically reviewed 
the old reports about the antecedents of Riemenschneider’s imperial 
tomb. 

Two additions have been discovered since the documentary evi- 
dence supplied by Heller: an entry in the account of 1501 (Ap- 
pendix No. 4) by Haeutle,!** and an abstract of a receipt of 1500 
(Appendix No. 2) by Looshorn.1*5 The entries found by Heller 
and Haeutle had been previously reproduced in more or less accu- 
rate extracts,!°® except for the abstract mentioned by Looshorn. 
This is published here for the first time. All documents are newly 
edited from the original. 


1. PRESENT OF 7 GUILDERS TO RIEMENSCHNEIDER AT THE CLOs- 
ING OF THE Contract (August 19, 1499). “Johann Senffs cam- 
mermeisters rechnung von sontag nach Laurencii biss uff sontag 
nativitatis Marie anno etc. 99.!°* — Pro diversis. — Item 7 gulden 
geben meine[m] hern thumdechant,)** die er furter einem pil- 
hawer?®® yon Wirtzburg zu erung geben hat, mit dem gehandelt 


127. J. B. Sollerius, Acta S. Henrici Romanorum imperatoris, Antwerp, 
1723 (Offprint from Acta Sanctorum, m. Julii tom. m1, pp. 711-793). 


128. C. G. von Murr, Merkwiirdigkeiten der fiirstbischéflichen Resi- 
denzstadt Bamberg, Niirnberg, 1799. 


129. J. Heller, Beschreibung der bischéflichen Grabdenkmaler in der 
Domkirche xu Bamberg, Bamberg, 1827, p. 35. Cf. also his Taschenbuch 
von Bamberg, Bamberg, 1831, p. 20, and his Verzeichniss von bam- 
bergischen topographisch-historischen Abbildungen, Bamberg, 1841, p. 36. 

130. Scharold, “T. Riemenschneider,” Archiv des historischen Ver- 
eins fiir Unterfranken, v1, 3, 1840, p. 150. Concerning the further de- 
velopment of Riemenschneider research cf. J. Bier, Tilmann Riemen- 
schneider, Die friihen Werke, Wirzburg, 1925, p. v and the bibliography 
in the article on Tilmann Riemenschneider in Ulrich Thieme-Becker, 
Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden Kiinstler, Leipzig, xxv111, 1934, pp- 
334-336. 

131. J. P. Ludewig, Geschichtschreiber von dem Bischoffthum Wirtz- 
burg, Frankfurt, 1713. 

132. H. I. Jack, Zweites Pantheon der Literaten und Kiinstler Bam- 
bergs, Bamberg(?), 1843, p. 98. 

133. Oesterreicher, “Ueber das Grabmal des Kaiserpaares Heinrich 
und Kunigunde zu Bamberg” in A. Buchner and L. Zierl, Neue Beitrage 
zur vaterlandischen Geschichte, Munich, 1833, p. 345. 


134. C. Haeutle, “Die Bamberger Dom-Heiligtiimer und das heilige 
Kaiser-Grab,” Berichte des historischen Vereins xu Bamberg, xxxvu, 
1876, p. 131. 

135. J. Looshorn, Geschichte des Bisthums Bamberg, Munich and 
Bamberg, 1900, Iv, p. 428. 

136. Cf. C. Streit, Tylmann Riemenschneider, Berlin, 1888, p. 123 
E. Ténnies, Leben und Werke des Wiirzburger Bildschnitzers Tilmann 
Riemenschneider (Studien sur deutschen Kunstgeschichte, 22), Strass- 
burg, 1900, p. 175 f.; G. A. Weber, Til Riemenschneider, 3d ed., Re- 
gensburg, 1911, p. 160, notes 3-6. 

137. August 11 to September 8, 1499. 


138. The deacon of the cathedral was Karl von Seckendorf. Georg 
Stiber, mentioned in Appendix 8 as deacon, was elected on June 30, 1505. 
Cf. Bamberg State Archives: Rep. B 86 no. 2, f. 2 b. I am indebted for this 
information to Dr. Johann Kist in Bamberg. — Weber, op. cit., reads 
“meins gnad. Herrn Dechant” with arbitrary addition of “gnid.” and 
equally arbitrary omission of the prefix “thum.” He reads “meins” be- 
cause the second “m” in “meinem” is expressed by an abbreviated sign, 
similar to a “z,.” 


139. I.e., Bildhauer. 


worden ist der serch halben sant keyser Heinrichs und Kune- 
gund[ens]. Zalt uff montag nach assumtionis Marie.” 

Bamberg, State Archives, Bamberger Hofkammerzahlamtsrech- 
nung 1499-1500: “Johann Senffs cammermeisters rechnung von 
allem einemen und ausgeben an gelt meinem gnedigen hern von 
Bamberg in seiner gnaden cammern gehorig und zusteen,” fol. s9r 
and 62v. The volumes containing the accounts each comprise one 
financial year “von Walburgis,” i.e., May 1, “bis wider auf Wal- 
burgis.” They are divided into four-weekly account books, each 
with a special rubrum. 


2. PAYMENT OF 100 GUILDERS TO RIEMENSCHNEIDER (Novem- 
ber 4, 1500). 

(A) Abstract of Riemenschneider’s receipt: “Dyl Rimenschneider, 
bildschnytzer, burger zu Wurtzpurg, bekent mit seiner hantschrift 
fur sich und alle sein erben, das ime Claus Burckhart, pfragner von 
Bamberg, von wegen meines gnedigen herrn von Bambergs, tum- 
probsts, dechants und eins ganzen capitels daselbst uberantwort und 
bezalt hat hundert gulden reinischer werung, uf das geding und 
arbeyt, sant keyser Heinrichs und sant Kungunden grabe zu 
machen. Umb sollich empfangen hundert gulden quittirt er sie 
alle, doch mit der unterscheid, ob got uber ine gepéte, das es in 
craft und nach ausweisung der ausgeschnyten zettel'#® gehalten 
werde, der yde partey eine hat. Dat[irt] unter seinem eigen signet 
auf mitwochen nach aller heiligen tag im funfzehenhundertstem 
jare.” 

Bamberg, State Archives, Neuselekt 1132 (“Auszuck bischove 
Heinrichs Grosen quittanczen bei zeiten seiner f[iirstlichen] 
g[naden] regirung gegeben,” fol. 141). Bishop Henry Gross von 
Trockau became bishop on February 1, 1487, and died on March 
30, 1501 (cf. Looshorn, of. cit., pp. 388 and 430). The volume, 
begun in 1494, contains alphabetically arranged extracts from 
receipts. 

Riemenschneider’s original receipt and the two issues of the con- 
tract mentioned therein are lost. 


(B) Entry of this payment in the account book, November 9, 
1500: “Johann Senffs cammermeisters rechnung von sontag Luce 
ewangeliste biss uff sontag nach Martini anno etc. xvc.1*! — Dis- 
tributa an meins gnedigen herrn von Bambergs und des stifts 
schulden.—Item 100 guldein geben meyster Dielen Rymen- 
schneyder bildschnytzer uff sein erbeit des sarchs'** halben im 
thum zu machen. Recepit Claws Burckhardt zwyschen brucken!4* 
et habetur quitancia. Zalt montag nach Leonhardi.”!4* Bamberg, 
State Archives, Hofkammerzahlamtsrechnung 1500-1501, fol. 
185. 


3. PAYMENT OF 200 GUILDERS TO RIEMENSCHNEIDER, June 5, 
1501. “Johann Senffs cammermeisters rechnung von sontag penthe- 
coste biss uff sontag nach Johannis baptiste anno etc. primo.145 — 
Distributa an meins gnedigen hern von Bambergs und des stiefts 


140. According to the late mediaeval habit contracts were made out in 
duplicate on one sheet of parchment or paper and then divided into two 
parts with an S-shaped cut to avoid the substitution of a forgery. Cf. 
H. Huth, Kistler und Werkstatt der Spatgotik, Augsburg, 1923, p. 25 f. 
and n. 39. 

141. October 18 to November 15, 1500. 

142. Not “der Sarchs” (Ténnies, Joc. cit.). 

143. The first letter “b” of the word “brucken” is emended. The writer 
had first written “zn”; evidently he intended to repeat erroneously the 
word “zwyschen.” The expression “zwyschen brucken” indicates the resi- 
dence of the cartwright Burckhardt, who had received the amount as mes- 
senger and had brought back Riemenschneider’s receipt to the chamber of 
accounts. 

144. November 9. The entry concerns the same payment as the one 
acknowledged by Riemenschneider five days earlier in the preceding re- 
ceipt. The date of November 9 cannot designate the day on which the 
amount was handed out to Burckhardt, yet evidently indicates the day on 
which he came back from Wiirzburg and handed in Riemenschneider’s 
receipt. 

145. May 30 to June 27, 1so01. 
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schulden. — Item 400 guldein geben meinen hern vom capitel auss 
bevelhe meines gnedigen hern, nemlichen zweihundert guldein des 
ampts Schelmbergs halben, und zweyhundert guldein zum sarg im 
thum. Zalt sambstag Bonifacii!*® et habetur quitancia.” 

Bamberg, State Archives, Hofkammerzahlamtsrechnung 1501- 
7502, fol. gor. The receipt given by Riemenschneider is lost. Also 
lacking is the pertinent volume of extracts of the receipts. If fur- 
ther payments were made, it cannot be ascertained, since the ac- 
count books of the exchequer of the court for 1503-1505 are also 
lost. The above-published entry is mentioned under the erroneous 
date “May 15, 1501” by C. Haeutle, loc. cit., and following him 
by Streit, loc. cit.; Tonnies, loc. cit.; and Weber, loc. cit.+4" 


4. PRESENT TO RIEMENSCHNEIDER’S JOURNEYMEN ON THE OCCA- 
SION OF THE ERECTION OF THE TOMB (September 6, 1513). 
“Hannsen Braunn camermeysters rechnung von sontag nach as- 
sumpcionis Marie bis auf sontag nach crucis exaltacionis anno ete. 
tredecimo.'48 — Pro diversis.— Item 1 gulden geben meistern 
Dilgs von Wirtzburgs gsellen zu erung, so sant keiser Heinrichs 
neue grab im thum aufgericht haben, als mein gnediger herr solch 
grab erstlich hat sehen aufrichten. Zalt ut supra [dinstag nach 
Egidii].1* 


5. CONTEMPORARY REPORTS ABOUT THE CONSECRATION OF THE 
New Toms (September 9g, 1513). 

(A) Copy of a Latin document of 1513: “Anno domini 1513 in- 
dictione prima*®® die veneris!®! secunda septembris aperti fue- 
runt'®? antiqui sarcophagi sanctorum Henrici et Kunegundis,'* in 
corpore ecclesiae Babenbergensis!** retro altare sanctae Kune- 
gundis, per reverendissimum in Christo patrem ac dominum domi- 
num Georgium de baronibus de Limburg episcopum Babenbergen- 
sem?5 propter novam sepulturam praefatis sanctis'®® ex marmore 
constructam sculptam; in quibus sarcophagis reperta 
in sarcophago sancti Henrici!®® antiqua capsa,'®° 
pulveres de corpore sancti Henrici, una petia de spatula 
cum quibusdam petiis?®* de serico et corio,’®* quibus involutum 


in qua fuere?® 


162 eiusdem 


146. June §, 1501. 

147. There are two days of St. Boniface, Bonifacii m. on May 14, cele- 
brated in Basel and in Constance, also especially defined as “im meien” (in 
May), and Bonifacii ep. et soc. m. (day of Boniface and his associates, 
martyrs) on June §. Since the entry is found in the four weeks’ account 
from May 30 to June 27, only the second one can be meant. Moreover 
there was no. “sambstag Bonifacii” (Saturday of Boniface) at the earlier 
date, since the earlier Boniface’s day in 1501 occurred on a Friday while 
the later festival occurred in 1501 on Saturday. If May 15, 1501, had 
been meant, the entry would have occurred in the preceding account book 
and the day would have been designated as “sambstag nach Bonifacii” 
(Saturday after Boniface’s). 

148. August 28 to September 18, 1513. 

149. September 6, 1513. 

150. 1513 was the first year of the one hundred and first Pontifical in- 
diction, counted in spaces of 1§ years since the birth of Christ. 

151. Sollerius, loc. cit. (subsequently abbreviated into S.), omits 
‘““veneris.” 

152. S. has “sunt” instead of “fuerunt.” 

153. S. interpolates here “fundatorum.” 

154. S. omits “Babenbergensis.” 

155. S. has “nostrum Dominum praenominatum de Lymburg” instead 
of “in Christo patrem ac dominum dominum Georgium de baronibus de 
Limburg episcopum Babenbergensem.” 

156. S. interpolates “patronis.” 

157. S. omits “constructam et.” 

158. S. has “in quo sarcophago antiquo reperta fuit” instead of “in 
quibus sarcophagis reperta sunt.” 

159. S. omits “in sarcophago sancti Henrici.” 

160. S. has “vetusta capsa unica” instead of “antiqua capsa.” 

161. S. has “erant” instead of “fuere.” 

162. §. has “pars una de scapula seu spatula” instead of “una petia de 
spatula.” 

163. S. omits “petiis.” 

164. S. here interpolates “in.” 
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fuit co[r]pus sancti Henrici; in sarcophago sanctae Kunegundis 
inventa est capsella aenea, in qua inclusae fuerunt reliquiae de 
corpore sanctae Kunegundis, duae costae et aliae particulae de cor- 
pore’® ejusdem; in utroque vero!®® sarcophago collecti sunt pul- 
veres de corporibus amborum, quae reliquiae cum honore et reve- 
rentia cum?®? suis capsis ad magnam sacristiam cum processione et 
devotione solenniter locatae sunt,’®* per praefatum dominum 
Georgium episcopum, et'®® dominum Casparum eius suffraga- 
neum,!?° act?! dominum Joannem abbatem!*? Sancti Michaelis 
Montis monachorum. Postea hae!** reliquiae in quattuor novis 
capsis'** divisae et repositae reverenter ac decenter'™® die nona 
mensis septembris anno praefato,'*® in quo solenniter celebratur 
dies translationis sanctae Kunegundis**? 
[stc!], per praefatum’*® dominum Georgium episcopum Baben- 
18° dominum Casparum episcopum 


in novo sacrophago 


bergensem,**® et reverendum 
naturensem?!*! suffraganeum translatae fuerunt, praesentibus ibidem 
reverendis patribus venerabilibus egregiis et praestantibus viris 
dominis, Joanne Sancti Michaelis Montis prope Bambergam, et 
Joanne in Lankheimb, ambo Babenbergensis dioecesis,!8* domino 
Joanne in*S* Bantz, Herbipolensis dioecesis monasteriorum abbati- 

Georgio Stiber decano,!** Wilhelmo de baronibus!*® 

5S 

Limburg cantore, Leonhardo de Egloffstein doctore scholastico, 
187 cellerario, et aliis canonicis capitulari- 


ecclesiae Babenbergensis astante!®? omni! 


de 


Sebastiano de Kiinsberg 
bus praedictae’®® clero 
lo.292 et deniaue eodem die et actione!®? altare sanctae 
et populo,?** et denique eodem die et actione altare sanctae 
Kunegundis, quod undique!®* demolitum et confractum fuit et 
iterum de novo restauratum et aedificatum’®* per suffraganeum 
saepe dictum?® consecratum fuit et cum summa solemnitate de- 


votione et reverentia.”!°® 


165. S. has “cum quibusdam aliis reliquiis” instead of “et aliae par- 
ticulae de corpore.” 

166. S. omits “vero.” 

167. S. has “in” instead of “cum.” 

168. S. has only “sunt deportatae” instead of “cum processione et de- 
votione solenniter locatae sunt.” 

169. S. omits “et.” 

170. S. has “suffraganeum eiusdem” instead of “eius suffraganeum.” 

171. S. has “et” instead of ‘‘ac.” 

172. S. interpolates here “coenobii.” 

173. S. has “Ex post praedictae” instead of “Postea hae.” 

174. S. has “novas capsas sunt” instead of “novis capsis.” 

175. S. has “ad novum sunt sarcophagum deportatae atque reverenter 
impositae et inclusae” instead of “‘et repositae reverenter ac decenter . . . 
in novo sarcophago translatae fuerunt.” 

176. S. omits “anno praefato.” 

177..S. has “die videlicet translationis §. Cunegundis, non sine dispo- 
sitione divina” instead of “in quo solenniter celebratur dies translationis 
sanctae Kunegundis.” 

178. S. omits “praefatum.” 

179. S. omits “Babenbergensem.” 

180. S. omits “reverendum.” 

181. S. omits “episcopum naturensem.” 

182. S. omits here 21 words from “reverendis” to “dioecesis.” 

183. S. has “‘abbate de” instead of “in.” 


184. S. omits “Herbipolensis dioecesis monasteriorum abbatibus” but 
prefixes also before the following names “domino.” 


185. S. interpolates here “‘eccl. Cath.” 

186. S. has “Schengk Barone de” instead of “de baronibus.” 
187. S. has “Kungsperg.” 

188. S. has “‘dictae” instead of “praedictae.” 


8 
189. S. has “adstante.” 

190. S. omits “omni.” 

191. S. interpolates here “quantum basilica cathedralis capere poterat.” 

192. S. has “die eodem post reliquiarum impositionem” instead of “et 
denique eodem die et actione.” 

193. S. has “nudius” instead of “undique.” 

194. S. has “est, innovatum et erectum fuit, et” instead of “fuit et 
iterum de novo restauratum et aedificatum.” 

195. S. has “Casparum” instead of “saepe dictum.” 


196. S. has “praesentibus adhuc omnibus, jam supra nominatis” in- 
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Bamberg, State Archives, Rep. 36, Hist. Kat. Nr. 323: copy of a 
Latin document of 1513 contained in a MS of 1833 entitled “Das 
Grabmal des Kaiserpaares Heinrich und Kunegund in der Dom- 
kirche zu Bamberg,” by an anonymous author [Oéesterreicher? ] 
with copies'of documents, taken in 1833 when the tomb was 
opened. Oesterreicher in Neue Beitrége zur vaterlindischen Ge- 
schichte, Munich, 1833, p. 344, gives only the translation of the 
document into German. The original of the document is probably 
still interred in the tomb. Sollerius, of. cit., p. 7, paragraph 29 f., 
publishes another version of it from the notes of the Jesuit Pater 
Johann Gamans, “ex schedis nostri P. Joannis Gamansii,” evi- 
dently less accurate and far more emended then the above-published 
edition; all deviations from it are noted in the annotations of our 
edition. Sollerius, or respectively Gamans, changes “in quibus 
sarcophagis” into “quo sarcophago antiquo” and at the subsequent 
separate mention of the two tombs he eliminates “in sarcophago 
sancti Henrici” to have only “in sarcophago sanctae Kunegundis.” 
He makes these changes to support his point that only one common 
tomb for Henry and Cunegund should have existed not only after 
but also before 1513 — an erroneous supposition. Sollerius inter- 
polates between the report about the translation of the relics into 
the new tomb and the report about the consecration of the altar of 
St. Cunegund: “Scriptura haec in pergamenea schedula reposita est 
ad plumbeam capsulam. In isto sarcophago lapideo, cum sua 
tectura lapidea olim supra terram elevato, fuit reconditum quon- 
dam corpus S. Cunegundis virginis et imperatricis, ante transla- 
tionem eius. Nunc propter structuram et erectionem novi sar- 
cophagi, ut hodie cernitur; fuit hic sarcophagus sub terra reconditus 
S. Henrici confessoris et imperatoris, ac huius ecclesiae fundatoris.” 
This text, likewise taken over from the notes of Pater Gamans, also 
originates from the erroneous assumption of a common stone sar- 
cophagus as antecedent to the Riemenschneider tomb. The content is 
rectified by the sixteenth-century account published below under 


(B). 


stead of “et cum summa solennitate, devotione et reverentia.” In the 
Hofkammerzahlamtsrechnung 1513-1514 of the Bamberg State Archives, 
fols. 185r, 372v and 382v, mention is made of “der neue gestiften 
pfriind sant Kunegunden altars” (the newly founded benefice of St. Cune- 
gund’s altar). 


(B) Passage from Bamberg annals composed before 1547: “Anno 
1513 am freytag nach s. Aegydien tag’®’ hat man s. Cunegunden 
altar abgebrochen und nachmittag die kirchen gesperrt, und die 
graber s. kayser Heinrichs und s. Cunegunden aufgethan, und das 
heiligthum mit groser solennitét herausgethan, und mit einer pro- 
cession in die sacristey getragen; und darnach am tag s, Cunegunden 
in mertz!®* hat man mit groser solennitit das heiligthum in 4 neue 
triihelein’®® gelegt, und mit einer schénen procession durch die 
praelaten herab getragen, nemlich mein gnediger herr von Bam- 
berg, den weybischof, den praelaten auf den Ménchsberg [i.e., 
Michelsberg], den praelaten von Langheim, den praelaten von 
Banz, alle in ihren ornat gegangen, und die trihelein*®°° getragen 
zu s. Cunegunden altar, in die neue sirg®®! gethan, und darnach 
dem?° altar geweyhet, und die alten sirg, darinnen das heilgthum 
gewesen, in das erdreich unter die neue sirg versenket.”*° Munich, 
Bavarian National Museum, MS 442. 

The quoted passage is contained in the part entitled “Bam- 
bergische Historie und was sonsten anderswo merckwiirdiges vorge- 
fallen.” These Bamberg annals were evidently written in the first 
half of the sixteenth century since they end with the year 1547, but 
the copy on sheets 1 and 11 of the MS is made in a hand of the 
eighteenth century. A. von Reitzenstein, “Das Grabmal Kaiser 
Heinrichs II]. im Bamberger Dom,” Zeitschrift fiir Kunstge- 
schichte, 111, 1934, pp. 360-364, n. 21, first published an extract of 
the report above. 


197. I.e., September 2, 1513. 

198. “In mertz” is evidently an interpolation of the chronicler, since 
the document published in Appendix 6 (A), both known versions agreeing 
on this point, declares as the day of the re-entombment September 9g, the 
day on which Kunegundis translatio is celebrated. In March are celebrated 
Kunegundis obitus (March 3) and canonisatio (March g). 

199. Reitzenstein, loc. cit., erroneously reads “triihlein.” 

200. Ibid. 

201. Plural, since the interior of the Riemenschneider tomb is divided 
into two separate coffins. 

202. Not “den” (Reitzenstein, loc. cit.) although “den” conforms to 
sense and probably corresponds to the text of the original. 

203. Evidently these “alten sarge” (old coffins) signify the actual con- 
tainers of the relics and not the sarcophagi since these are designated above 
as “die graber s. kayser Heinrichs und s. Cunegunden” (the tombs of the 
Emperor Henry and St. Cunegund). 
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NOTES 


POSTLOGIUM SUGERIANUM 
ERWIN PANOFSKY 


I 


This little postscript to my edition and translation of Suger’s 
writings on the abbey church of St.-Denis and its art treasures* 
must begin with a loud pater, peccavi. Misled by previous ref- 
erences, even in the comparatively recent and otherwise re- 
liable Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters by 
M. Manitius (1x, 2, vol. 3, Munich, 1931, p. 603), I had as- 
sumed that the original manuscripts of Suger’s De Comsecra- 
tione were lost. I had entirely overlooked the fact, now kindly 
brought to my attention by Dr. Charles J. Liebman, Jr., that 
both the slightly mutilated twelfth-century manuscript for- 
merly owned by C.-A. Petau, from which the bulk of the text 
was published by Duchesne in 1640, and the fifteenth-century 
manuscript formerly preserved in St.-Victor, from which Ma- 
billon supplied the missing conclusion some forty years later, 
are still in existence and were identified by A. Luchaire as early 
as 1899. The earlier manuscript (entitled “Suggerius Abbas 
Sancti Dionisii de Ecclesia a se aedificata”) forms part of Cod. 
Reg. 571 in the Vatican Library (fols. 119r—129v) ; the later 
one (directly copied from the Reginensis, less easily legible, 
and bearing the rubrics “Hic incipit dedicacio ecclesie” and 
“De renovatione ecclesie beati Dionysii”) is inserted into MS 
no. 1030 of the Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal (fols. 137r-143v, 
and 81r—82v). On the basis of the Arsenal manuscript, Luchaire 
has already given some “corrections et compléments’” of the text 
as previously established. But in order to atone for my sin of 
omission — and in view of the fact that Luchaire’s article is not 
readily accessible in many places — I shall repeat them here and 
add a few more, one of them being of real interest to archae- 
ologists.® 


(a) Variants Norep By LucHAIRE 


p. 84, line 23. Before “dignam” the word Deo should be added, 
the translation to read: “this church sacred to God.” 

p. 86, line 4. After “Clotharii” the word magni should be 
added, the translation to read: “Clothaire the Great.” 

p- 86, line 16. For “terra” read terrena. 

p. 92, last line. After “ecclesiae” the word ad should be added, 
the translation to read: “and they conveyed it [scél., the shaft 
miraculously hauled from the quarry] to the site of the 
church on a cart.” 

p- 94, line 3 f. For “intersigniis” read intersignis. 

p. 98, line 14. For “ejusdem” read eisdem (already conjectured 
in my edition). 

p. 100, line 19. For “sacratissimarum” read clarissimarum, the 
translation to read: “of most luminous windows.” 

p. 104, line 9. After “duodecim” the words colummnae duode- 
norum should be added; so should the word “twelve” be- 
fore “columns” in the translation. 


1. Abbot Suger on the Abbey Church of Saint-Denis and Its Art Treas- 
ures, Princeton, 1946, p. 146. 

2. A. Luchaire, “Les CEuvres de Suger,” in Etudes sur quelques manu- 
scrits de Rome et de Paris (Université de Paris, Bibliothéque de la Faculté 
des Lettres, v111), 1899, pp. 1-5. 

3. For the necessary photostats, obtained through the good offices of 
Prof. Pio Pecchiai and Mr. H. Bober, I wish to thank these colleagues as 
well as the administrations of the Vatican Library, the Bibiiothéque 
Nationale, the Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal, and the Archives Nationales. 


p. 106, line 14. The obtulerunt, changed by Luchaire to “ex- 
tulerunt,” should stand; Luchaire was apparently misled by 
the faulty but not unusual spelling optulerunt which, in the 
bad script of the Arsenal manuscript, may indeed give the 
impression of “extulerunt” but is quite clearly recognizable 
in the Reginensis. 

p. 110, line 9. “Aurelianensi” should read Aurelianensium. 

p- 110, line 23. “praecipimus” should read praecepimus. 

p. 112, line 16. Before “Theobaldus” the words Gaufredus 
Burdegalensis archiepiscopus should be added, and “Geof- 
froy, Archbishop of Bordeaux” should be accordingly in- 
serted into the translation. 

p- 116, line 23. “mittuntur” should read iméiciuntur, the transla- 
tion to read: “hands are laid on.” 

p- 118, lines 15 and 28. “Werdoni” should read Widoni [scil., 
Guido], although the bishop’s real name was neither the one 
nor the other but Hugo. 


(b) Variants Nor Norep sy Lucnaire 


p- 84, line 24 f. “nostrorum dominorum et apostolorum” should 
read martyrum dominorum et apostolorum nostrorum, the 
translation to read: “the most precious martyrs, our Patrons 
and Apostles.” 

p- 88, line 10. “adhaerentes” should read abhorreres, whereby 
the grammatical construction becomes much clearer. The 
translation should read: “The distress of the women, how- 
ever, wasso. . . intolerable that you could see how they. . . 
marched forward with horror as though upon a pavement.” 

p- 90, line 1 f. “explendo” should read expendendo, the transla- 
tion to read: “afterwards, expending much, we lacked noth- 
ing at all.” 

p- 90, line 17 f. “partium remotarum” should read remotarum 
partium (preferable from a rhythmical point of view). 

p- 92, line 19. The manuscripts have Budulci instead of “Bu- 
bulcis,”” which, however, makes the grammar even worse than 
it is. 

p- 96, line 16. “intersigniis” should read intersignis (as on p. 94, 
line 3 f.). 

p- 96, line 24. “consistenti” should read consistente (already 
conjectured in my edition). 

p. 98, line 15. “inde censum” should read cemsum inde. 

p- 98, line 19. “millesimus” should read millenus as on p. 46, 
line 22 and p. 50, line 4 (much preferable, in fact impera- 
tive, on account of the meter). 

p- 100, line 16. “testitudinis” should read testudinis (already 
corrected in my edition). 

p- 100, line 32. “et” should read ac. 

p- 102, line 27. The w//a — instead of “illa”” — already con- 
jectured in my edition is confirmed by the manuscripts. 
p- 104, line 28. The manuscripts erroneously omit the sive be- 

fore “‘auri.” 

p- 106, line 11. “celeberrima” should read celeberrimam, the 
translation to read: “we would erect in front of the bodies of 
the Saints what had never been there before — the very 
famous altar... .” 

p- 108, line 8. “veluti” should read vo/uti. This is the most im- 
portant correction because it clarifies the meaning of the 
fundamental passage, which bears witness to the use of ribs as 
an independent skeleton erected prior to the construction of 
the webs, beyond any doubt. The translation should read: 
“the main arches — vaulted independently — were not yet 
held together by the bulk of the severies.” : 
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p- 108, line 17. The manuscripts have, erroneously, swffulto 
instead of “suffultos.” 

p- 110, line 23. “offerebant” should read offeredbat. 

p- 116, line 3. The reading aperto instead of “operto,” already 
conjectured by Brial and accepted by myself, is borne out by 
the manuscripts. 

p. 116, line 18. “christianissime” should read christiane, and 
the “Most” in the translation should be deleted. 

p. 120, line 10. The reading de/ibutione instead of “deliba- 
tione” already proposed in my edition is confirmed by the 
Arsenal manuscript. 


II 


Since the manuscript of Suger’s De Rebus in Administratione 
Sua Gestis (Bibliothéque Nationale, MS lat. 13835) and the 
original of his Ordinatio of 1140 or 1141 (Archives Nationales, 
K23, no. 5) have again become available for collation, the fol- 
lowing readings accepted or proposed in my edition against 
Lecoy de la Marche’s (Paris, 1867) can now go on record as 
authentic, whereas the comparatively few others will probably 
remain conjectural forever. 


(a) In De Rebus in Administratione Sua Gestis 
p. 40, line 12. posteritati instead of “‘posteritatis.” 
p- 42, line 15. eas instead of “eos.” 
46, line 19. Suggerius instead of “Sugerius.” 
50, line 24. testudinem instead of “testitudinem.” 
56, line 19. Andrea instead of “Andraea.” 
68, line 9. martyrii instead of “martyris.” 
76, line 20. deputaverunt instead of “deputataverunt.”’ 
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(b) In THE Ordinatio oF 1140 OR I141 
122, line 2. The presence of gualiscumque. 
122, line 11. exprimuntur instead of “exprimunt.” 
126, line 29. The presence of oc. 
126, line 33. The presence of totus. 
128, line 13. The presence of idem. 
128, line 14. suis instead of “sui.” 
128, line 14. foreste instead of “‘forestae.” 
128, line 16. guidem instead of “idem.” 
128, line 22. usufructu instead of “usufructo.” 
132, line 26. exsecutione instead of “‘ex secutione.” 
132, line 29. administrationis instead of “admininistrationis.”’ 
134, line 19. promtas instead of “pronitas.” 
134, line 21. virorum instead of “vivorum.” 


. . . 


Félibien, on the other hand, proves to be correct in reading 
feria instead of “‘feriis” on p. 124, line 5, and guocumaque in- 
stead of “quacumque” on p. 128, line 25. 


Ill 


In conclusion, I should like to add some “‘corrections et com- 
pléments” of a factual rather than linguistic nature, the first two 


(1) In De Consecratione (p. 90, line 24), where Suger pic- 
tures the hypothetical hazards involved in shipping antique 
columns from Rome to St.-Denis, he says that such a venture 
would even have required the comductus of “four enemies, the 


4. It should also be noted that the distich on Suger’s Ewer (p. 78, 
line 20 f.) is omitted in the manuscript and was subsequently entered by a 
seventeenth-century hand, obviously on the basis of the original object now 
preserved in the Louvre. 


5. Two less important amplifications, likewise contributed by Prof. 
Heckscher, are the following: (1) The ultimate source of the Early Chris- 
tian titulis which are echoed in Suger’s Aula micat medio clarificata suo 
(p. 50, line 8) would seem to be Ovid’s description of the Palace of 
Helios (Metam. 11, line 1 f.: “Clara micante auro, flammasque imitante 
pyropo”; (2) Suger’s remark about the high value of precio 
(p. 58, 9 f.): raritas enim eos cariores fecit reflects Isidore’s defi 
Etymol. xvi, 6 f.: “pretiosi lapides ideo dicti sunt quia care valent . 
omne enim quod rarum est magnum et pretiosum vocatur.” 


is stones 
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near-by Saracens.” I rendered this word by “convoy”; but in 
view of the fact that the Saracens, after the naval victories of 
the Pisans in 1063 and 1087, had lost their hold of the central 
Mediterranean and merely blocked its western entrance by 
their possession of Gibraltar, it seems much better to translate 
it as “passage money,” which is perfectly possible from a philo- 
logical point of view.® 

(2) In De Rebus in Administratione Sua Gestis (p. 56, lines 

16 ff.) Suger refers to the “sign of the Son of Man” as mon 
tantum hominibus quantum etiam ipsis angelis . . . apparens in 
extremis in coelo, Since the participle apparens gives no indica- 
tion as to whether the event is thought of as taking place in the 
past or in the future, I imagined that Suger meant to allude to 
the appearance of the Cross in the Battle of Constantine and 
accordingly rendered the iz coelo by “‘in the sky,” and the in 
extremis by “at the moment of utmost danger.” I failed to 
notice, however, that Suger here paraphrases a passage from St. 
Matthew (xxiv, 30-31) which deals with the Second Coming 
of Christ: “Et tunc parebit signum filii hominis in coelo, 
Et mittet angelos suos. . . .”” The translation should read, there- 
fore: ““. . . the sign of the Son of Man, which will appear in 
Heaven at the end of the world, glorious not only to men but to 
the very angels." 

(3) Suger’s statement to the effect that he caused the proper- 
ties of the precious materials used in the panels of the main altar 
to “be set down in writing” (p. 62, lines 6 ff.) may refer, not so 
much to a special little guide book as to labels afixed, museum 
fashion, to a kind of show case containing a specimen of each 
species. According to Albrecht von Scharfenberg’s Titurel (ca. 
1270, but incorporating many reminiscences of an earlier 
period) samples of all the precious materials used for the 
Temple of the Holy Grail were exhibited before the doors of 
the edifice, each with a careful explanation of its name and 
“properties” — apparently a poetic magnification of what may 
have existed, on a small scale, in ecclesiastical treasuries: 


“Mit listen man do trahte, vor ieglicher porten 

aller steine slahte, di zu dem richen grézen werk gehdrten, 

di lagen neben ein ander da bekennet, 

geschriben bi ieglichem stunt sin art und wie er was genen- 
net,® 


The content of these explanations can be inferred from the 
Titurel itself, where all the stones are described as having special 
and important “virtues” (cf. Suger, p. 62, line 23 p. 64, 
line 3), the sardonyx, for instance, as an aid to chastity, the 
chrysolith as a protection from fear and sinful love, etc.® 

(4) In my brief discussion of the valeae antiguae and their 
author, Master Airardus — who, under Abbot Fulrad, fell off 
a bell-tower, alighted “before the front of the Church of St. 
Peter,” and rose unharmed thanks to the intervention of the 
Holy Martyrs—1I voiced a mild doubt (p. 160 f.) as to 
whether this story was sufficient proof of the general assump- 
tion that the Carolingian basilica of St.-Denis possessed a cross- 
ing tower; first, because Airardus’ fall would present a rather 
difficult problem in ballistics; second, because the very reliable 
Mabillon identifies the tower in question, not with the cross- 
ing tower of the former Carolingian basilica but with an ap- 
parently independent structure to the north of the present abbey 
church and still extant at the time of his writing. In the mean- 
time I have come across another piece of evidence, well known 
but apparently not yet adduced in connection with the question 


6. Cf. Ducange, Glossarium, 1, p. 492: “quod pro rerum quae ex- 
portantur securitate Domino exsolvitur.” 

7. The identification of the passage from St. Matthew is due to the 
Rev. E. Smith, S.J., of the University of Manitoba. 

8. F. Zarncke, “Der Gralstempel,” Abhandlungen der philologisch- 
philosophischen Classe der kiniglich sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften, vu, 1879, p. 468, st. 102. 

g. Zarncke, op. cit., pp. 435, 440, 534-538. 
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of the crossing tower, viz., the so-called Revelatio of Pope Ste- 
phen II, manufactured at St.-Denis under Abbot Hilduin (814— 
841). In this document the Pope is made to recount how he 
sought relief from a mortal disease by invoking the help of St. 
Denis and was cured by SS. Peter and Paul who appeared to him 
in a vision: “. . . fui sicut in oratione in aecclesia eiusdem 
beati martyris subtus campanas et vidi ante altare bonum pasto- 
rem domnum Petrum et magistrum gentium domnum Pau- 
lum.”?° That the main altar — which was, and is, in the cross- 
ing at the foot of the steps that lead to the apse — is here de- 
scribed as being “beneath the big bells” makes it quite cer- 
tain — Airardus or no Airardus — that the Carolingian ba- 
silica did have a crossing tower, though this may well have been 
an airy piece of carpentry (as in Centula and many other early 
churches)*? rather than a massive stone structure. What still re- 
mains to be examined is, however, the location, destination, and 
age of the tower observed by Mabillon by the end of the seven- 
teenth century. 

(5) Another miracle story permits us to be a little more 
precise as to the original location of the relics and chapel of 
St. Hippolytus. In De Comsecratione (p. 98, lines 4 ff.) Suger 
informs us that the “left”? — that is to say, the northern — 
part of his new west structure contained the chapel of St. 
Hippolytus, established where the body of the saint was “said” 
or “believed” (perhibetur) to rest. Since, on the other hand, 
the records of the relics’ translation in 1236 assure us that they 
had previously been worshipped in the “central nave of the 
church” — in medio navis (or in media navi) ecclesiae — my 
commentary (p. 155) left open two alternatives. Either, the 
relics were in fact where Suger supposed them to be; then his 
oratorium would have occupied the northern half of the former 
entrance hall, for only then would it have been possible to re- 
fer to the relics as having been “‘in the central nave.” Or, his 
oratorium occupied the site of the former north tower; then 
the relics were in fact not where he supposed them to be and 
would have been discovered some time after his death. It can 
now be stated, I think, that the second of these alternatives — 
considerably more attractive from an architectural point of 
view and fully justifying Suger’s cautious perhibetur — is 
true; for, we learn from a treatise on the relics owned by St.- 
Denis up to 1215, incorporated in the thirteenth-century 
Vita et Actus Sancti Dionysii, that the relics of St. Hippolytus, 
prior to their translation in 1236, were ante majorem cruci- 
fixum.’* This places them so definitely in the eastern part of 
the nave —viz., the monks’ choir —that the idea of their 
having been in the west part at all must be discarded: Suger 
assumed that they were in the west part — and then most prob- 
ably in the space beneath the former north tower — but he was 
mistaken, as he himself thought possible. They must have been 
discovered later, either in the course of building operations con- 
nected with the attempted remodelling of the nave, or by the 
disclosure of information previously unknown, or just by acci- 
dent; and we can hear the echo of this discovery, and of the 
embarrassment caused thereby, in the Vita et Actus themselves. 
In 1163, they say, Pope Alexander III — who was indeed in 
Paris from February to April of that year’* — was shown the 
relics of St. Hippolytus ante majorem crucifixum and was 
asked to consecrate their altar; but he had grave doubts as to 
their authenticity and repeatedly exclaimed: “Non credo.” 
Whereupon St. Hippolytus himself “raised such a noise and 


10. Monumenta Germaniae, Scriptores, xv, 1, 1887, p. 23; cf. also 
M. Buchner, Das Vizepapsttum des Abtes von St.-Denis, Paderborn, 1928, 
pp- 250 ff. 

11. The problem of these early wooden crossing towers will be thor- 
oughly discussed in George H. Forsyth’s forthcoming monograph on St.- 
Martin in Angers. 

12. Cf. Ch. J. Liebman, Jr., Etude sur la vie en prose de Saint Denis, 
Geneva and New York, 1942, pp. xvi—xix, 204 ff. 


13. P. Jaffé, Regesta Pontificum, Leipzig, 1885, nos. 10815-10856. 


rumpus within his coffin that it sounded like the roar of thun- 
der” (tantum fragorem et tumultum intra capsam suam con- 
citavit, ut rugitus tonitrui putaretur),‘* with the result that 
the Pope was convinced and performed the consecration. Evi- 
dently, then, the relics had been found, shortly before 1163, 
in a place where nobody had suspected them to be, after having 
been worshipped in a place where they in fact never were; and 
we can easily see that they, and their apparently new altar, 
were badly in need of a truly spectacular authentication. 

(6) The “me duce cum fieret” in Suger’s dedicatory in- 
scription of 1140 (p. 50, line 11) is a reminiscence of two 
analogous phrases, one modelled upon the other and both prob- 
ably well known to Suger. One is Constantine’s inscription on 
the triumphal arch in St. Peter’s, the other Abbot Desiderius’ 
inscription on the triumphal arch in the abbey church of 
Montecassino: 


“Quod duce te mundus surrexit in astra triumphans, 
P 
Hanc Constantinus victor condidit aulam” ; 


and: 


“Ut duce te patria justus potiatur adepta, 
Hinc Desiderius pater hanc tidi condidit aulam.” 

There is, however, a most significant change. In Con- 
stantine’s and Desiderius’ verses (Patrologia Latina, vol. 173, 
col. 749) the dux is God or Christ, and not a human being — 
least of all the builder of the edifice. Suger, who had visited 
Rome on several occasions and Montecassino at least once (in 
1123), did not hesitate to immortalize himself as “the leader.” 
In him, one might say, the evolution from classical antiquity has 
run full cycle; for, the duce te in both Constantine’s and 
Desiderius’ inscriptions is, of course, a reminiscence of Hor- 
ace’s “T'e duce, Caesar” (Carmina, 1, 2). 

In conclusion, some readers may be interested to learn that a 
fragment of the “Cross of St. Eloy,” destroyed in 1794, has 
been happily rediscovered in the Cabinet des Médailles by 
Count B. de Montesquiou-Fézensac.*® 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


THE CAMBYSES JUSTICE MEDAL 


I 


The medal here illustrated (Fig. 1) was acquired by this 
writer in 1940, with the late Dr. Nussbaum’s collection. An 
accompanying label said it was acquired in 1937 from the 
Zentralbibliothek, Ziirich. The late Dr. Philipp Lederer, who 
catalogued the Nussbaum collection, described it as follows: 
“Augsburg (f) Judgment of Cambyses. Silver medal. About 
1550. 5214 m/m. 19.7 gr. Unknown piece.” 

The medal is a thin piece of cast metal, elaborately incised 
with a burin. Incised are the niche, the peculiar reversed lily 
above the skin, the floor, the buildings in the background, the 
foliated border on the obverse, and the letters and reeded border 
on the reverse. This technique suggests that the medallist was 
from the lower Rhine section rather than from Bavaria. 

The inscription on the reverse reads: cAMBYSES/ HIELT 
GVOT RE/CHT VND RICHT./ WIE MAN HIE AN/ DER STRAF WO/L 
sicHtT (“Cambyses maintained the law and administered it 
justly, as one can perceive here from the punishment”). Ex- 
amining scores of medal collections, we found two specimens 
with a similar obverse but with a different reverse: 


14. Cf. the references in Liebman, op. cit., p. xix. 

15. “Une Epave du Trésor de Saint-Denis,” in Mélanges en ’honneur 
de M. Fr. Martroye, publiés par la Société Nationale des Antiquaires de 
France, Paris, 1940. I am much indebted to Comte de Montesquiou- 
Fézensac for having favored me with a reprint of this essay and thereby 
acquainted me with his discovery. 
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1) Sale of the Lanna Collection in 1911, lot 1492, described 
by Dr. Kurt Regling, then Assistant Keeper of the coins at the 
Kgl. Muenzkabinett, Berlin, as follows: “A king shows his 
followers a beheaded bear seated on his throne. . . . Silver, 
gilt, 52 m/m. 32 grams. . . .” This specimen is very similar to 
the next (cf. Fig. 2), except that it has no surrounding legend. 
Accordingly it is smaller and lighter. 

2) Helbing sale, Munich, July 8, 1924, lot 930 (see Fig. 2). 
Obv.: POENAE INIVSTORVM ANTE OCVLOS POSITAE DOCENT IVS- 

TITIAM (punishment of the unjust placed before the eyes 

[= brought to public attention] teaches justice). Description 

of the representation exactly as in No. 1. 

Rev.: ZALEVCVS LEGE LATA ADVLTERIS OCVLOS ERVI IVSSIT 
(Zaleucus, having issued a pertinent law, ordered adulterers 
to be blinded). Blinding of Zaleucus and his son in a pillared 
hall. 

641% m/m. 43% grams. 

Why was a bear beheaded and shown to the public? We know 
from mediaeval sources that wild as well as domestic animals 
were publicly brought to death, because they had killed a person 
or otherwise perpetrated a crime. But this explanation seemed 
rather improbable for the representation on the Cambyses 
medal. Thanks to Professor Walter Friedlaender, of the Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts, New York University, we eventually found 
the correct interpretation. The medal does not show a beheaded 
bear, but illustrates an action by Cambyses as told by Herodotus, 
v, 25: “Otanes’ father Sisamnes had been one of the royal 
judges; Cambyses had cut his throat and flayed off all his skin 
because he had been bribed to give an unjust judgment; and 
he had then cut leather strips of the skin which had been torn 
away and covered therewith the seat whereon Sisamnes had sat 
to give judgment; which having done, Cambyses appointed the 
son of this slain & flayed Sisamnes to be judge in his place, 
admonishing him to remember what was the judgment-seat 
whereon he sat... 

Two paintings by the Flemish master Gerard David, painted 
in 1498, formerly in the Town Hall, and now in the Bruges 
Museum, also illustrate the story. In the first (Fig. 3), Sisamnes 
is seized. Two medallions appear over the chair of Sisamnes. 

The medallion to the left relates a little-known myth of 
Hercules. According to Ovid, Metamorphoses 1x, 1, Hercules 
and Achelous, the river-god in Acarnania, were both wooing the 
beautiful Deianira. A fight between them ensued, during which 
Achelous was almost vanquished. But in time he changed into a 
snake and then into a bull, and it was in this form that Hercules 
overcame him, and broke off one of the bull’s horns, which he 
presented to Deianira. This was the origin of the horn of plenty, 
or cornucopia, which so often appears on Greek and Roman 
coins. On this medallion Hercules is shown at the moment he 
offers the horn to Deianira who is seated at the foot of a column. 
The horn itself became the symbol of fertility and peaceful 
life, and this medallion was meant to illustrate Cambyses’ pros- 
perous reign. 

The other medallion gives the story of Apollo and Marsyas. 
The latter once found a flute which Pallas was supposed to have 
thrown away. He became a master on his instrument and finally 
challenged Apollo to a musical contest. Apollo won, and the god 
punished Marsyas by flaying him alive. A well-known plaquette 
of the second half of the fifteenth century illustrates the story. 
Gerard David doubtless knew it, as the medallion on the paint- 
ing is virtually copied from that medal.* The punishment of 
Marsyas prefigures the flaying of Sisamnes (Fig. 4). Important 
for a comparison with our medal is the upper right corner of the 


1. Translated by A. D. Godley in the Loeb Classical Library, Lon- 
don, 1920. Cf. Gesta Romanorum, chapter 29, and Valerius Maximus 

2. Cf. S ymour de Ricci, The Gustave Dreyfus Collection. Reliefs and 
Plaqguettes, Oxford, 1931, pl. x1v, pp. 24-25. 
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painting, where the inauguration of the newly appointed judge 
Otanes, Sisamnes’ son, takes place.* 

Zaleucus (Fig. 2, right) was the first Greek law-giver who 
lived in Locri Epizephirii in the seventh century B.c. Among 
other severe laws he ordered that adultery be punished by 
blinding the culprit. When his son was caught iw flagranti, he 
demanded that his law should be applied without any personal 
consideration. He ceded the request of his fellow citizens in so 
far that he ordered only one eye of his son to be plucked out, but 
he demanded that in fulfilment of the law one eye of his own 


should be blinded. 
New York City 


EDWARD GANS 


II 


Throughout fifteenth-century Europe pictures representing 
Justice were hung in court rooms and town halls. Thereby the 
lofty principles of law and justice were brought to the attention 
of the public in a most dramatic manner. The ideal of a wise, 
upright, and unbribable judge was placed impressively before 
the eyes of everyone present in court, the general populace as 
well as the judge and jurors. Famous religious or historical 
scenes showing the proper administration of justice served con- 
stantly to remind both judge and jurors of the wisdom and 
justice which their responsible office required them to exercise. 
Great artists were called upon to show episodes such as the Last 
Judgment or the Judgment of King Solomon. Incidents or 
stories from Greek or Roman history were also often employed. 
Many “Justice paintings,” some of them great pieces of art, 
have come down to posterity.’ 

Medallic art was also used to disseminate these ideas and 
ideals. The best-known theme, the biblical story of Solomon’s 
Judgment, is represented on an undated medal by David Stadler 
who worked in Augsburg between 1620 and 1625.? 

The impressive scene on the obverse of the medal here re- 
produced (Fig. 5) needs no explanation. Underneath the royal 
throne, the word sAPIENTER is placed in a cartouche flanked by 
the engraver’s initials -D° and -S: The reverse shows Justitia, 
with sword and scales and the coat-of-arms of Augsburg, seated 
above an ornate frame that occupies the rest of the space. Within 
this frame the following inscription is arranged in nine lines: 


GOTTES 
WEISHEIT * MAN - SEHEN 
KAN 
AN SALOMON DEM FROMEN 
MAN 


DANN WEISLICH IST + IA SEIN 
GERICHT, 
WELCHS + DER» MVETER+ IHR 
KIND + ZUE + SPRICHT + 
(“God’s wisdom can be seen in Solomon the pious man, for 
truly wise is his judgment which adjudicates to the mother her 


child.”) 


3. Rubens also used the story, and hung the father’s skin over the son’s 
throne. The original painting, once in the Town Hall in Brussels, was 
burnt and a copy, perhaps by Rubens himself, is now in the possession of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York (Fig. 6). 

1. Cf. Hans Fehr, Das Recht im Bilde, Erlenbach-Ziirich, 1923, pp. 
49-51; Eberhard Freiherr von Bodenhausen, Gerard David und seine 
Schule, Munich, 1905, p. 131. 

2. The specimen of the medal in this writer’s collection is 45 milli- 
meters in diameter and struck in silver, 21.64 grams in weight. Cf. A. von 
Forster, Die Erzeugnisse der Stempelschneidekunst in Augsburg und 
Ph. H. Miillers nach meiner Sammlung beschrieben und die Augsburger 
Stadtmiinzen, Leipzig, 1910, p. 31, No. 195; also A. Riechmann and Co., 
Auktionskatalog XVIII: Kunstmedaillen des XVI. bis XX. Jahrhunderts, 
Halle-Saale, 1921, p. 36, No. 264. In L. Forrer, Biographical Dictionary 
of Medallists, London, 1912, v, p. 297, a similar medal, “Solomon re- 
ceiving the Queen of Sheba,” is ascribed to Daniel Sailer, medallist and 
coin-engraver of Augsburg (1620-1628). According to Forster, p. 30, 
No. 194, the Queen of Sheba medal was also made by David Stadler. This 
discrepancy calls for further investigation and clarification. 
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Fic. 1. New York, Coll. Edward Gans: Silver Medal, Judgment of Fic. 2. Silver Medal. Left (obv.) : Judgment of Cambyses. Right (rev.) : 
Cambyses Blinding of Zaleucus 


Fic. 3. Bruges Museum: Gerard David, The Seizure of Sisamnes 


Fic. 5. New York, Coll. Prof. Guido Kisch: Silver Medal, David Stadler, 
The Judgment of Solomon 


Fic. 6. New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art: 
Cambyses Admonishing Otanes upon Sisamnes’ Throne, 
Attributed to Rubens 
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Solomon’s judgment is an ancient theme in Western paint- 
ing, although we are uncertain whether the designer of the 
medal was influenced by any specific picture.* As to the Cam- 
byses judgment medal (Fig. 1), there can be hardly any doubt 
that Gerard David’s masterpieces of painting (Figs. 3, 4) in the 
museum of Bruges* gave the model, as Professor Walter Fried- 
laender and Mr. Gans rightly surmised. 

The artistic dependence of the Cambyses medal upon Gerard 
David’s paintings, however, does not detract from the medallist’s 
artistry in any way. The originality of his conception demon- 
strates that he, too, was a genuine master of his art. In the two 
paintings, Gerard David had pictured three successive scenes. 
The first painting, dated 1498, shows the conviction and seizure 
of the bribed judge by Cambyses (Fig. 3). The second painting 
(Fig. 4), dated one year later, shows the flaying of Sisamnes. 
In a pictorial insertion Sisamnes’ son, successor to his father, is 
shown sitting on his father’s chair and meting out justice. Be- 
hind the judge’s seat, the skin of his executed predecessor is 
suspended, a gruesome warning to the present holder of the 
responsible office of royal judge. 

A medal designer with no great artistic imagination would 
perhaps have selected the first and third scenes for obverse and 
reverse. But our medallist chose another method. He contrived a 
scene as impressive as those of David’s paintings, but different 
from them. On the obverse, the induction by the king of the 
new judge, Sisamnes’ son, to the judge’s chair of his father 
appears. The same impressions of admonishment and deterrence 
are created as in David’s paintings. The moralizing effect is 
augmented by the legend on the reverse: “Cambyses respected 
law and justice as one can perceive from the punishment.” 

It remains an open question whether the medallist’s concep- 
tion of the pictured scene sprang from his own imagination 
alone. It is also possible that the idea was suggested to him by the 
original wording of the story in Herodotus, v, 25: “. . . which 
having done, Cambyses appointed the son of this slain and flayed 
Sisamnes to be judge in his place, admonishing him to remember 
what was the judgment-seat whereon he sat.’”® 

It may be repeated in this connection that Gerard David drew 
his knowledge of the Cambyses story probably not directly from 
Herodotus, but from the then much better known works of 
Valerius Maximus.® He, or those by whom he was commissioned 
to produce the picture, may possibly have been influenced even 
by some Italian Renaissance medal.’ The two medallions as well 
as the putti visible above the judge’s chair on the 1498 paint- 
ing (Fig. 3) seem to permit such a suggestion. 

In addition to the king and new judge only three onlookers 
are visible on the Cambyses medal. They are probably court 
dignitaries in the entourage of the king. The headdress of these 
onlookers recalls the mediaeval Jew’s hat, the so-called pileus 
cormutus. Its older form appears here, conical and low, without 
brim, or very narrow brim, the peak ending in a globular knob.® 
The long beards of these three persons, in contrast to the short 
beards of the king and judge, also characterize the Jews in medi- 
aeval and Renaissance paintings and miniatures, It is not likely 
that the medallist was acquainted with a passage in Herodotus, 

3. Compare the pertinent pictures as reproduced in Theodor Ehrenstein, 
Das Alte Testament im Bilde, Vienna, 1923, pp. 655-664; cf. Fehr, op. 
cit., pp. 180 f., note 16. Cf., on the other hand, Riechmann, Auktions- 
katalog, xvitl, pp. 15, 17, 18-21, offering several examples of Renaissance 


medals, for which woodcuts of great masters had served as models such as 
Diirer, Holbein, and Beham. 


4. Excellent reproductions of Gerard David’s two paintings are found 
in Fehr, op. cit., Tafelteil, pp. 24 f., Nos. 35, 36. 

5. A. D. Godley, Herodotus with an English Translation (The Loeb 
Classical Library), London, 1922, 111, pp. 26 f. 

6. Cf. H. W. James Weale, Gerard David, Painter and Illuminator 
(The Portfolio, Monographs on Artistic Subjects, No. 24), London, 
1895, p. 9. 

7. E. von Bodenhausen, op. cit., pp. 132 f.; cf. p. 28. 

8. Cf. Guido Kisch, “The Yellow Badge in History,” Historia Judaica, 
Iv, 1942, pp. 99, 108, 141 (bibliography). 


111, 12, according to which the Persians were wearing fez-like 
skull-caps, called pilos or tiara. There is a greater probability 
that the medallist knew Cambyses to have been the son and suc- 
cessor of Cyrus and king of Persia. While it was obvious to pic- 
ture the king wearing a crown, the artist probably desired to 
adorn the royal entourage with attributes of Persian apparel. For 
this purpose he chose the “Jewish” beards and Jew’s hats, often 
applied in mediaeval art. In his opinion these were representative 
of oriental garb. It is difficult to determine, however, whether 
the medallist may actually have seen Jews wearing such hats, 
After the expulsion of the Jews from most of the cities in Cen- 
tral Europe at the end of the fifteenth and in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, very few were still to be seen about 1550. 
Gerard David had portrayed in both paintings many persons of 
the king’s entourage, mostly beardless, and all in contemporary 
garb. These figures are rightly considered to be portraits of 
contemporaneous municipal dignitaries of Bruges.® The medal- 
list, on the other hand, chose to bring the royal entourage into 
pictorial harmony with the king. Therefore, he gave the onlook- 
ing persons what he perhaps considered a Persian or oriental ap- 
pearance by employing the traditional mediaeval Jewish at- 
tributes of beard and Jew’s hat. 

In David’s painting, Sisamnes’ skin can be seen suspended be- 
hind the judge’s chair. On the obverse of the medal, the chair is 
covered with the skin of the executed judge, which had been 
mistaken for a “beheaded bear” in the description of the Lanna 
Collection, No. 1492. Again, the medallist’s conception is in 
complete consonance with the story as told by Herodotus, v, 25: 
“*, . . and he had then cut leather strips of the skin which had 
been torn away, and covered therewith the seat whereon Sis- 
amnes had sat to give judgment.” 

Judging from these examples of independent thinking and 
original artistic approach on the part of the medallist, one could 
perhaps entertain some doubts as to whether he was in fact in- 
fluenced by David’s paintings. Gerard David seems to have been 
the only painter who used the otherwise little-known Cambyses 
story at the end of the fifteenth century (1498 and 1499). If 
this is true, the medallist must have seen David’s Cambyses 
paintings in Bruges, and used them as other Renaissance medal- 
lists used woodcuts by famous artists for their models.’ For the 
Cambyses paintings remained in the city of their origin until 
1794, when they were taken to Paris, to be recovered only in 
1815.'? If this assumption is correct, then 1498-1499 gives a 
terminus a quo for dating the medal. The middle of the six- 
teenth century is then the probable date of its production. There 
is no indication that Augsburg or Bavaria could have been the 
place of origin. A much greater probability is in favor of 
Flanders or Lower Germany. As to the identity of the medallist, 
not even a guess is possible in the absence of his name or initials. 


GUIDO KISCH 
New York City 


NOTES ON TITIAN’S VENUS AND 
THE LUTEPLAYER 


DEDUCTIONS FROM THE CONDITION OF THE 
PAINTING 


GROSE EVANS 


Some years ago the Holkham Venus in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York City, was ascribed in an article to Domenico 


g. Cf. E. von Bodenhausen, of. cit., p. 134. 


10. No such woodcut of the Judgment of Cambyses has come to this 
writer’s knowledge. 


11. Cf. E. von Bodenhausen, op. cit., pp. 127-137. 
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Tintoretto instead of to Titian.? This reattribution was largely 
based upon a description by Joachim von Sandrart, which un- 
questionably fits the Holkham Venus, and in which Sandrart 
states that he purchased the canvas from Tintoretto’s workshop 
in 1628. An attempt was also made to show that the invention 
of Venus and a luteplayer, as a picture motif, was not Titian’s, 
and attention was called to various un-Titianesque features. 

It would be dangerous to say that since a picture is found in a 
certain studio, it is necessarily produced there. The suggestion 
that the true test of authorship lies in the style of the work is 
very sound. Unfortunately the reattribution of this picture was 
based upon some repainted areas of the canvas, which were cited 
to establish its relationship with Tintoretto’s style. 

The condition of the painting is as follows: the body of the 
Venus is modeled in thin underpainting, over which a single 
warm, greenish glaze has been added. A crude scumbling of dark 
brown reinforces the shadows beneath the arms, and covers the 
left arm as it falls into the shade. An almost imperceptible 
crackle is found in these areas. The head of the Venus shows a 
broad, deep crackle and is painted not with glazes, but alla 
prima. Behind Venus’ shoulder the little Cupid is slightly re- 
painted on the bridge of the nose, and both his hands have been 
hastily finished: the right one is too thin-fingered for that of a 
child. Aside’from the one touch of repaint, the Cupid’s face is 
realized in delicate glazes. The figure of the luteplayer seems to 
be in its original condition except for the heavy brown outline 
of his profile, which betrays retouching about the lips. His 
cheek, however, is executed again in thin glazes over a modeled 
impasto, bike the Cupid’s head. There is probable retouching in 
the blue of the distant mountains, for some of the brushstrokes 
fail to model the fissures in the rocks. 

There are then three distinct styles of painting in the faces: 
the Cupid, done in modeling glazes; the luteplayer, similar, 
but with the addition of the heavy brown outline; and the 
head of the Venus, devoid of glazes. Attention has rightly been 
called to the similarity between the head of this Venus and the 
one in the Venus and Mars of the Chicago Art Institute, which 
is by Tintoretto, It seems likely that one of the Tintorettos 
finished this part of the canvas to make it more readily saleable. 
This theory would account for the completely different tech- 
niques used in the body and head of the Venus. That the canvas 
was found in Tintoretto’s studio suggests that he was the most 
likely person to have retouched it. The head is so skillfully 
blended with the body that from a few feet no discrepancy can 
be discerned. 

The earlier article on this painting that we have referred to 
suggests a similarity between the luteplayer’s head and that of a 
boy in Tintoretto’s Last Supper, San Paolo, Venice. This com- 
parison is hardly acceptable for, though there is the same dark 
outlining of the profile, the plasticity of the modeling in the 
latter is infinitely stronger. This difference cannot be explained 
by the different subjects portrayed, i.e., the greater fullness of 
the boy’s face as compared with the more mature luteplayer’s, 
for it is a difference of two distinct styles of painting. Again it 
seems more reasonable to believe that the luteplayer’s face was 
also retouched in Tintoretto’s studio, where it probably ac- 
quired the whole brown outline to bring out hitherto unfinished 
forms in the original painting. It is significant to notice, too, 
that the modelinz -d glazes, as used in the Cupid’s head, find 
no parallel in Tinvworetto’s work. 

It is strange not to ascribe the invention of the motif, Venus 
with a luteplayer, to Titian, for it is unlikely that a rival studio 
such as Tintoretto’s would have stooped to imitate so Titian- 


1. E. Tietze-Conrat, “The Holkham Venus in the Metropolitan Mu- 
scum,” ART BULLETIN, XXVI, 1944, pp. 266-270. This includes excellent 
summaries of the picture’s earlier bibliography. 

2. Joachim von Sandrart, Leben der beriihmten Maler, Bildhauer, und 
Baumeister, ed. A. R. Peltzer, Munich, 1925, p. 328. Tietze-Conrat, op. 
cit., translates the pertinent passage. 


esque a composition. The positions of both Venus and the lute- 
player are so closely related to the analogous compositions of 
Venus and the Organplayer, in Berlin and Madrid,® which are 
admittedly Titianesque, that there scarcely can be doubt of 
their origin in the same workshop. The similarities between the 
pictures include even the position of Venus’ fingers, the place- 
ment of the jewelry, and the general disposition of the figures. 
The evident difference in the actual pose of the Venus — here 
far more upright than in the “Organplayer” versions — is cer- 
tainly not sufficient to warrant an attribution to another shop. 
Her pose in the Holkham painting is admittedly unnatural, and 
could not be maintained by a model for any length of time, but 
as Hadeln suggests, it may show the influence of antique statu- 
ary observed by Titian while in Rome. If this is true, it is a no- 
tion that fits neatly with the Neoplatonic interpretation which 
has recently been assigned to the picture.* This Venus was 
probably painted from imagination and memory, rather than 
from a model, perhaps in the way Titian painted the portrait of 
Isabella of Portugal as a young girl when she was actually in her 
old age.® 

Joseph Floch is said to have objected that the flesh of the 
Holkham Venus does not have the quality of inner life that 
Titian could have given it.® This is quite true, for it is not a 
deeply plastic representation; one glaze covers the modeled 
underpaint, and in this unfinished condition it is only reason- 
able to notice shallow individual forms. The Venus shows, how- 
ever, the plastic grasp of a sketch, modeled with great breadth 
and understanding of the implied forms. Titian is known to 
have applied thirty or forty small glazes to a finished work,’ so 
that had this nude been finished, it might rival the Europa 
(Boston, Gardner Museum) for its “living” quality. Such 
speculation ‘is surely as sound as the condemnation of a half- 
finished work in comparison with far more developed ones. 

The general plastic composition of the Holkham Venus indi- 
cates a definite affinity with Titian’s works. In the Venus of 
Urbino (Florence, Uffizi), the spectator may see a similar, un- 
natural raising of the background. In the several versions of the 
Venus and the Organplayer the relation of the figures to the back- 
ground is plastically the same as in the Holkham Vemus: again 
the plane of the earth seems to be raised slightly higher than 
one would expect. This relationship is certainly unlike that 
between the heavily plastic figure and the thin, scenery back- 
ground of the recumbent nude from Domenico Tintoretto’s 
Sketchbook in the British Museum.* Domenico’s drawing shows 
a very strong grasp of the forms, but none of the delicacy of 
portrayal that Titian could incorporate with the broad subtle 
style of his draftsmanship. This distinction is characteristic of 
the difference between Titian and Tintoretto, and it precludes 
attribution of the Holkham Vevus to the latter. Titian alone is 
capable of sketching out a representation which at once pre- 
cisely delineates the forms, yet broadly maintains the plastic 
organization of the whole composition, so notable in its uni- 
formity throughout this picture. The careful balance between 
breadth of execution and realistic precision distinguishes 
Titian’s works from his earliest, as The Gipsy Madonna, 1502— 
1503, through his latest productions with their amazing change 
in execution, as his Deposition, 1573-1576. 

It is not possible to follow the attribution of the Holkham 
Venus to Domenico Tintoretto by any similarity with his known 
works. His Fall of Zara (Venice, Ducal Palace) or his Mary 


3. O. Brendel, “The Interpretation of the Holkham Venus,” arT BUL- 
LETIN, XXVIII, 1946, pp. 65-75, contains detailed descriptions of the re- 
lated compositions, and reproductions of those in the Prado and Kaiser 
Friedrich Museums. 


4. Ibid. 

5. G. Gronau, Titian, London, 1904, p. 129. 

6. E. Tietze-Conrat, op. cit., p. 267. 

7. M. Doener, The Materials of the Artist, New York, 1934, p. 345. 
8. Reproduced by E. Tietze-Conrat, op. cét., fig. 2. 
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Magdalen (Rome, Capitoline Museum) show absolutely no 
stylistic affinity with it. The Mary Magdalen has been cited as 
similar because it includes still-life, as does the Holkham Venus, 
but still-life occurs in many of Titian’s paintings: Actaeon and 
Diana (London, Bridgewater House) ; Paul III and His Grand- 
sons (Naples); and even in the Venus and the Organplayer 
(Madrid), wherein the little dog has a spatial function analo- 
gous to that of the musical instrument in the lower right-hand 
side of the Holkham picture. Tintoretto’s style is marked by 
dramatic overemphasis of plastic modeling and foreshortenings, 
all completely foreign to the Venus and the Luteplayer. 

The argument that Titian never violated the picture-plane 
by using diagonal movements into depth rests upon a false con- 
ception of the relationship between picture-plane and pictorial 
depth. Actually, the more successfully depth is realized in a 
picture, the more the picture-plane is respected, for it is the 
province of the painter to realize the sensation of visual depth 
in terms of his flat canvas; thus the “solidity” of a Cézanne. 
The idea that the foreground of the Holkham Venus is un- 
Titianesque because it contains elements leading diagonally 
into depth is therefore unsound, in theory and fact, for this is 
not the trick of a poor painter, and Titian himself practices it 
as in the case of the dog in the Madrid Venus and the Organ- 
player, or again in his Education of Cupid (Rome, Borghese 
Gallery) where a strong inward diagonal is supplied by the 
Cupid’s back and the lap of the seated goddess. 

The landscape in the Holkham Venus is one of its strongest 
ties with Titian. Emancipated from pedantic naturalism, and 
evoking an atmospheric depth, it seems to fall between the land- 
scapes in the Portrait of Charles V (Munich, Altere Pinako- 
thek) and the Europa. It lacks the pedantry of detail of Tinto- 
retto’s landscape in his Adam and Eve (Venice, Academy), 
wherein each leaf seems to be painted separately. In the Holk- 
ham landscape the small background figures are far more 
broadly conceived, done in flat brushstrokes rather than in out- 
lines, as they are by Tintoretto. These small, dancing figures 
show the same free handling of paint observable in Titian’s 
Nymph and Shepherd (Vienna) of 1566-1570. The style of 
this landscape in the Holkham picture seems indeed later than 
the large figures of the painting. It was probably the last part 
developed by Titian before the picture was taken to Tinto- 
retto’s studio.® 

From these notes on the condition of the Holkham Venus it 
seems most reasonable to believe that it originated in Titian’s 
shop. It is likely that the master himself executed a large share 
of the work, probably sketching the contours of the figures and 
adding the landscape. Upon his death the canvas was trans- 
ferred to Tintoretto’s shop where it was retouched to make it 
more saleable.’° 


[ NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. ] 


RUBENS AND VIRGIL 


A SELF-CORRECTION 
JULIUS S. HELD 


In the John G, Johnson collection of the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art there is a sketch by Rubens which has not attracted 
much attention although it appears to be a fine original from 


9. The problems involved in dating the Holkham Venus are discussed 
by G. M. Richter, “Titian’s Venus and the Luteplayer,” Burlington Maga- 
zine, LIX, 1931, pp. §3 ff., and by D. F. von Hadeln, “Tizians Venus mit 
dem Lautenspieler,” Pantheon, x, 1932, pp. 273 ff. 

10. That the works remaining at Titian’s studio after his death were 
dispersed to a large extent is told by E. Tietze-Conrat, “Titian’s Work- 
shop in His Late Years,” ART BULLETIN, XxviII, 1946, p. 76. 


the later period of the master. It was published in Valentiner’s 
catalogue of the collection under the title The Wounded Stag 
and appears with the same title again in the short revised cata- 
logue published by Henri Marceau in 1941 (no. 663). When 
I began to prepare the critical catalogue for the book Rubens in 
America 1 decided that this title misinterpreted the subject, 
evoking, as it did, visions of a type of sentimental genre-paint- 
ing, perhaps influenced by Courbet’s hunting scenes, which was 
popular in the second half of the nineteenth century, but was 
incompatible with Rubens’ attitude toward subject matter. The 
picture of a wounded stag taking refuge and apparently dying 
in the lap of a distracted maiden was surely taken from a defi- 
nite literary source. There was no sacred legend known to me 
which would fit the picture. St. Notburg’s antlered stag, for in- 
stance, was never hunted and indeed, though mournfully, sur- 
vived his poor lady. Greek mythology seemed to offer a story 
reasonably close: Agamemnon killing the stag sacred to Diana. 
While the event is one of the more important incidents in the 
early stages of the expedition of the Greeks to Troy, there is no 
detailed description of the actual circumstances. It was there- 
fore impossible to check Rubens’ sketch against any text, a fact 
all the more regrettable as the picture left many questions un- 
answered. Why was “Menelaos” so young, why was Diana so 
rustic and without any of her customary insignia, who were the 
peasants who come so manfully to the rescue or defense of the 
stag? Under the circumstances I found it the better part of 
wisdom to add a question mark to my proposed interpretation. 

Habent sua fata auctores! Within a few days of the publica- 
tion of the book I came across the right source. It is a passage 
in the seventh book of the Aeneid (lines 475 to 508) in which 
Virgil tells how the hostilities between the Trojans and the 
Rutuli started with a hunting mishap in which Ascanius, 
Aeneas’ son, wounded severely a tame stag dear to Tyrrhus and 
his daughter Silvia. Since the story seems to be little known 
and Rubens’ sketch the only illustration of it so far recognized, 
I reprint here the full text from Theodore C. Williams’ transla- 
tion (Boston and New York, 1908, pp. 241-243). 


“While Turnus stirred Rutulia’s valiant souls, 
Alecto on her Stygian pinions sped : 
To where the Teucrians lay. She scanned the ground 
With eager guile, where by the river’s marge 
Fair-browed lulus with his nets and snares 
Rode fiercely to the chase. Then o’er his hounds 
That hell-born virgin breathed a sudden rage 
And filled each cunning nostril with the scent 
Of stags, till forth in wild pursuit they flew. 
Here all the woe began, and here awoke 
In rustic souls the swift-enkindling war. 
For a fair stag, tall-antlered, stolen away 
Even from its mother’s milk, had long been kept 
By Tyrrhus and his sons — the shepherd he 
Of all the royal flocks, and forester 
Of a wide region round. With fondest care 
Their sister Silvia entwined its horns 
With soft, fresh garlands, tamed it to run close, 
And combed the creature, or would bring to bathe 
At a clear crystal spring. It knew the hands 
Of all its gentle masters, and would feed 
From their own dish; or wandering through the wood, 
Come back unguided to their friendly door, 
Though deep the evening shade. Iulus’ dogs 
Now roused this wanderer in their ravening chase, 
As, drifted down-stream far from home it lay, 
On a green bank a-cooling. From bent bow 
Ascanius eager for a hunter’s praise, 
Let go his shaft; nor did Alecto [? deus] fail 
His aim to guide: but whistling through the air, 
The light-winged reed pierced deep in flank and side. 
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Swift to its cover fled the wounded thing, 

And crept loud-moaning to its wonted stall, 
Where, like a blood-stained suppliant, it seemed 
To fill that shepherd’s house with plaintive prayer. 
Then Silvia the sister smiting oft 

On breast and arm, made cry for help and called 
The sturdy rustics forth in gathering throng. 
These now (for in the silent forest crouched 
The cruel Fury) swift to battle flew. 

One brandished a charred stake, another swung 

A knotted cudgel, as rude anger shapes 

Its weapon of whate’er the searching eye 

First haps to fall on.” 


A comparison of text and sketch affords a good opportunity 
to study Rubens’ attitude toward his sources — an attitude both 
faithful and imaginative. He selected the moment when the 
group of hunters is attacked by the enraged farmers whom he 
depicts armed with sticks, flails, pitchforks, and rocks. But with 
his baroque love of emotional contrasts he counters this violent 
theme with another that he freely interpolated into the text, 
the grief of Silvia over her suffering pet. Holding his head in 
her arms she bends over it disconsolately while the stag with a 
last effort looks up to his beloved mistress. Into a scene of fury 
and violence Rubens has set an action filled with tender pathos 
— a significant addition revealing his desire to exhaust all the 
human implications of the stories found in his sources. 

As stated in my catalogue (no. 69) a copy of this sketch has 
the Calydcnian Hunt as a companion piece. Through the new 
interpretation of the subject, the two pictures acquire a basic 
kinship. In both cases a hunting incident becomes the starting 
point for a whole series of tragic events. Indeed, in several of 
Rubens’ renderings of the Meleager and Atalante scene (as for 
instance in that of the Metropolitan Museum) he adds a snake- 
haired Fury to symbolize the course of the events to come, the 
same kind of Fury whom Virgil vividly described as the chief 
instigator of the regrettable error committed by Ascanius when 
he wounded Silvia’s stag. 


BARNARD COLLEGE 


EDMUND BURKE’S ART 
COLLECTION 


CARL B. CONE 


I 


On Friday, June 5, 1812, the collection of statues, marbles, 
paintings, and prints formerly owned by Edmund Burke was 
sold at auction by Christie at his great room, Pall Mall, London. 
The printed sale catalogue is in the British Museum. The title 
page describes the collection as being originally the property of 
William Lloyd, Esq., who, in acquiring it in Rome, had been 
assisted and advised by the “celebrated artist and antiquary” 
Bartolomeo Cavaceppi. The title page also states that the collec- 
tion had passed into the possession of Edmund Burke and had 
remained at Burke’s estate, Butler’s Court, near Beaconsfield (on 
the Oxford road, some twenty miles from London) until it was 
brought to London for the sale. 

The statements on the title page of the catalogue raise some 
questions that can be at least partially answered. William Lloyd 
was at one time a wealthy man of sufficient prominence to be 
mentioned in the Gentleman’s Magazine. In 1754 he married a 
Miss Collins, who brought with her a dowry of £6,000.* Three 
years later Mr. Lloyd purchased the estate near Beaconsfield, 


1. Gentleman’s Magazine, xxiv, 1754, p. §78. 


called variously Gregories or Butler’s Court, from Major Gen- 
eral Francis Fuller for £12,964.” In the absence of further in- 
formation abut Mr. Lloyd it can be assumed that he was a man 
of sufficient means to be able to travel to Rome and buy works of 
art. In 1768, the prominent statesman and author, Edmund 
Burke, made an agreement to buy the estate from Mr. Lloyd for 
£20,000, of which sum £2,823 8s. was for the furniture “and 
effects.”* The estate was encumbered, and a long period of 
tangled negotiations ensued. Before the transaction was com- 
pleted, Mr. Lloyd died, leaving a large debt. He had already 
sold “most of his plate and valuable effects,” but there is no 
specific mention that he disposed of the art collection.* When 
he purchased the estate Burke came into possession of the collec- 
tion Mr. Lloyd had acquired. Burke died in 1797 and be- 
queathed his property to his wife. She died in April, 1812, 
leaving Burke’s library, his art collection, and his other personal 
property to her nephew, a Mr. Nugent.® Evidently Mr. Nu- 
gent disposed of the art collection at once, for Christie’s sale oc- 
curred only two months after Mrs. Burke’s death. The reason 
for the hasty disposal of the collection could well have been that 
Mr. Nugent had no place to house it since Mrs. Burke had sold 
the estate on the condition that the purchaser was not to take 
possession until a year after her death.® Perhaps Mr. Nugent 
needed the money, but almost certainly he found himself with 
an art collection he could not take care of, and which he had to 
move from Mrs. Burke’s home within a year from her death. 
At any rate, it is fortunate that the collection was disposed of, 
for on April 23, 1813, the house burned. 

Burke was not responsible for the making of this collection. 
Whether, if he had had the inclination and the financial means 
for collecting works of art, he would have formed a collection 
like the one he acquired in purchasing Gregories is open to ques- 
tion. It cannot be said with assurance that the collection repre- 
sented Burke’s artistic tastes. Reynolds is supposed to have said 
that Burke was “the best judge of pictures he ever knew.’”* 
There is little direct evidence to show what Burke would have 
included in a collection of his own acquisition. He added some 
contemporary items to the collection, but not as a result of a 
methodical scheme of purchasing. The drawings of Giovanni 
Cipriani (items 12, 13, 14 and 15) were acquired by Burke, 
perhaps at the auction in 1786 when 1,100 of the artist’s pieces 
were sold.* Burke doubtless had an interest in Cipriani, who was 
a friend of Reynolds and a member of the Royal Academy.? As a 
friend of Sir Joshua and as a person who was interested in the 
Academy and frequently attended its dinners and exhibitions, 
Burke may have known Cipriani personally. The two paintings 
by George Barret were no doubt acquired by Burke, for he was 
a benefactor of the landscapist. Burke had met him in Ireland, 
and helped him come to England where he introduced Barret 
to the Earl of Powerscourt.’° In 1782 when Burke held office as 
Paymaster of the Forces in the second Rockingham administra- 


2. Dixon Wecter, “Edmund Burke and His Kinsmen,” University of 
Colorado Studies, Series B, Studies in the Humanities, Boulder, 1939, 1, 
No. 1, p. 3§- The notice of General Fuller’s death is contained in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, xv111, 1748, p. 284. The connection with General 
Fuller is mentioned because it probably accounts for the presence in the 
collection of a portrait of him by an unknown aartist, Sale Catalogue, 
p. 5, item 53. 

3- Wecter, op. cit., p. 34. 

4. Ibid., p. 36. 

5. James Prior, Memoir of the Life and Character of the Rt. Hon. Ed- 
mund Burke, 3rd ed., London, 1839, p. 529; Notes and Queries, Series 3, 
1, p. 430, and Series 7, 11, p. 248. 

6. Prior, op. cit., p. §29, who also mentions the sale. 

7. Robert Bisset, The Life of Edmund Burke, London, 1798, p. 154. 
8. Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, London, 1930, 1, 
297. 

g. Ibid. 

10. Donald Cross Bryant, “Edmund Burke and His Literary Friends,” 
Washington University Studies, New Series, Language and Literature, 
No. 9, St. Louis, 1939, p. 33 Bryan’s Dictionary, 1, p. 87. 
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tion, he secured a post for Barret at Chelsea Hospital which the 
artist held until his death.** The five paintings by Reynolds, 
three of which were portraits, of Reynolds, and of Burke’s 
friends Samuel Dyer and David Garrick, were doubtless added 
to the collection by Burke. A Church Piece by Emanuel de 
Witte was presented to Burke by Reynolds.** 

There are other evidences that Burke may have acquired some 
works of art. Burke was a patron of James Barry and financed 
his studies in Rome. This connection, says the historian of the 
county of Bucks, was “the means of decorating Gregories with 
the choicest productions of the elegant arts from the Conti- 
nent,” as well as with some of the works of Barry himself.** 
Obviously this statement is misleading, for it seems to imply that 
the art collection at Gregories had been made by Burke rather 
than by the previous owner of Gregories, Yet the statement may 
be partially true. In one of his letters to Barry, Burke thanked 
him “for Alexander; Reynolds sets an high esteem on it, he 
thinks it admirably drawn, and with great spirit. He had it at 
his house for some time, and returned it in a very fine frame.”** 
The painting referred to may have been the one listed as item 
63 in the sale catalogue, Alexander and His Physician by N. 
Poussin. In a later letter, Burke says, “You are, my dear Barry, 
very kind in the offers to copy some capital picture for me; and 
you may be sure, that a picture which united yours to Raphael’s 
efforts would be particularly agreeable to us all.” He goes on to 
suggest, however, that Barry wait until Burke acquires another 
house with more space for paintings.’® There is nothing in the 
catalogue, besides the A/exander and some drawings from 
Raphael, to corroborate the indication that Barry provided 
Burke with paintings. 

Beyond the evidence given above and that which will be 
given later, there is no reason that I know of to credit Burke with 
the acquisition of any other works than those mentioned, or to 
deny that the great majority of the works listed in the catalogue 
were collected by Mr. Lloyd. Quite the contrary. Burke’s own 
testimony is sufficient. Writing to Barry in 1768, Burke told of 
the purchase of Gregories. “With the house I was obliged to 
take the seller’s collection of pictures and marbles. He was a 
considerable collector; and though I by this means went to an 
expense I would not otherwise have incurred, yet I have got 
some pieces, both of painting and sculpture, which you will not 
dislike.”*® This quotation seems to have been the basis for 
Prior’s statement that Burke took the collection “much against 
his inclination.”** The implication is misleading, for Burke 
seems to have meant that he would not have spent money for an 
art collecton, but, being required to do so in order to complete 
the purchase of Gregories, he was well satisfied with the collec- 
tion of which he became the owner. 

The sale catalogue gives in more detail what has been men- 
tioned only incidentally in the sources about Burke. Boswell, 
who visited at Gregories in 1783, made a few notes about the 
collection.** There were, he said, many busts, and many pic- 
tures in “richgilded” frames. Boswell noticed above all the 
seven landscapes by Poussin (G. Poussin, that is, Gaspard Du- 
ghet), upon which, he said, Reynolds placed a value of £700. 
There was also a “fine Titian.” Boswell dismisses the collection 
with a final remark that there were “in short, a great many” 


11. Prior, op. cit., p. 121, note. 

12. Sale Catalogue, p. 6, item 69. 

13. George Lipscomb, The History and Antiquities of the County of 
Buckingham, London, 1847, 111, p. 192. 

14. Quoted in Prior, op. cit., p. 122. 

15. Ibid., p. 122. This letter was written before Burke acquired 
Gregories. 

16. Quoted in Prior, op. cit., p. 107. 

17. Ibid., p. 107. 

18. Private Papers of James Boswell from Malahide Castle, in the Col- 
lection of Lt. Col. Ralph Heyward Isham, Geoffrey Scott and Frederick A. 
Pottle, eds., privately printed, 1928-1936, xv, p. 202. 


works of art. Arthur Young, the famous writer upon agricul- 
tural subjects, noted many things on his travels besides crops, 
livestock, and experiments in husbandry. In 1770 Young visited 
Burke’s estate in order to observe Burke’s experiments relating 
to crops, drainage, the feeding of pigs, and methods of plowing. 
In an extended footnote Young remarked about Burke’s estate, 
the house, the view and the “fine collection” of busts, statues 
and paintings.*® Not only did he list many of the paintings, but 
he made comments about several, and he was especially im- 
pressed by a landscape of G. Poussin. Young’s notes are some- 
what confused and repetitious, but they are the clues to several 
discrepancies. Young mentions some works not listed in the sale 
catalogue, including a revelling scene by Velasquez, two “fine” 
pieces by Luca Giordano, and one each by Bartolommeo Morelli, 
Venus Rising from the Bath, Carlo Maratti, Holy Family, and 
A Sick Man’s Dreams, by one Scarlatti, It is impossible to say 
what happened to these paintings, but they must have been dis- 
posed of sometime between 1770 and 1812. Young also indi- 
cates a number of works by unknown artists. This is not a serious 
matter. The sale catalogue lists only one painting, besides the 
portrait of General Fuller, by an unknown artist. Probably 
Christie had succeeded in identifying the painters whom 
neither Young nor Burke seem to have known, at least at the 
time of Young’s visit. 

In the years after Arthur Young was at Gregories, Burke ac- 
quired other paintings. He owned a portrait of Joseph Hickey, 
his lawyer, by Reynolds.”° Sir Joshua also painted a half-length 
portrait of Admiral Augustus Keppel, and Burke owned one of 
the four copies. The portrait hung at his town house for a time, 
later it was brought to Gregories, and ultimately Mrs. Burke 
gave it to Earl Fitzwilliam.** Reynolds also did portraits of 
Burke and his family.?* None of these portraits is listed in the 
sale catalogue, and I mention them to indicate first, that Burke 
acquired some paintings, and second, to show that the sale cata- 
logue does not give a complete list of the paintings Burke is 
known to have owned. 

The catalogue provides some details about the collection. The 
prices, given at auction for the prints and marbles, are noted in 
the margins of the respective pages, but no prices are recorded 
for the paintings. In a few instances the purchasers of the 
marbles are named. The British Museum acquired some of 
them. The catalogue descriptions of the paintings are too vague 
to be of assistance in identifying the paintings. 

The collection was not noteworthy for including the great 
masters or even for including the better works of the artists rep- 
resented, but it was a respectable possession for a man of 
moderate wealth. Generally it may be said that the collection 
was unified, for it emphasized Italian and French painters of the 
seventeenth century. The collection reveals nothing of the tastes 
of Burke, since he was not responsible for its existence. Nor is 
the collection valuable as an indication of the tastes of Mr. Lloyd, 
although it does show what his preferences were and how they 
harmonized with the tastes of the age in which he lived. 

The importance of the collection lies, therefore, in its com- 
patibility with the artistic preferences of the mid-eighteenth 
century. The artists included in the collection were those whom 
the eighteenth century esteemed. The collection of marbles re- 
emphasizes the well-known fact that in eighteenth-century 
England there was a marked preference for the classics in statu- 
ary as in architecture and literature. In the England of the 
eighteenth century “a Roman classicism gradually became the 
accepted language of the cultivated aristocracy.”** The paint- 


19. Arthur Young, The Farmer's Tour through the East of England, 
London, 1771, 1v, pp. 84-87, note. 


20. Charles R. Leslie and Tom Taylor, Life and Times of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, London, 1865, 1, pp. 264 and 444. 


21. Ibid., 1, pp. 235-236. 
22. Bryant, op. cit., p. 56. 
23. Joan Evans, Pattern, Oxford University Press, 1931, 11, p. 100. 
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are witness of the vogue then still enjoyed by the Italian 


and French painters of the seventeenth century. 


I 


Il 


have listed the prints, drawings and marbles by item, fol- 


lowing the catalogue, in order that the sale price for each item 
in its entirety can be given. I have rearranged the listing of the 
paintings in the alphabetical order of the artists’ names. The 


 catal 


ogue gives only the last name of the artists, and | have added 


the full name and date of each as well as the modern spelling. 


The 


catalogue does not give the sale price of the paintings, and 


in most instances does not indicate the purchasers of the works 
of art. The marbles are almost all copies of ancient works and 
the names of the artists are not listed in the catalogue. 


Prints FRAMED AND GLAZED 
Strange, Sir Robert (1721-1792) 
“Modesty and Liberality and companion, Good Im- 
pressions.” 


Sold for 10s. 6d. 


. Frey, Johann Jacob (1681-1770) 


after Guido Reni 
Doctors of the Church (1575-1642). 


The entire item sold for £2. 


. Bolswert, Schetius 4 (1586-1659) 


One print, unnamed, an “M. van den Emden impres- 
sion.” “1 from Guido.” 
Blooteling, Abraham (1634-1698) 
One print, unnamed. 
Artists unknown 
Two prints, unnamed. 
This item of four (or five? ) prints sold for 8s. 


. Artist unknown 


Five prints from Claude Lorrain (1600-1682). 
Sold for £1. Is. 


. Moyreau, Jean (1690-1762) 


One print, unnamed, from Philip Wouvermans (1614- 
1668). 
Chereau, ? 
One print, unnamed. 
This artist could have been either Francois Chereau 
(1680-1729) or his brother Jacques (1688-1776). 
Drevet, ? 
One print, unnamed. 
This artist could have been either Pierre Drevet 
(1663-1738) or his son Pierre Imbert (1697-1739). 
Blooteling 
One print, unnamed. 
Artists unknown 
One print “from Guido.” 
One print from Giovanni Battista Piazetta (1682- 
1754). 
Whe entire item sold for £1. gs. 
Vivares, Francois (1709-1780) 
Six prints “from Claude.” 
Soid for £1. 7s. 


. Artist unknown 


“Twelve subjects from D. Quixote after [Antoine] 
Coypel [1661-1722].” 
Sold for £2. 2s. 
Frey, J. J. 
‘Aurora and Bacchus and Ariadne.” 
“Belisarius, from S[alvator] Rosa [1615-1673].” 
Sold for £1. 11s. 6d. 


BULLETIN 


Drawincs 


[Item numbers continue. | 


9. 


13. 


14. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Artist unknown 
“Ten studies of heads from Raphael, not framed.” 
Sold for 2s. These were probably the work of James 
Barry who, partly at Burke’s insistence, made a 
number of drawings from Raphael. 


. Artist unknown 


“Three heads from Raphael in chalk, framed and 
glazed.” 
Sold for £1. 1s. Again, Barry probably did these. 


. Artist unknown 


Head of Laocoém and companion. 
Sold for £1. 10s. 


. Artist unknown 


Drawing after Carlo Maratti (1625-1713). 
Cipriani, Giovanni Battista (1727-1785). 
“A pair of figures from the antique.” 
The item sold for £6. 6s. 
Cipriani and Campiglia, Giovanni Domenico (1692- 
1768) 
“Fight [drawings] from the antique, in black chalk.” 
Sold for £3. 3s. 
Cipriani and Campiglia 
“Eight ditto, smaller.” 
Sold for £1. 10s. 


. Cipriani and Campiglia 


“Ditto.” 
Sold for £1. 6s. 


. Artist unknown 


“A Presentation, drawing in red chalk, framed and 
glazed.” 
Sold for £1. 


. Wilson, Richard (1714-1782) 


“Two landscapes in chalk . . . not framed.” 


Sold for £4. 4s. 
Artist unknown 
“Four small [drawings] of game, in colors, highly 
finished, framed and glazed.” 
Sold for £5. 
Baroccio, Federigo (1528-1612) 
The Holy Family with a Cat, “a capital large drawing in 
chalk.” 
Sold for 1os. 6d. 
“A set of 15 glazed cases, containing Sulphurs from ancient 
Gems.” 


Sold for £5. 15s. 6d. 


MarBLES 


[Item numbers begin anew. ] 


I. 


“Four small Derbyshire Spar Vases, imperfect, and a small 
plaister model of the Laocodn, and a small] bason for a foun- 
tain, of white marble, modern.” 

Sold for £1. 7s. 


. “Four balls of Bianco é Nero, Serpentine and Antique Ala- 


baster.” 

Sold for £1. 2s. 
“Four ditto of Alabastro Fiorito.” 

Sold for £1. 10s. 
“Two ditto, of Verde Antico, and 2 oval pieces of Serpen- 
tine, polished.” 

Sold for £1. 7s. 
“Three small heads (only) of Fauns and a Sitting Figure 
of a boy, by Falconet.” 


Sold for £4. 4s. 
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NOTES 
6. “A Plaister Bust of Cromwell.” 30. 
Sold for £1. 
7. “A pair of oval small Medallions, Heads of Fauns, on grey 31. 
veined marble.” 
Sold for £3. 32. 


10. 


II. 


14. 


21. 


22. 


. “Head (only) of a Faun, Greek Marble, and ditto of a 


Bacchus.” 
Purchased by Nollekens for £10. 10s. 


“Jupiter and Juno, 2 small bronze Busts after Algardi.” 
Sold for £4. 4s. 


‘Two small Cinerary Urns, with symbols and inscriptions.” 
Sold for £14. 14s. 


“Head of Bacchus, the beard in ringlets in ancient taste, 
and a bit of hexagonal black veined marble, and head of a 
Faun, and hexagonal veined marble pedestal.” 


Sold for £5. 153s. 


. “A small slab of Granite, 2 ft. 104 by 1 ft. 11.” 


Sold for £4. 4s. 


. “A pair of terminal Pedestals of Brocadella and Verd An- 


tique, about 4 ft. high.” 

Sold for £9. 9s. 
“Head (only) of a Faun, Parian Marble and Head of a 
Bacchante.” 


Sold for £6. 6s. 


. “Terminal figure of Priapus, the eyes, formerly of metal, 


wanting, 1 ft. 7 high.” 
Sold for £4. 14s. 


. “An Alto relief with figure of Hercules auletes, 19 by 16 


inches.” 


Sold for £4. 14s. 6d. Purchased by the British Mu- 


seum. 


. “Small Bust of Faustina, and a very small ditto of Silegus, 


Head only, Antique.” 
Sold for £15. 15s. 


. “Small Bust of Cybele, Greek Marble, the drapery of 


Porphyry.” 


Sold for £21. 10s. 


. “Two, Young Nero, and a Young Female Bust.” 


Sold for £13. 133. 


. “Two, small Busts, of Boys.” 


Sold for £15. 4s. 


“A Slab of Verd Antique, 3 ft. 2 by 1 ft. 11.” 

Sold for £11. os. 6d. 
“Bust of Julius Caesar in Porphyry, the drapery of veined 
Marble.” 

Sold for £22. Is. 
[Bust] of Titus Vespasian in Porphyry, drapery of veined 
Marble.” 

Sold for £15. 153s. 


. “A Cumbent Female Figure, the top of a Sarcophagus, the 


plinth about 5 feet long and two wide.” 
Sold for £5. 5s. 


. “Bust of Lucilla, the head of white marble, the drapery of 


Alabastro fiorito.” 


Sold for £11. os, 6d. 
“Bust of Flora.” 
Sold for £19. 19s. Purchased by R. P. Knight. 


. “[Bust] of Agrippina as Juno, with a diadem.” 


Sold for £43. 1s. 


. “{ Bust] of Hercules.” 


Sold for £15. 15s. Purchased by R. P. Knight. 


. “Bust of Xenocrates.” 


Sold for £17. 6s. 


33. 


34. 


35- 


36. 


36a. 


37- 
38. 
39- 


40. 


42. 


43. 
44. 
45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


[Bust] of Faustina the Elder, large bronze.” 
Sold for £18. 18s. 


“[ Bust] of Cato the Elder.” 
Sold for £18. 8s. Purchased by a Mr. Tresham. 


[Bust] of Antinous.” 
Sold for £54. 12s. Purchased by H. Hope. 


Bust of Trajan, “very fine.” 
Sold for £53. 115. 


“A Cinerary Urn, richly ornamented with festoons, and 
inscription, with cover.” 
Sold for £10. 10s. 


“[A Cinerary Urn], with double inscription, and cover.” 
Sold for £35. 14s. 


“A pair Terminal Pedestals of Alabastro fiorito and verde 
antico, about 4 feet 4 high.” 
Sold for £3. 3s. 
Another pair of the same. 
Sold for £3. 3s. This item is inserted in handwriting. 


“A Bust of Juba, of oriental alabaster.” 
Sold for £20. os. 6d. 


“Bust of Augustus Caesar.” 
Sold for £15. 15s. Purchased by the British Museum. 


[Bust] of Germanicus.” 


Sold for £16. §s. 6d. 


“[ Bust] of Tiberius.” 
Sold for £14. 3s. 6d. Purchased by the British Mu- 


seum. 


“[Bust] of Agrippina the Elder, perfect.” 
Sold for £48. 6s. 


“A pair of Slabs of red Egyptian Granite, 3 feet 5% by 18 
inches and an extra slip of Granite 3 ft. 51% long to each.” 
Sold for £12. 12s. 


“Bust of Antoninus Pius.”’ 


Sold for £31. 10s. 


“[ Bust] of a GLADIATOR, grand and fine.” 
Sold for £37. 16s. Purchased by R. P. Knight. 


“Bust of a Muse, chest and drapery modern, very elegant.” 
Sold for £58. 16s. 


“Bust of a Female, of Greek marble, and good workman- 
ship — very entire, the plinth inclusive, the latter in- 
scribed: 
MEMORIAE 
CL. TI. F. OLYMPIADIS. 
EMITHYMETUS, LIB. 
PATRONAE PIENTISSIMAE,” 


Sold for £36. 15s. Purchased by the British Museum. 


“A Statue of Urania, drapery and plinth only antique, 
about 4 feet 10 high.” 
Sold for £16. 16s. 


“An Ossuarium or funeral altar, with rams’ heads and fes- 
toons, 2 feet 6 high serving as pedestal to the foregoing.” 
Sold for £13. 13s. 


“Cupid bending his Bow, about 4 feet 1 high of Greek 
Marble, and fine workmanship; the head, body and nearly 
the whole of the thighs ancient.” 

Sold for £43. 1s. Purchased by the British Museum. 
“An upright Marble Ossuarium with Head of Medusa, 
shewing the tongue, festoons and spoils of animals, in- 
scribed — 2 feet 5 high.” 

Sold for £10. 10s. 


50a. “Two small heads, of a Faun and a Bacchante.” 


Sold for £4. 4s. This item was added in handwriting. 
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PicTuRES 


[Item numbers continue, but I have rearranged them under the 
painters’ names. No prices are given. | 


Albani, Francesco (1578-1660) 
87. “The finding of Moses—very elegant and sweetly 
painted.” 
88. “The Nursing of Romulus and Remus, the companion.” 
95. “A Reposo of the Virgin and Child, with Cherubim and 


Architecture in a Landscape.” 
Baptiste — see Monnoyer, Jean Baptiste 
Barret, George (1728-1784) 
55. “A View of Windermere.” 
56. “A View of the Dargle, — companion.” 
Battaglia — see Cerquozzi, Michelangelo 
Berrettini, Pietro (1596-1669) 
99. “Virgin, Infant Christ and St. John in a Landscape 
Very elegant.” 

Arthur Young described the figures as “elegantly 
grouped,” the Virgin’s countenance “pleasing,” and “‘the 
boy fine.” See note 19 for all references to Young. 

Borgognone — see Courtois, Jacques 


Bramer, Leonard (1596- ? ) 


67. “The Temptation of St. Anthony, small, on old pannel.” 

Caliari, Paolo (1528-1588) 

105. “The Toilet of Venus: a Female slightly draped, and a 
Cupid holding a mirror — richly coloured and beautiful 
picture.” 

Young, to whom the artist was unknown, thought the 
flow of the drapery “elegant.” 

Canal, Antonio (1697-1768) 

54. “A very curious view of the interior of the Crater of Ve- 
suvius, with figures.” 

Cantarini, Simone (1612-1648) 

84. “Jupiter and Calisto.” Young said of this that the outlines 
were “strong and expressive” and the colouring “good.” 

Caracci, A. [? ] 

100. “A Satyr and two Nymphs in a Landscape — a very small 
circle — a beautiful gem.” 

This could be either Agostino (1557-1602) or Anni- 
bale (1560-1609). 

Caracci, Lodovico (1555-1619) 

83. “Susanna and the Elders, a very spirited and finely col- 
oured specimen.” 

This painting is now in the National Gallery in Lon- 
don. Young thought the light and shade were well done, 
and he liked the “eagerness of the old men.” 

Caracci, [? ] 

80. “fA boy with a Tablet, a study from a part of the cele- 
brated Madona di Foligno of Raphael.” 

Cerquozzi, Michelangelo (1602-1660) 


71. “The five senses.” 
Chiari, Giuseppe (1654-1727) 
94. “The Silence — @ charming cabinet picture — a repeti- 
tion of the well-known subject by C. Marratti, formerly 
Dr. Chauncey’s.” 
Claude — see Lorrain 
Cortona — see Berrettini 
Courtois, Jacques (1621-1676) 
72. “A pair of battle pieces.” 
* Young noticed these, but made no comment. 


Dolci, Carlo (1616-1686) 


66. “St. Margaret, small, on copper beautifully finished.” 
This is probably the “saint” Young refers to as “most 
highly finished” and the colouring “very brilliant,” al- 
though the artist was unknown. 


BULLETIN 


Domenichino — see Zampieri, Domenico 
Dughet, Gaspard (1613-1675) 


74. “A landscape, view near Aricia.” 


75. “A [Landscape] the companion.” 
85. “A romantic landscape, view near Aricia.” 
86. “The Companion, with Water and Figures.” 
96. “A charming Landscape with a View of the Campagna.” 
97. “The companion.” 

104. “A Landscape with Buildings, a tranquil scene with Fig- 
ures reposing —a@ clear transparent picture.” Young’s 
comments about this group of paintings are too general to 
serve as guides for identification. But he called them 
“admirably fine.” 

Garofalo — see Tisio, Benvenuto 

see Lorrain 

Guido — see Reni, Guido 

Holbein, Hans, the Younger (1497-1543) 


58. “A small female Portrait, highly finished.” 

The catalogue gives only the name Holbein, but Hans 
the Younger is the probable identification. 
Lauri, Filippo (1623-1694) 

81. “A Venus reposing with Cupids, her arm supported by a 
marble, with reliefs exquisitely pencilled, very pure and 
perfect.” 

Lorrain, Claude (1600-1682) 

61. “A small Landscape, injured.” 

64. “A small Landscape with a Water-fall and a shepherd re- 
posing.” 

65. “A ditto Evening scene a sea port, the companion.” 

Maratti, Carlo (1625-1713) 

98. “St. Anne teaching the Virgin to read —a beautiful 
cabinet picture.” 

Young ascribed to Maratti a Virgin Teaching a Boy, 
Jesus, To Read. He may have confused his figures. He 
thought the Virgin’s head well done. 


106. “St. Helena, the Mother of Constantine, finding the 
Cross — very graceful design and well coloured.” 
70. “The Aurora, an early copy by C. Marratti.” 

The original by Guido Reni is in the Palazzo Ro- 
spigliosi in Rome. Young thought “the grace and ele- 
gance of the original happily preserved.” 

Mazzuola, Francesco (1504-1540) 


59. “Cupid Shaping his Bow, style of (Parmegiano).” 

82. “A beautiful small model from the marriage of St. Cath- 
erine of Correggio.” Young called this a “pleasing 
group,” and described the colours as “lively, but tender.” 

Mengs, Anton Rafael (1728-1779) 

68. “A pair of Circles the Virgin and St. John.” According to 
Young the heads were done “in a peculiar but pleasing 
stile.” 

Mignon, Abraham (1639-1697) 


57. “A Vase with Flowers, and a bunch of grapes.” 


Monnoyer, Jean Baptiste (1636-1699) 
51. “A pair of Flower pieces.” 
Parmegiano — see Mazzuola, Francesco 
di Pesaro — see Cantarini, Simone 
1i P C 
Poussin, G. — see Dughet, Gaspard 
Poussin, Nicolas (1594-1665) 
62. “Mars, Venus and Cupid, small.” 
63. “Alexander and his Physician, circular.” 
See p. 127 for remarks about this painting. 
108. “Venus and Adonis, with a group of Cupids dancing and 
engaged in infantine sports; in a luxuriant Landscape. 
The Picture is painted on a coarse Italian canvas: it dis- 


f 
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plays the affection of the Painter for the fine colouring of 
Titian, which he probably was studying at the time.” 
Reni, Guido (1575-1642) 

79. “The Rape of Europa, a gallery picture.” A painting of 
this title by Guido is in the electoral palace of Mainz. 
Arthur Young decided that the painting was “very well 
executed” and the colouring “chaste,” but the figure was 
not pleasing. 

89. “Head of an Apostle — painted with breadth, and very 
clearly coloured.” 

A Head of St. Peter hangs at Burghley House. Young 
called this painting “an old man’s head.” 

go. “ A Sleeping Boy — a lovely specimen, finely coloured.” 

Young thought this was a Titian. A Sleeping Cupid 
hangs at Kedleston. 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua (1723-1792) 
76. “Cupid stung.” 
77. “A female head.” 


g1. “His own Portrait.” 
There are three self-portraits of Reynolds, two in the 
National Portrait Gallery and one in the Royal Academy. 


g2. “Portrait of Mr. [Samuel] Dyer.” 

This picture of Burke’s very good friend was painted 
by Reynolds for Burke, two years before Dyer’s death in 
1772. Dyer was a member of the Literary Club, and a 
classical scholar. 

93. “A fine [portrait] of David Garrick.” 
There was a close friendship between Burke and 
Garrick. 
Tisio, Benvenuto da Garofalo (1481-1559) 
102. “Virgin, Child and St. Joseph, in a Landscape: with 
arched top: the date inscribed in gold characters, 15 xxi.” 
Titian (1477-1576) 


NOTES 


52. “Venus, a copy.” — 
103. “His own Portrait, finely coloured.” 


107. “The Discovery of Calisto, fine Landscape back-ground 
slightly painted, but a beautiful specimen.” 

There is a Diana and Callisto at Bridgewater House. 
This Discovery of Calisto is probably the one Boswell 
called “a fine Titian.” See note 18. Arthur Young said 
the same thing. 

Velde, William Van De, the Younger (1633-1707) 

78. “Ships off a Coast, during a fresh breeze, a spirited pic- 
ture.” 

When Young spoke of a “fine” sea-piece by an un- 
known artist, he was probably referring to this painting. 

Veronese — see Caliari, Paolo 

Vinci, Leonardo da (1452-1519) 

73. “The Virgin offering the Breast to our Saviour, style of.” 

Witte, Emanuel de (1607-1692) 

69. “A Church Piece, presented to Mr. Burke by Sir J. Reyn- 
olds.” 

Zampieri, Domenico (1581-1641) 

101. “A Reposo with Angels and Cherubim in a Landscape, 
intersected by a River, with a Boatman; a picturesque 
back-ground with Pyramids —a beautiful cabinet pic- 
ture.” 

Artists unknown 


53- “Original portrait of General Fuller.” 
This painting is discussed in the text above. 
60. “A Vase with flowers, highly finished, small.” 
Young agrees that this painting was “finished in the 
highest manner.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MAX RAPHAEL, Prehistoric Cave Paintings, translated by Nor- 
bert Guterman, Washington, D.C., The Bollingen Series 1v, 
Pantheon Books, Old Dominion Foundation, 1945. Pp. 513 
48 pls. $7.50. 

What a pity, in some respects, that accidents of geography 
set the location of Upper Paleolithic art in Gallic rather than 
Germanic territory! As a consequence the French, with their 
flair for the appreciation of “Art” and their sturdy individual- 
ism, have been forced to the grubby and impersonal observa- 
tion and description, and the ethnographic explanation, of those 
monuments in the possession of which, for all their age, their 
national pride rejoices; even a Luquet is forced to qualify his 
theoretical interpretation by practical considerations to the point 
of almost fatal weakness. German scholarship, on the contrary, 
lacking the impetus furnished by possession, has seldom felt 
inclined to apply to this material the great resources of its lit- 
eral and methodical painstakingness; instead that opposite pro- 
pensity of the Teutonic mind, toward unrestrained theoretical 
speculation, has run riot over the field and in such dicta as that 
of the “purity” of Paleolithic art, to which “any secret mystical 
influence is entirely foreign” (Kihn), has given peremptory 
statement to what is without doubt the most egregious example 
in art-historical research of anachronistic interpretation, the 
“art for art’s sake” explanation of Franco-Cantabrian art. And 
now does Max Raphael’s book constitute an exception to this, 
with its advertised declaration that art “was based on hunting 
and on an elaborate ideology which tied together magic and 
totemism”? 

At the beginning of Chapter 1, “The Elements of the Paleo- 
lithic World,” we find these statements of point of view: a) 
Paleolithic (Franco-Cantabrian) art is not primitive art; b) it 
cannot therefore be interpreted through comparison with the 
art of modern primitive cultures; c) the present theoretical 
basis of art history prevents historians from interpreting art and 
translating “the language of artistic forms into universal philo- 
sophical concepts.” These statements are presented as self-evi- 
dent propositions, with no marshalling of meaningful evidence, 
but with the mere accompaniment of other bald assertions. On 
these unsupported assumptions, the author then proceeds to de- 
velop his own interpretation, one heavily interlarded with ab- 
stract philosophical considerations. The groups of animals as 
found in the cave art are not chance aggregations of individual 
representations, but purposeful group compositions whose sig- 
nificance lies in magic (hunting, propitiation, fertility) and 
totemism (events of clan history). The synthesis of the expres- 
sion of magical and totemic meaning is what gives the art its 
formal character and this character permits various aesthetic, 
psychic and philosophical deductions to be made about Paleo- 
lithic man: “*. . . this much is certain: the paleolithic artists 

. were quite familiar with all the innermost recesses of the 
human soul, with the comedy that is daily acted out between 
consciousness and being” (p. 11). Then follow interpretations 
of the non-zoomorphic signs and the anthropoid figures. 

Chapter 2, “The Magic of the Hand,” treats in similar vein 
the relations of curve and plane in the representation of the 
animals (p. 20): “. . . the curve is not a sequence of points 
that obey a rigid and always identical course, but a motion 
caused by an elemental force (2ana) whose rhythm it follows,” 
the representation of space, the arithmetical and geometrical 
proportions which were based on the hand as the device of 
mensuration, and the general character of Paleolithic art. In 
Chapter 3, “The Composition of the Magic Battle at Alta- 
mira,” the author expounds upon the ceiling as revealing a 


single conception represented by an equally unified composition 
which he interprets as illustrating the victorious conquest of 
the magically potent hind over the physically potent bison, in 
which representation actual contest, propitiation, and other 
qualities are discernible: “The materially and historically de- 
termined opposition between the two clans (or between a clan 
and an animal) has been transformed into a conflict between 
feminine tenderness and masculine bulk, between spirit and 
physical force; the hunting and fighting ideology of the early 
paleolithic period has become the conflict between spontaneous 
action and broken will; natural and historical facts have been 
transfigured to represent the power of Being, its constancy in 
change, the tragic break in human life” (p. 42). 

Only quotations can possibly indicate the completely other- 
worldly quality of the author’s treatment. Here are a few more, 
shorter but otherwise characteristic: “. . . the scenes. . . 
impress one as state occasions . . . some . . . have the grandeur 
of Aeschylean tragedies” (p. 9); “The bison at Altamira are 
obviously in contradiction with themselves and can only repre- 
sent human beings who have become conscious of their internal 
antagonisms” (p. 10) ; “Only the degree of [art’s] approxima- 
tion to perfection can be studied from a historical point of 
view” (p. 17); “The physical distance between the two ani- 
mals expresses the distance between what they want to do and 
what they are compelled to do, between their wishes and their 
fates” (p. 26); “. . . the horizontal line that runs from left 
to right expresses a passively accepted compulsion which became 
conscious, and the vertical line conquers and spiritualizes the 
earthbound heaviness of the animal’s belly” (p. 35); “. . . 
[the Paleolithic artist] completely mastered the blending of 
emanation-like self-motion with causal and teleological deter- 
mination” (p. 37). 

What can one say in answer to a book on Old Stone Age art 
which indulges in such intellectualistic double-talk or, supreme 
example, finds necessity for mentioning in one paragraph 
(p. 11) Aeschylus, Ibsen, hypostatized Being, Hagia Sophia, 
Baudelaire and tragic dualism? Nothing can be said; the au- 
thor’s position, like a man’s religion, is a matter of faith, out- 
side the realm of meaningful historical discussion, and his 
point of view, like the peace of God, passeth all understanding. 
For the prime assumption that Paleolithic man was not primi- 
tive, no argument is advanced; we are not expected to ask one, 
nor even to point out, I suppose, that this assumption may find 
itself in opposition to the logical and anthropological conse- 
quences of remarks on page 38, to the effect that Paleolithic 
man was not fundamentally different from man today. Simi- 
larly, without justification or defense, totemic significance is 
gratuitously assumed in these brief lines (p. 7): “We know 
nothing about this organization [of society] except what a cor- 
rect understanding of the works of art can reveal to us. And 
these tell us first of all that man represented his social unity as 
a group by animals.” Needless to say, this is not in any sense a 
study of Paleolithic art and it is useless to subject it to the criti- 
cal inquiry appropriate to historical research. Apart from its 
acceptance of a general social origin for Paleolithic art it is as 
unrealistic as the asseverations of the “‘art for art’s sake” school, 
and in the fantasy of its interpretations it almost vies with the 
pathetic ingenuity of those who read world prophecy in the 
dimensions of the pyramid of Khufu. 

Such excursions into the imagination need not, of course, be 
wholly useless; positively they may suggest a new way of look- 
ing at old material and negatively they have the shock effect of 
encouraging further study in opposition. Here, however, the 
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treatment is so extreme and goes so far beyond any interpreta- 
tions which are at all reasonable in the light of present informa- 
tion that it seems ineffectual in any sense. Is it not about time 
that, in the presence of such stratospheric intellectual acro- 
batics as are displayed in this juggling with metaphysical verbal- 
isms, someone should remark, like the child in Andersen’s 
story, “But the emperor hasn’t got anything on”? Certainly 
the use of such abstract terms and concepts in writings and 
criticisms about art objects has done more to confuse and an- 
tagonize the population at large than the best efforts of some 
artists themselves. There is an occasion for these speculations, 
perhaps after the third or fourth cocktail when helium-light 
minds can rocket far above the phenomenal world, and a place 
for them as essays in publications devoted to the more extreme 
elements of the Zeitgeist and Gefiihl school of thought. But 
they should not be dressed up as, or otherwise confused with, 
art history in even the broadest sense, for its boundary is set at 
but one remove from the phenomenal world. To make an at- 
tribution from an attribution leaves little of validity; to make a 
speculation from a groundless assumption, or from another 
speculation, leaves none. 
F. 0. WAAGE 
Cornell University 


RODOLFO PALLUCCHINI, Guardis Zeichnungen im Museum 
Correr zu Venedig, Florence, Sansoni [1943]. Pp. 251. 
$18.00. 

This is the translation by Eckart Peterich of the Italian edi- 
tion published at Venice in 1942 by Daria Guarnati. Sra. Guar- 
nati’s prefatory note gives to her father, the distinguished 
art-historian Henry Lapauze, credit for the impulse obeyed in 
this publication (she herself having begun with an inventory 
of the Correr’s Guardis in 1911). 

The volume is described as having been published in an edi- 
tion of five thousand (the size of the Italian edition is not 
mentioned). One’s first thought is not to believe it; one’s sec- 
ond is to wonder whether the comparatively low price (it works 
out at about twelve and a half cents a plate) is the result of the 
size of the edition or rather of the current Italian exchange; 
one’s third thought is to be grateful, regardless of Axis com- 
placency in 1942-1943, for the production of a good art ref- 
erence book in that quantity. Your reviewer has squawked often 
before about artificial rarity and limited editions in a field in 
which almost everything has to be subsidized anyway if it is to 
see the light of day. Why, for instance, should so fine a book as 
Fiske Kimball’s The Creation of the Rococo be so very expen- 
sively produced and then in an edition of only one thousand? 
The result is to make it inaccessible, which is a shame. It is said 
that Italian activity in publishing has almost caught up with 
Swiss; one looks forward to the arrival here, for instance, of 
Benno Geiger’s new book on Magnasco drawings, published at 
Pavia in 1945. At any rate, let us search no further for the ul- 
terior motive than to remind ourselves that Guardi’s mother 
was an Austrian, and get on to the book. 

No doubt the Museo Correr has the largest assembly of 
Guardi drawings anywhere, though not perhaps the majority of 
his existing drawings, as Pallucchini suggests. The publication 
of this marvelous group is, however, a vast pleasure in itself for 
the consumer, and may encourage a monograph. As a picture- 
book, this is high grade B, and I doubt that anything but a com- 
plete set of four-color facsimiles on much finer paper could be 
better. The plates for such drawings as are in red chalk are 
printed in red, and the three sheets adorned with watercolor 
are reproduced in full color. The paper is of extremely matte 
surface and has a slightly deadening quality. There are special 
difficulties in the way of reproducing anything drawn on the 
very absorbent papers Guardi enjoyed, to say nothing of his 
anti-graphic handwriting. Even if he had more often used the 
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harder-surfaced white papers chosen by Tiepolo for pen and 
ink, he would have been hard to reproduce. 

Pallucchini presents all the drawings of Francesco at full di- 
mensions, reducing some of his selections from the work of 
Gianantonio, Niccolé, and Giacomo, of which he makes a use- 
ful appendix. His point that reductions, even to understanding 
persons, are deceptive, is well taken but rather typical of his 
anxiety to say absolutely everything he can think of. In general 
his critical apparatus seems fancier than is justified by the num- 
ber of new or startling judgments in its content. Thoroughness 
is admirable but pretentiousness is not, and there is surely no 
longer any reason for going over the familiar prefatory jumps 
about the previous neglect of Such-and-such. The earlier litera- 
ture is well used and justly appraised (e.g., a few disquieting 
attributions of drawings shown at Springfield, Massachusetts, in 
the important Guardi show of 1937, are revised). All the neces- 
sary technical points are gone over. In other words, the author 
has done everything that he should have done as a scholar with a 
catalogue to produce; he has also written a handsome apprecia- 
tion under the headings of Amalyse and Formensprache der 
Zeichnungen, which (though Italian may suffer in German 
translation) is devoted, understanding, and enthusiastic. Yet one 
does not find any conspicuous contribution to artistic judgment 
to be grateful for. The critical section and catalogue are in a 
way a statistical travail de vulgarisation; so that with the picture- 
book the whole is not so much a new tool for the profession as a 
portmanteau. 

We already know that Guardi had a transforming and im- 
provising skill which, in its magical self, is more important to 
know and care about than all the detail of his vagaries in treat- 
ing known localities and monuments. We know that some of his 
drawings are functionally related to his paintings in a closer 
sense than were Watteau’s; that he was a figure-painter of dis- 
tinction who made drawings in that field; but that much of his 
drawing was as independent of his painting as Rembrandt’s. 
-allucchini has put together the supporting information for 
these and other known aspects of the master, but I think he 
might have gone farther with his conclusions. Though the ques- 
tion of dating is perhaps the least important of the problems 
relating to Guardi, the author spends a long time on it and then 
produces not much more than the modest assurance that anyone 
who tried to lay out a dating criterion would be sure to err. It is 
also possible that some other arrangement of the drawings than 
in semi-iconological categories would have been more meaning- 
ful; half the “Entwiirfe zu Booten” are not designs for boats 
but studies after them, and it would be impossible to say just 
where Guardi’s drawings from nature merge into fantasies. One 
might just as well have isolated the chalk drawings from those 
in pure pen and those in pen and wash, and I am not sure that 
doing so would not contribute somewhat to a divination of the 
artist’s intents and methods. 

The pedigree of much of the Correr material is impeccable 
but at the same time suggestive, especially in connection with 
Lasareff’s comments on the way in which Francesco Guardi 
moved gradually from figure-painting in association with his 
older brother Gianantonio toward the half-fantastic views of his 
later years. Niccol6 Guardi said in the 1850’s that his father 
Giacomo had all Ais father Francesco’s “sketches,” and it is pre- 
sumed that a known sale of some of these to Theodor Correr 
was followed by more. The drawings in the Correr Museum 
that could be called disegni rather than sketches are almost all 
of unknown pedigree; there is no question of their authenticity, 
but it is possible that they are an assembly of material much of 
which came from the brothers’ shop and was originally joint 
shop property in the Venetian tradition, rather than individual 
notes of Francesco’s. This is not to say that the figure studies, 
portraits, compositions for paintings, and decorative essays nec- 
essarily date before Gianantonio’s death (1760); indeed, one 
of the figure studies dates 1779 or later. 
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From the scanty evidence it does look as if Francesco had fol- 
lowed classical studio practice in a certain amount of his work: 
preliminary searches in pen and ink, such as the sheet with six 
variants of a figure composition perhaps for an overdoor, or the 
rather similar if abstract rococo wall-panels; studies at larger 
scale in red or black chalk, such as a St. Michael; perhaps an 
occasional full-dress drawing approaching a modello, such as the 
two magnificent architectural fantasies, numbers 115 and 116, 
complete with Tiepolo-like wash and on white paper, or the 
colored wedding pictures of 1790. The neatest examples are the 
preliminary sketches in ink for two state gondolas, followed by 
fuller developments in red chalk, and accompanied by a sort of 
modello at still larger scale, and in watercolor, for a different 
gondola. 

What is more important, and closer to the main line of Fran- 
cesco Guardi as an individual, is his choice of media for various 
purposes within the field of his best-known activity. It is pretty 
clear from the large amount of evidence in the Correr collec- 
tion that when he wandered about he drew with the pen only. 
The lively groups of farm buildings or farm people, with or 
without landscape as such, drawn in outline but with diagonal 
pen shading, have all the look of truthful records. So much 
like this type of drawing is the Crucifix, number 7, that I in- 
cline to think it is drawn from a wayside cross rather than be- 
ing a design for a painting, easily though it may have served 
that purpose later. The pen drawings to which wash was added 
were probably done in the studio. There is a wonderful pair of 
views from the inside of a church through the door to a piazza, 
numbers 70 and 71: the first, in pen with diagonal shading, is 
hastily drawn, obviously on the spot, upon a scrap of bluish 
paper, roughly one-sixteenth of a sheet, and a fine drawing it 
is, eminently legible but with all the Guardi flicker and glitter; 
the second, on an eighth-sheet of white paper, is developed with 
a range of washes into a magical and sensitive communication 
of the heat and glare outside framed in a deep arch which in 
turn is seen through a shady porch flanked by monuments. I 
suspect that it was the fastidious French traveler, with a neat 
porte-crayon rather than the not always dependable portable 
pen-and-ink fitment, who brought into Italy the habit of taking 
notes in chalk; Canaletto occasionally used a light chalk skeleton 
for a pen-and-ink topography (examples in the Morgan Li- 
brary); the Tiepolos, like Guardi, took pen and ink to the 
country. 

Some of the smallest sketches on very absorbent paper, of the 
sort that catches in a pen, are really triumphs of purpose over 
matter; and one wonders whether it was purely from habit or ill 
luck that the artist had to set down pictorial ideas or observations 
with such spluttery and blotty media; for these are painter-like 
and coloristic little subjects. One is likely to conclude that 
Guardi knew what he was doing when he chose this method, for 
the luminous blots and broken lines produce an effect that 
Canaletto got by more elaborate means, with warm lines and 
cold washes on white paper. When Guardi used white paper in- 
stead of his favorite grey, blue, or buff, he exchanged his im- 
pressionistic flicker for the high-noon-sun sort of sharpness that 
Tiepolo got with bister wash. 

The puzzling cross-connections with other Venetian artists 
have already been well treated by Fiocco, Byam Shaw, and 
others. The interesting series of free copies from Pietro Longhi 
presents Guardi’s transposing skill in an edifying light, for al- 
though the sacraments are in both cases about as far as possible 
from the majesty of their representations by Poussin or Raphael, 
yet Guardi has gotten them out of the genteel key of Longhi 
into a homelier and livelier one. Guardi never grew com- 
pletely urbane. The connection between a Canaletto drawing of 
a domed building in the Fogg Museum and the Correr Guardi 
number 121 has already been remarked by Mongan and Sachs, 
but there should be added the tiny Correr sketch number 133, 
which seems to be a first thought, in reverse to the more de- 


veloped versions. The reversing may indicate the existence of a 
print, as was the case in other puzzling Canaletto-Brustolon- 
Guardi complications. Quite as much of a riddle are certain 
drawings of crowds of speck-like people (acchiette), in which 
the usually hooky and outward-pointing strokes become rolling 
and more nearly continuous, like the ink-track on a barometric 
chart or recording thermometer; these figures certainly recall 
the painted figures of Canaletto, which look as if the artist had 
put down a wet brush that was just about to drip, and had then 
swirled the brush within the area of the almost-drip. In such 
drawings the figures seldom overlap (number 51a is a good 
example). There is a very strange difference of this sort be- 
tween the drawing of the Neukirchen-Polignac wedding and 
that of the wedding breakfast: the figures in the former are the 
perfectly characteristic Guardi crowd, flickering in line; in the 
latter, the contours are more blobby and perfunctory than the 
spacing-out of the individuals around the table (each with local 
color) calls for, and the architecture is very tamely set forth in 
contrast to the flaming rococo of the wedding’s background. 
Though Pallucchini comments amusingly on the stiffness of the 
feast, he (or his translator) calls this drawing “geistreicher” 
than the wedding scene, a judgment with which I am sure four 
out of five will disagree; and I find such a great drop in quality 
between the two that I should like to fly in the face of the cir- 
cumstantial evidence for attribution to Francesco. 

There are a few other discomforts. The careful differentia- 
tions made by Fiocco and his successors among the hands of 
various of the Guardi family have tended to strait-jacket at- 
tributions and inhibit the use of the eye. The first drawing in 
the present volume is a large Pieta assigned to about 1747; its 
line has completely the character of what we may call accepted 
Francesco Guardi. Then at number 155a we see a Madonna 
with Two Saints of considerable quality, but with the sausage- 
like hands usual in Gianantonio Guardi; this drawing is given 
to Gianantonio. Finally at number 62 we find attributed to 
Francesco and given to the date 1787 or earlier a most inept 
allegorical composition with the same sausage-like hands and 
other reminiscences of Gianantonio. In 1747 we should expect 
quite a high degree of resemblance to the elder brother, in 1787 
very little. Number 62 is bad enough so that it cannot be written 
down as “Francesco on an off day”; there is enough evidence 
for a personal style recognizable as Gianantonio to leave number 
155a under his name; and number 1 would find practically no 
one to question the attribution to Francesco. Somehow these 
items fail to fit together; furthermore, number 62 is associated 
circumstantially with the decorations of a theater for whose 
curtain there is a (not very well-reproduced) design that is cer- 
tainly standard, accepted Francesco, 

There is a little confusion about handwriting. Pallucchini 
fails to mention as Francesco’s the inscription on the poor draw- 
ing number 171 which Giacomo copied from his father; this 
inscription is certainly in the same hand which he elsewhere 
satisfactorily identifies as the father’s. The uninscribed original 
by Francesco belonged in 1930 to Captain Malcolm Bullock. 

I believe it would be possible to make some progress toward 
dating on stylistic grounds by considering changes in the degree 
of stenography of the artist’s line. There are drawings full of 
the economies of an old man’s husbanded strength: such are 
the tiny first sketch for the wedding (number 98) and the view 
of the piazza before San Fantino (number 87), both very late 
works; in the former the line tends to break less than in ani- 
mated youth, and to meander from one detail to another eco- 
nomically rather than organically; in the latter, the figures, 
purely staffage, are almost contemptuous pen squiggles, set in 
proper aerial perspective with slaps of wash. With these might 
be set the three staircase drawings, 75, 76, and 77, in all of 
which the contour of treads and risers against the stringer be- 
comes a continuous wavy line; in number 76 there is a tre- 
mendous economy, especially in the figures. A favorite trick of 
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the knowing old man is drawing both the shade and the contour 
of the shaded side of a column with a continuous line which be- 
gins in a zigzag to indicate shade and then straightens out as 
much as anything in Guardi can be said to straighten (number 
g§ is a curious view of a timber-framed summer kitchen in the 
Villa Grimani at Noventa, in which the size of the drawing ap- 
parently caused the artist to use a ruler for the long straight 
lines of a ladder, and to turn the paper sideways and draw the 
uprights of the frame as straight as possible freehand with the 
thin edge of the pen; the contrast with the thicker pen flour- 
ishes of the figures and of the adjacent stone architecture is 
startling). 

One of the great delights of this group of drawings is the 
grand scale of many of the examples whose actual compass is 
small. For example, a little capriccio with ruins, about five 
inches by two, is of colossal suggestion; the brush drawing 
number 139 of a high bridge is not only a Piranesian perti but 
of Piranesian scope (it is perhaps four inches square) ; and such 
a sketch of the Piazza San Marco as number 86 (also probably of 
the very last years ') lets the campanile disappear out of the 
top of the picture as if it went on forever. 

The book is worth buying and working on. 


WINSLOW AMES 
Springfield Art Museum, 
Springfield, Missouri 


PER GUSTAF HAMBERG, Studies in Roman Imperial Art, with 
Special Reference to the State Reliefs of the Second Cen- 
tury, Copenhagen, Ejnar Munksgaard, 1945. Pp. 202; 36 
pls.; 44 ills. 

It is a pleasure to this reviewer to comment on the publication 
of a fascinating book on a major phase and theme of Roman art, 
a book broad in scope and at the same time full of penetrating 
analyses of outstanding masterpieces. 

In order to estimate correctly the significance of Mr. Ham- 
berg’s work, it will be useful first to define its place in the his- 
tory of recent thought on Roman art. Ever since the bold and 
contradictory attempts of an evaluation of Roman art as a 
whole within the history of Western art were made by Wick- 
hoff and Rieg], this field has become a battleground of chang- 
ing approaches, the results of which have been poured in rather 
confused juxtaposition into more or less meritorious hand- 
books, above all, those written by Eugénie Strong. Roman his- 
torical relief, culminating in extent and quality in the second 
century of our era, has been the most important leitmotif in 
these discussions — owing to its quality, its representative char- 
acter, and its largely ascertained chronology. Mr. Hamberg’s 
book attempts to clarify basic aspects of this artistic production 
and such clarification is badly needed. Full publication and com- 
plete art-historical analysis of great individual monuments 
(Petersen’s Ara Pacis, now entirely antiquated; my Trajans- 
saeule; L’Orange’s Konstantinsbogen) have been rare. The 
arches of Benevento and Severus as well as the Column of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, among other works, still await such an analysis. 
Mr. Hamberg’s often brilliant comments on individual pieces 
are invaluable and in the nature of original contributions. 

A good deal of the investigation of the last forty years has 
been dedicated to erecting a framework of formal stylistic de- 
velopment for Roman imperial art. This development is pre- 
sented in contrasting static or academic (“‘classical” or ‘‘classi 
cistic,” Augustan, Hadrianic, Gallienic) and dynamic or pic- 
turesque (“baroque,” Flavian, Antonine) phases which follow 
each other in action and reaction. Another theme has been the 
emergence of the “ate antique,” abstract and ceremonial style 
and the discussion of its roots in the East (Strzygowski and his 
conscious or unconscious followers), or in the Latin popular tra- 
dition (Rodenwaldt), or as a pure emanation of “‘senility”’ (also 
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sided biology of formal styles, Hamberg’s book attempts to 
grasp the connection between the formal appearance of Roman 
historical reliefs and the ideological concepts that condition 
their themes and the treatment of their subject matter. His ma- 
jor thesis is that the character and inherent tradition of certain 
“modes of representation” have to be understood in order to 
appreciate the works of art which follow one or another such 
“mode” or exhibit a mixture of them as the case may be. He 
recognizes, in second-century Roman historical relief, pri- 
marily two such chronologically coexistent “modes”: the “‘al- 
legorical” paraphrase, which introduces personifications of 
ideas, and the narrative, more or less realistic account. He be- 
lieves that these two “modes” have their own definite stylistic 
traditions and that the specific work of art — quite apart from, 
and over and above “stylistic” changes—is fundamentally 
conditioned by them. 

If the thesis defined by the reviewer in the preceding sen- 
tence sounds somewhat oversimplified and crude, he hastens to 
add that Mr. Hamberg, in advancing it, is by no means un- 
aware of differentiations, changes, and overtones. In fact, a 
major interest of his essays on individual monuments is an 
imaginative and graphic analysis of the complexity of ideas and 
forms involved in each case. 

In a way, modern numismatic research (by Mattingly, 
Strack, Miss Toynbee, and Vogt), in studying the ideological 
programs of Roman emperors as they are illustrated on coins, 
had prepared the ground for Hamberg’s approach to sculpture. 
He rightly stresses throughout his book the intimate connection 
between the appearance of events and allegorical or symbolical 
scenes on coins and reliefs, and the dependence of the former 
on prototypes of monumental art. These monumental proto- 
types, however, may have been paintings as well as the lost re- 
liefs evidently assumed by Hamberg. 

The author wisely opens his book with a chapter on the 
“modes of representation” on coins which, with their ex- 
planatory legends, allow him to illustrate their varieties clearly. 
In this first brilliant chapter, he selects for analysis three ideal 
concepts, those of Concord, Fides, and Liberalitas (pp. 15- 
45). He shows how the personification of Concord and the old 
symbol of Fides — the clasped hands — mingle owing to the 
association of both ideas. And he stresses how, in this associa- 
tion, the “value” (compare Erwin Goodenough, ““The Crown 
of Victory in Judaism,” ART BULLETIN, xxvil1, 1946, pp. 
139 ff.) inherent in an iconographic type enters a new context. 
In the case of Liberalitas, the personification and the actual 
representation of the state ceremony of the distribution of 
money by the emperor (comgiarium) were originally not re- 
lated: one being an example of the conceptual, the other of the 
narrative mode. But by mixture of such narrative types with 
abstractions or, finally, even by a mere substitution of the former 
for the latter (ad/ocutio = Concordia-Fides, congiarium = 
Liberalitas) another variety of hybrid modes emerges. And 
Hamberg rightly urges that we keep these implications in mind 
when interpreting historical reliefs. As an “allegory” can be a 
mere — one might say oratorical — paraphrase of a very spe- 
cific historical event, a seemingly “narrative” and realistic 
scene may symbolize a general idea. Coins as well as reliefs show 
that the gradual decline of the “allegorical” mode and its re- 
placement by “realistic” narrative occurs in the last decades of 
the second century a.p. The implication of this process is that 
historical action in its concrete form is increasingly looked upon 
as the expression of imperial concepts; as adlocutio has now the 
connotation, if not the strict meaning, of Fides Exercitus, and 
congiarium that of Liberalitas Augusti — battle, however real- 
istically represented, may mean Restitutio Orbis (Arch of Con- 
stantine), sacrifice Pietas Augusti, and so on. I consider it one of 
the greatest achievements of Mr. Hamberg’s analyses that this 
process clearly emerges from them. It illustrates the fact that 
the brutal concreteness of late antique realism is not at all con- 
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trasting with or unrelated to the spiritualism and the ceremoni- 
ousness of the age. 

In the second and third chapters, Mr. Hamberg illustrates 
what he believes to be two, at the outset, entirely different 
“modes”’ that define opposite formal approaches, though he ad- 
mits a certain process of fusion between them (which he tends 
to dislike from an aesthetic point of view). 

One mode (Chapter 1, pp. 46-103) is represented by the 
“Grand Tradition of Imperial Representation.” As specific in- 
stances of this tradition he chooses to interpret the following 
monuments: the great, recently discovered frieze from the 
Cancelleria (now available in F. Magi, J rilievi Flavi del Pa- 
laxzzo della Cancelleria, Vatican City, 1945), the Trajanic 
frieze re-used in the Arch of Constantine, the two attic reliefs 
on the town side of the Arch of Benevento, and eight of the 
eleven panels from a monument of Marcus Aurelius preserved 
partly on the Arch of Constantine, partly in the Palazzo dei 
Conservatori. 

For the magnificent frieze from the Cancelleria with its 
severely academic-neoclassical style and its representation of 
ceremonial actions containing divine and allegorical figures 
among the actors, Hamberg accepts the date in the age of 
Domitian that has been advanced since its discovery. This date 
is based only on the fact that, without any doubt, Vespasian ap- 
pears in the frieze. The two other portraits of protagonists are 
the vague one of a young man and another which is supposed 
originally to have been Domitian and to have been changed 
into a portrait of Nerva after Domitian’s dammnatio memoriae 
(though Domitian’s other portrait as a young prince would have 
remained untouched, which is obviously impossible in such le- 
gally prescribed destruction). This date seems to the reviewer 
to be entirely unfounded, and he accepts the interpretation of 
the frieze as referring to the biography of Trajan and its style as 
early Hadrianic — a view proposed by Diether Thimme and 
soon to be submitted in print. 

The date of this frieze is of cardinal importance for Mr. 
Hamberg’s thesis of the different style of his “modes.” If the 
frieze were really Domitianic, its style would be diametrically 
opposed to what is often called the Flavian baroque, and Ham- 
berg explains this contrast in the sense of two coexisting formal 
styles: the frosty academism of this frieze would be tied up with 
the “grand” tradition of the allegorical paraphrase in contrast 
to the illusionism of Flavian art. Such an explanation would 
certainly be preferable to the idea voiced by others that the 
frieze is the work of a lonely academic artist. But the date is at 
least open to doubt, and in such cases stylistic analysis alone 
can be decisive. Without the portrait head of Vespasian (which 
is compatible with Trajanic biography, too), no one ever would 
have thought of dating this frieze earlier than the Hadrianic 
age. Furthermore, we have a check on Hamberg’s thesis that in 
the Flavian age reliefs showing the mixture between real events 
and allegorical paraphrases would automatically produce such 
an academic style. The reliefs of the Arch of Titus show ex- 
actly that same degree of mixture (see my article “L’Arco di 
Tito,” Bullettino comunale, 1934, pp. 89 ff.) — and 
they are still, as they were in Wickhoff’s days, the climax of 
Flavian “illusionism.” 

The discussion of the other monuments of the “Grand Tra- 
dition” — though I differ in details — is splendid in general 
interpretation and in the analysis of specific character. Ham- 
berg suggests a new explanation for the attic of the Arch of 
Benevento. While it is the current opinion that Trajan ap- 
proaches the Capitoline precinct to receive from Jupiter the 
thunderbolt as a symbol of the delegation of divine power, Mr. 
Hamberg suggests that this scene represents the departure of 
Trajan to the Parthian war and that the following events are 
represented on the other side. This is not the place to examine 
the difficulties inherent in such a theory. I feel, however, that I 
should mention them in view of the importance of this monu- 


ment. The theory necessitates, among other things, a last-minute 
change of the program during execution of the Arch. Others 
have assumed that these attic reliefs, which alone include two 
portraits of Hadrian, show a transition from earlier Trajanic 
style toward Hadrianic classicism. Hamberg argues that their 
position high on the attic might have conditioned a more sim- 
plified and general treatment. Because to him Hadrianic classi- 
cism is but “collateral with the main line of Empire art, the 
Grand Tradition” (p. 77). Once one eliminates, however, the 
unfounded early date of the Cancelleria frieze, one sees in his 
own examples, within his “grand tradition,” a clear line of 
development gradually moving from Flavian illusionism (Arch 
of Titus) via the great frieze of the Arch of Constantine 
(around 110) and the Arch of Benevento (114) toward the 
classicism of the reliefs of the Arco di Portogallo and the Base 
of Antoninus Pius. 

Though, again, I do not agree in some minor details, I con- 
sider the lengthy discussion of the Aurelian panels (pp. 78-99) 
as masterly, and as one of the most penetrating studies of Roman 
historical relief. This is, indeed, a very important monument 
within the context of the book. It represents an extremely inter- 
esting mixture of academic survivals and “baroque” elements, 
which is illustrated in the sequence of plates 9-16, That an in- 
road of a more realistic, descriptive and, at the same time, agi- 
tated style into a “grand” tradition takes place here is unques- 
tionable. However, formal “classicism” (derived from the 
previous phase of early Antonine art) is by no means confined 
to or strongest in the two scenes containing allegorical para- 
phrases, while “baroque” elements (pointing toward the Col- 
umn of Marcus Aurelius) are found as well in the Profectio 
scene, which is largely allegorical in content. 

Chapter 11 deals with the narrative treatment of the two 
relief columns. By and large it is in the nature of a splendid 
discussion and characterization of their general principles and 
of their differences. It is by far the best comprehensive and con- 
cise analysis of both monuments and their interrelation. And no 
one who in the future deals with these monuments and with 
related phenomena in the history of later art will be able to do 
so in a scholarly way without carefully studying these chapters 
(pp. 104-159). Mr. Hamberg has taken up my characterization 
of this type of narrative as “epic” and he calls this the “epic- 
documentary” tradition. By using this term he indicates a stress 
slightly more in the direction of “historical accuracy” than I 
had advocated. I cannot quite follow him, even now, after my 
indignation about the ridiculous earlier interpretations of Ci- 
chorius and Petersen has cooled off in the course of twenty years 
(for a criticism of Richmond’s objections, see my review in 
Classical Philology, xxxiv, 1939, pp. 385 ff., which seems to 
have escaped Mr. Hamberg’s attention). On the whole, I agree 
with the author’s emphasis on the special character of the epic 
narrative of the relief columns. And I shall limit myself to re- 
ferring the reader to his discussion. Only one major problem 
must be discussed in this review, the stand Mr. Hamberg takes 
regarding the genesis of the Column of Trajan (pp. 119 ff.). 
He agrees with me that the type of monument was a novelty and 
had no tradition behind it in this specific form, and he also re- 
fuses to accept the old standby — which lingers on with the im- 
mortality characteristic of some easy explanations — according 
to which the spiral friezes represent book scrolls twisted around 
the shafts of columns. He, also, agrees as to the obvious fact that 
in treatment and iconography the lost but well-documented Ro- 
man triumphal painting constituted a tradition basic for Tra- 
jan’s column. But he feels that the “epic technique” of “con- 
tinuous” narrative requires explanation through the influence of 
another tradition. And, here, he falls back on the hypothetical 
Alexandrian rotulus book. 

As is well known we have no antique document of or refer- 
ence to such illustrated rotuli — and the Joshua rotulus or other 
true or alleged reflections of such types can have been derived 
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from later Roman books, none of which need be earlier than or 
even as early as the time of Trajan. If such continuous rotulus 
book illustrations existed in the second century aA.p., for ex- 
ample the prototype of the Joshua rotulus, they would naturally 
show similarities to the specific type of epic technique found on 
the relief columns, either because they were inspired by them or 
because of the general analogy of contemporary style. On the 
other hand, we do not lack examples of epic and equally con- 
tinuous narrative in monumental art — long before Trajan’s 
column —the Telephos frieze, the frieze from the Esquiline 
tomb published by Brizio, the Odyssey frescoes, the friezes from 
the house of Laomedon in Pompeii, and now — though for 
twelve years scandalously hidden away from public knowl- 
edge — the frieze illustrating events of early Roman history 
from the Basilica Aemilia. 1 do not deny that continuously il- 
lustrated rotulus books may have existed before Trajan’s column 
and even in the Hellenistic period — though it is odd that we 
do not hear about them in any ancient source if they were a 
common type. But if they existed, their style of “epic narrative” 
and the technique which went with it corresponded in each 
period, of course, to that known from the major works of art. It 
would be quite interesting to compare the continuous narratives 
mentioned before, to study their gradual evolution, and the 
result would be that Trajan’s column still uses some tricks which 
the Telephos frieze had already used, that others come in in 
the Roman republic, still others, later. But there is no need to 
conjure the special tradition of an art, the very existence of 
which is not documented anywhere, in order to explain the epic 
technique of a monumental work of art some forerunners of 
which in relief and painting are quite well known. In no other 
realm of history would it be considered a scholarly procedure to 
pull out of the hat a whole genus of documents — as is ever so 
often done in studies of late antique and Christian art — the 
imaginary character of which is then used to demonstrate that 
late phenomena are of early origin, that Roman or later features 
are Greek, Hellenistic, or Oriental. 

The last chapter of Mr. Hamberg’s book is dedicated to a 
study of battle scenes from the second and early third centuries 
a.D.: those of the Trajanic frieze, of the relief columns, and the 
Amazon and battle sarcophagi. The contrast between conven- 
tion (connected with the “grand tradition” and with the para- 
phrase of historical events in the scenes of Gauls and Amazons 
on sarcophagi) and realism (the relief columns, the Antonine 
and post-Antonine battle sarcophagi) is graphically explained. 
The struggle between these two attitudes results very clearly in 
a late antique repression of the “classical” element in favor of a 
“realistic,” but at the same time generalized and symbolic, rep- 
resentation. And the reader will agree with Mr. Hamberg 
that in the course of a dialectic process, academic traditionalism 
is stronger in the monuments which paraphrase events through 
the borrowing of a myth or the introduction of allegorical fig- 
ures than it is in the purely “realistic” scenes. But in the opinion 
of this reviewer that phenomenon is of rather secondary signifi- 
cance. If one compares the contained, clear, “beautiful” render- 
ing of the “epic-documentary” scenes from Trajan’s column 
with the turbulent, tortured representation of battle on the great 
sarcophagus from Via Tiburtina (pl. 41), the stylistic reversal 
within that tradition is paramount and, in contrast with the 
Antonine sarcophagus, the battle scenes of Trajan’s column are 
fundamentally and artistically more related to the great frieze 
of the contemporary “Grand Tradition.” 

Mr. Hamberg’s book is a great book. Its major merits lie in 
his insistence upon a full understanding of the complexities of 
idea and form that condition the visual appearance of Roman 
monuments of the imperial age. And as to the characterization 
of such phenomena, he draws on a great and solid stock of knowl- 
edge, and gives graphic and forceful expression to his thought. 

But has he established evidence for the minor significance of 
changes of “style” in comparison with traditional and fixed 
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“modes” of representation? To my mind, he has not done so. If 
one leaves aside the problematic date of the new frieze from the 
Cancelleria, the general evolution of stylistic phases as it has 
been worked out during the last decades remains unshattered and 
only brakes and accelerations of secondary nature are furnished 
by tradition of “modes.” On the other hand, the division of 
his two major traditions is not so distinct as he believes. In the 
Trajanic period, it is true, the relief column and the Arch of 
Benevento appear as representatives of opposite genera: Ham- 
berg’s epic-documentary and his allegorically paraphrasing 
mode. But the great frieze from the Arch of Constantine is a 
hybrid: the appearance of the emperor in actual battle and a 
scene showing him amidst divinities are symbolical. This scene 
may well have formed the center of a long narrative the left 
part of which is now lost and it may have had the function which 
is held on the relief columns by a figure of Victory between 
trophies. On the other hand, the set of Aurelian reliefs so 
splendidly analyzed in this book may be interpreted as a continu- 
ous episodic narrative which has been cut up into individual 
scenes, some of which include allegorical figures, while Ham- 
berg recognizes in them a series of generalized formulae used 
to paraphrase the achievement and virtues of imperial govern- 
ment. Between these two monuments we meet a different com- 
bination of the two “modes” on the base of the Column of Pius 
with its allegorical and strongly classicizing main relief of the 
Apotheosis and the two surprisingly “late antique” and anti- 
classical side reliefs which represent the funeral games in forms 
derived from the “epic-documentary”’ tradition. 

In a broader sense, Hamberg’s book is the product of an age in 
which the history of art again moves away from the purely 
formal analysis of styles toward an understanding of intellec- 
tual values. The resulting interpretation of “iconogtaphy” in 
his book tends, as it sometimes does in parallel endeavors, to 
blind the analyst to some extent to the all-important emotional 
changes which, by “stylistic” transformation and inclusion of 
traditional types into a new stylistic context, add to these types 
the value of a fundamentally new experience. 

A further difficulty arises from the terminology used. Ham- 
berg employs the term “allegorical” wherever a personification 
is involved. And he, therefore, sees a sharp contrast between the 
appearance of divinities in the “epic-documentary” tradition 
of Trajan’s column and the “allegories” of the “Grand Tradi- 
tion.” However, most of these “allegories,” though originally 
“‘personifications,” had become personalized divinities and had 
been worshipped as such long before these reliefs were made. 
The moment a “personification” receives a cult, and prayers and 
sacrifices, hopes and fears are connected with her, she becomes as 
concrete a divinity as any other deity, whether it be the Greek 
Eirene, Tyche, or Homonoia, the Roman Pax, Roma, or Con- 
cordia. There remains an intellectual overtone to be sure, but 
the concrete ability of these “personifications” to direct events 
is nevertheless the same as that of other musmina. In addition to 
this questionable use of the term “allegory,” Mr. Hamberg 
variously refers to a “Greek,” “Graeco-Hellenistic” (sic) , “phil- 
hellene” background of the “style” of the ““Grand Tradition.” 
This vague use of terms further obscures the problem of the in- 
terrelationship of content and style. In most cases, of course, the 
author means neoclassical, or classicistic, whenever he points to 
that tradition. But his nebulous use of terminology enables him 
to include in the same tradition Pergamenian motives of battle 
scenes, of Hellenistic “‘baroque”’ derivation, which are remnants 
or revivals of a contrasting emotional style. The confusion is ob- 
vious in his calling the fourth-century Amazon sarcophagus in 
Vienna “Hellenistic” (p. 187). 

These criticisms, I hope, will not induce the reader to regard 
this book as less valuable than it actually is. It is provocative, 
stimulating and, in large sections, brilliant. Its wealth of impor- 
tant observations is much more extensive than a review, neces- 
sarily limited to the main topics, can possibly indicate. The book 
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will be read by every serious student of Roman historical relief. 

Un fortunately, the index of subject matter is very sketchy and 
does not include many important observations on and references 
to individual monuments. 

Since Mrs. Strong’s first and antiquated edition of Roman 
Sculpture no book of great quality dealing with broad and basic 
issues of Roman art has been published in English. The reviewer, 
therefore, would like to recommend Mr. Hamberg’s book as a 
most stimulating introduction to the field and to do so without 
further qualification. Unhappily, however, the translator has 
done a very poor job. An evidently brilliant original is presented 
in an English marred by an inexcusable oddity of terms. The 
translation is often offensive in its awkwardness. The book 
is splendidly printed and the illustrations are by and large 
excellent. 

KARL LEHMANN 
Institute of Fine Arts 
New York University 


LUDWIG BACHHOFER, A Short History of Chinese Art, New 
York, Pantheon Books Inc., 1946. Pp. 139; 129 halftone 
pls. & frontispiece in color, xvi ill. in text. $8.50. 


In the first book that he has published since his two-volume 
work on Indian sculpture (Pantheon, 1928) Dr. Bachhofer has 
brought out A Short History of Chinese Art which comprises, as 
he says in his preface, a summary in codrdination of various 
aspects of Chinese art that the author has treated over a period 
of thirteen years. The book is divided into four main chapters: 
the first, “The Neolithic Age,” is concerned with the prehistoric 
pottery culture of Kansu and Honan provinces; the second 
division, “The Bronzes,” summarizes the problems of the 
ritual vessels of the Shang and Chou periods; chapter three 
treats sculpture from the Shang period through the seventeenth 
century; the last section is devoted to Chinese painting from the 
Shang period to the eighteenth century. 

One cannot help but admire the orderly and systematic or- 
ganization of Dr. Bachhofer’s latest work. The writing seems 
to flow with authoritative clarity from the consideration of Neo- 
lithic pottery through the final chapter on painting from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries. Dr. Bachhofer’s stylistic 
analysis of individual works of art is always admirable in the 
clarity of its interpretation; similarly, the attributions ventured 
in his book are more often than not very convincing, as, for ex- 
ample, his dating of the lacquer Buddha statue in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of New York by comparison with the austere 
sculpture of Hsiang-t’ang sst. The book is so well written and 
the presentation of a vast body of material is so compact and so 
magisterially arranged that one would almost be tempted to 
recommend it as the perfect textbook on the subject of Chinese 
art. However, such a recommendation could not be made by the 
present reviewer without certain reservations. These reservations 
are criticisms of method, not intended specifically as an attack 
on Dr. Bachhofer and his book, but as expressions of reasonable 
doubt as to the validity of the method itself. 

This method is in the final analysis a typological one, by 
which I mean that it treats the objects of art as representative of 
styles that, according to the author’s scheme, succeeded one 
another in ordered, chronological progression. This method has 
already been questioned by Maenchen-Helfen in his controversy 
over Dr. Bachhofer’s dating of the archaic bronzes.’ In his pres- 
ent work Dr. Bachhofer follows a scheme that has served him 
since his earliest publications in the field of Oriental art —a 
kind of genetic history of style abstracted from historical reality. 
There is first of all an a priori framework on which works of art 
in evolutionary progression are made to fit. This is no more nor 
less than the concept of the development of styles of art through 
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periods of growth, maturity, and decay which Geoffrey Scott 
once demolished as the “biological fallacy.” This is the kind of 
foundation on which Dr. Bachhofer based his theoretical chro- 
nology for the sculpture of Gandhira, a scheme based on an a 
priori conception that the earliest examples of Graeco-Buddhist 
art must show development out of Hellenistic sculpture with ir- 
revocably demarcated periods of maturity and decay. This 
earlier venture demanded the same kind of juggling and omis- 
sion that have marked Dr. Bachhofer’s research in Chinese art.” 
As Dr. Maechen has pointed out, “he accepts an inscription only 
if it fits into the typological order and rejects it if it does not”® 
since, as Dr. Bachhofer modestly admits, his chronology cannot 
be wrong, it must be the criteria of the inscriptions or other 
primary material that are at fault. In this latest work (p. 35) Dr. 
Bachhofer is content to repeat his earlier misinterpretation 
(“The Evolution of Shang and Early Chou Bronzes,” THE ART 
BULLETIN, XXVI, 1944, p. 111) of the “Ch’éng Wang inscrip- 
tion” on a ting in Kansas City, a misinterpretation which Dr. 
Ch’en has rectified in his preliminary study of the archaic 
bronzes.* An illustration of how the monuments are coerced in- 
to a preconceived scheme of evolution may be seen in Dr. Bach- 
hofer’s dating of the Hsin Chéng bronzes which, in order to 
fit into the typological plan, are dated by Dr. Bachhofer in the 
ninth century B.c., in spite of the fact that every other authority 
on the subject, including the late Paul Pelliot, agreed that this 
group of vessels could not be earlier than 575 B.c.° 

It might be pointed out as a further generality that the tenor 
of Dr. Bachhofer’s book shifts from the authoritarian to the 
romantic. By the former is meant the inexorable typological ap- 
proach already described; and by the latter 1 mean the resort to 
romantic conjecture in order to explain the appearance of cer- 
tain forms at certain times. In explaining the origins of the 
painted pottery of the Neolithic period Dr. Bachhofer tells us 
(p. 19) that “it was the last phase of the painted pottery in 
eastern and southeastern Europe that provided the pattern for 
the painted pottery of China. And since it is not vessels that 
wander, but men, there must have been a powerful stimulus 
which drove the Vasepainters, as they have been called, from 
their homes in Europe across the steppes of Asia to China.” J. G. 
Andersson has already so thoroughly demolished Dr. Bach- 
hofer’s previous and still fixed conviction on the subject of this 
Vélkerwanderung that it is unnecessary for me to summarize it 
here, except to quote his final and telling sentence: “It is not 
only unfounded but rather disgraceful when we Europeans, 
working under a superiority bias that lacks proportion and per- 
spective speak of ‘Herrenvélker’ who brought a superior culture 
to China.’”® 

Again, in his consideration of Chinese painting Dr. Bach- 
hofer makes the statement that none of the pictures attributed to 
Mi Fu and Mi Yu Jen can be earlier than the thirteenth century. 
All of the inscribed and dated pictures of this type are dismissed, 
just as the inscribed bronzes that do not fit into the development 
are rejected, on the ground that the fault lies in the interpreta- 
tion of the calligraphy. It might be pointed out in passing that 
the calligraphy of the famous painting by Mi Fu in the Naka- 
mura Collection has been accepted as genuine by the organizers 
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of the famous exhibition of Chinese art at Burlington House in 
1935 and by the most profound scholar of Mi Fu’s works, Dr. 
van Gulick.’ Dr. Bachhofer’s dismissal of the possibility of these 
paintings having been done in the eleventh century with the 
comparison that it would have been just as impossible to think 
of van Eyck painting at the same time as Franz Hals is not 
entirely a happy one. The descriptions in the Li Tai Ming Hua 
Chi and the T’ang Ch’ao Ming Hua Lu of the many styles of 
painting that were practiced simultaneously should be enough 
to establish the fact that the development of art in the Far East 
was not always precisely unilinear and typologically unified, It 
is because of his W6lfflinian training that Dr. Bachhofer is un- 
able to understand the possibility of the simultaneous existence 
of the plastic form drawing of a Kuo Hsi and the pictorial wash 
drawing of a Mi Fu: according to the logic of the Wé6lfflin 
scheme, the more fluid pictorial expression of Mi Fu must inevi- 
tably come later and so, in order to escape this difficulty, Dr. 
Bachhofer finds it convenient to place all so-called Mi Fu paint- 
ings in the thirteenth century. It is of course precisely the diver- 
sity of styles in Far Eastern art that is the most telling argument 
against the application of the theories of W6lfflin or any other 
rigidly compartmented Stilgeschichte to its interpretation. Fi- 
nally, it could be said that although the typological method has a 
certain objective scientific appeal in its seeming reduction of 
chaos to order, the danger of its application to Far Eastern art 
lies in the implication that this order ever really existed at all. In 
its objectivity such a method largely disregards the testimony of 
native aesthetic standards. It might be mentioned that Dr. Bach- 
hofer’s work is the only book on Chinese art known to this re- 
viewer in which there is not even a mention of the Six Principles 
of Painting compiled by Hsieh Ho. It is of course a matter of 
opinion — to continue our examination of Dr. Bachhofer’s 
chapter on painting— whether the extremely abbreviated, 
staccato style of Liang K’ai is “only the last phase of the baroque 
style in Chinese painting” or whether it is the only style in 
which the artists of Ch’an Buddhism with its emphasis on intui- 
tive flashes of inspiration could have expressed themselves. For 
Dr. Bachhofer the determination of a stylistic evolution takes 
precedence over the search for the possible source of a type of 
expression that by its very nature defies logical classification. The 
truth of the matter seems to be that Dr. Bachhofer, like his 
teacher W6lfflin, has been unable to realize that the origin of 
every work of art is in life or in the fulfillment of a particular 
need and not in a preceding work of art or style of art. In refu- 
tation of Dr. Bachhofer’s cursory attribution of all Mi style 
paintings to “the extremely mature, diffuse style that is charac- 
teristic of the end of the 13th century” it could be pointed out 
that the beginnings of this manner may be clearly discerned in 
certain passages of Tung Yiian’s tenth-century scroll in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, in which the technique of ink 
without definite outline is clearly discernible; the soft and moist 
atmosphere of the paintings attributed to the tenth-century 
master, Chii-jan, and this artist’s predilection for horizontal 
brushstrokes are both striking and chronologically close prece- 
dents for the style developed by Mi Fu in the eleventh cen- 
tury.® 

Dr. Bachhofer is at pains to point out that a great many 
writers on Chinese art have failed to explain properly the mean- 
ing of the P’o Mo, or “broken ink,” technique, and goes on to 
state that this term can only mean em /avis. What should really be 
clarified is that there are not one, but two kinds of P’o Mo 
written with different characters; the first of which, properly 
translated as “broken ink,” and meaning, as Dr. Bachhofer tells 
us, a kind of wash drawing, and the second to be rendered liter- 
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ally as “splash ink” and just as properly descriptive of the un- 
orthodox methods of such painters as Mu Ch’i and Ch’en Jung. 

With regard to Dr. Bachhofer’s reconstitution of the style of 
Wu Tao-tze on the basis of a fragment from Kumtura, the pres- 
ent reviewer would like modestly to suggest the ink drawing 
of a Bodhisattva in the Shdsdin Collection as a close, even con- 
temporary, reflection of his style.* The movement of the 
scarves that swirl about the figure as though agitated by a whirl- 
wind, the wonderful suggestion of both form and substance by 
the thinning and thickening of the line, and the magisterial 
economy of the drawing are so like the drawing in a stone en- 
graving after an original by Wu Tao-tze at Chii-yang (Hopei)*° 
that one feels very close to the quality sometimes defined as 
dimonisch-heroisch that placed Wu Tao-tze among the im- 
mortals. This same painting in the Shésdin is an admirable il- 
lustration of the Po Hua mentioned by Dr. Bachhofer in his 
discussion of Wang Wei. 

It is perhaps because Chinese sculpture follows a course of 
development that can be more readily coerced into the linear- 
plastic-pictorial scheme of evolution that Dr. Bachhofer’s 
chapter on plastic art presents a more convincing application of 
this preconceived scheme of evolution. It should perhaps be 
pointed out in regard to Dr. Bachhofer’s complaints (p. 61) 
about the disproportionately large heads of barbarian figures in 
Han sculpture that this seeming result of the carver’s ineptitude 
might be explained as a reflection of a rather accurate observa- 
tion of the actual appearance of the nomadic neighbors of the 
Chinese when, in a contemporary description of the wall- 
paintings in the Ling Kuang palace, we read that the representa- 
tions of barbarians there had enormous heads with deeply 
sunken eye sockets.’* This description could apply not only to 
the Fallen Hun at the tomb of Ho Ch’ii Ping but to the much 
more skillfully carved figures of barbarian caryatids on the pillar 
of Shen in Szechuan.** 

In his chapter on sculpture (p. 71) Dr. Bachhofer mentions 
“the fallacy of explaining works of art solely in terms of ex- 
pression.” This follows an excursus on how the austere style of 
sculpture in the later sixth century is not to be attributed to the 
extremely “philosophic (rather than religious)” teachings of 
the T’ien-t’ai school of Buddhism since, as the author points 
out, this same style is to be discerned in a relief from Nan 
Hsiang-t’ang, dedicated to the cult of Amitabha Buddha. One 
wonders if there is not an analogy here to the religious sculpture 
of India; as, for example, the carving of the Gupta period 
which, whether dedicated to Hinduism or Buddhism, has a uni- 
form stylistic character that differs only in the type of stone used 
in the various regions. This uniformity and non-sectarian 
character in the style of Indian sculpture are to be ascribed to 
the universal employment of the same body of canonical re- 
ceipts for the proportions and bodily features of images re- 
gardless of the cult for which they were manufactured. Probably 
in China the quality of anonymity and the over-all stylistic 
resemblance of sculpture in a given period are to be explained in 
a somewhat different fashion. It certainly seems highly likely 
that this uniformity is to be explained not so much by any pre- 
determining factor, such as the Indian f4astras, as by the fact that 
the sculptors or stonecutters, guided by pre-existing models, and 
on the basis of patterns and instructions furnished by the priest- 
hood, produced images of an almost monotonously uniform 
character. This was for the very simple reason that the artisans 
seldom understood the specific esoteric character of the beings 
they were called upon to carve. 

9. Jiro Harada, English Catalogue of Treasures in the Imperial Re- 
pository Shosoin, Tokyo, 1932, pl. -xv1. 

10. Osvald Sirén, A History of Early Chinese Painting, 1, London, 
(n.d.), pl. 48, 2. 

11. Edouard Chavannes, La sculpture sur pierre en Chine, Paris, 1893, 

12. Leigh Ashton, An Introduction to the Study of Chinese Sculpture, 
New York, 1924, pls. v and vi. 
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On page 77 the writer explains the stiffness and archaic 
quality of the famous images at T6ji, brought to Japan in 847, 
by the anti-iconic esoteric nature of the Shingon (Vajrayana) 
doctrine of Buddhism. Although Dr. Bachhofer’s analysis of 
the style of these images as a kind of neoclassic revival of the 
formulae of late Six Dynasties sculpture is admirable, his ex- 
planation for the revival of this formula as peculiarly suited to 
expressing the Shingon ideal seems an exact contradiction of his 
previous statement that art cannot be explained as expression. 

Although the illustrations are on the whole good, some of the 
plates, such as no. 47, the Shang tiger in the Freer Gallery, and 
the famous dragon from the Stoclet Collection, no. 50, are 
incredibly bad. No. 93, a fragment of a fresco from Murtuk, is 
completely unreadable. Even if the author’s choice of so many 
objects from American collections is certainly laudable, a great 
deal of second-rate material is shown in reproduction. The in- 
clusion of no less than ten separate cuts to illustrate the last 
decadent phase of Chinese sculpture seems completely out of 
proportion to the three examples of Buddhist sculpture of the 
Six Dynasties period. An unfortunate economy was the omission 
of captions under the illustrations which forces the reader to 
refer to the list of illustrations at the front of the book for the 
identification of the plates. Praiseworthy as it is to acquaint the 
American public with the treasures accessible in our own mu- 
seums by choosing illustrations of such objects, the value of the 
plates is considerably impaired by this choice and the consequent 
necessity of omitting pictures of many of the key pieces referred 
to in the text. The average reader obviously is not going to take 
the time to look up the special works in which these objects are 
illustrated, so that his judgment of Chinese works of art will 
be conditioned by such second-rate examples as Dr. Bachhofer 
uses to illustrate his section on painting. 

I am not in the least anxious to engage in a polemic debate on 
the merits of any one system. It is my confirmed opinion that 
the method followed in this book is on the whole inapplicable to 
Chinese art, if only because of the diversity of Chinese art in 
all periods, and from the fact that the method is irreconcilable 
with the way that art was created and regarded in the Far East. 
As has been said so many times, in the traditional periods of 
Eastern art, objects of painting, sculpture, and architecture were 
made primarily to satisfy a religious or social need and not to 
gratify a personal whim —stylistic or aesthetic. The artist 
created works of art, not works of style; works, which, by reason 
of their being well made according to aesthetic canons, will as a 
result of this be aesthetically satisfying as well. 

Although the present reviewer has the greatest respect for Dr. 
Bachhofer’s scholarly achievements in many fields, he thinks of 
him as an art historian who regards style as the be-all and end-all 
of art history: style is a kind of sinister autonomous force which 
in all ages and all climes inexorably induces artists to produce 
works of art in a certain pre-ordained fashion — usually in an 
inevitable procession from archaic to Renaissance to Baroque, or 
from linear to plastic to pictorial expression. Nothing, ap- 
parently, peculiar to either the cultural or historical conditions 
of any period, unless it supports an a priori conviction, has any- 
thing to do with the artist’s production. The artist, one gathers, 
is created solely to enact this stimulating intellectual drama of 
style. It is not that I wish to condemn the stylistic approach in its 
entirety, since this type of analysis can be more than a mere in- 
tellectual exercise and can doubtless contribute to our under- 
standing of forces in the world of art. It is the author’s authori- 
tarian-romantic arrangement of facts and archaeological data 
in order to fit into a preconceived scheme of development that 
leads me to regard his method of presentation as an unfortu- 
nate influence. 

In the notes, a correction should be made in note 9, p. 129, 
to read S. Umehara, O bei ni okeru shina kokyé: the actual ab- 
breviation of the Japanese title in the note, Okeru Shina 
Kokyé, is rather senseless since it means only “Chinese mirrors 


in —.” Finally, much as he might like to, the present reviewer 
cannot claim a relationship to the “G. Rowland” of note 83, 
p- 131: the publication cited there should be credited to 
G. Rowley. 
BENJAMIN ROWLAND, JR. 
Harvard University 


MARIO SALMI, Piero della Francesca e il Palazzo Ducale di Ur- 
bino, Florence, Le Monnier, 1945. Pp. 142; 4 ill. in the 
text, 71 ill. on 40 pls. 350 lire. 

The thesis of this book is clearly indicated it its title. Dr. 
Salmi deals here not so much with facts as with important prob- 
lems of interpretation. Like most of us, he felt little satisfied 
with the explanations for the style of Luciano Laurana’s master- 
piece which have been hitherto advanced. He realized that 
Luciano so far has found infinitely greater attention as the 
predecessor of Bramante and the High Renaissance than for his 


own sake, and that, consequently, none but more or less perfunc- . 


tory attempts have been made to furnish a pedigree for his style. 
Professor Salmi suggests that Piero della Francesca might have 
been the decisive influence on Laurana. The argument of the 
book has crystalline quality; methodically it marshals analysis 
after analysis in order to arrive at the cautiously formulated 
solution. For the facts about Piero della Francesca, Professor 
Salmi relies on R. Longhi’s book; for those regarding the palace 
in Urbino, he takes as a basis, besides the well-known earlier 
studies, an apparently admirable study by P. Rotondi, which was 
published during the war. However, Laurana’s life and the 
complicated history of the palace are exhaustively discussed in 
the book. Much of this material is treated in the ample and use- 
ful notes, which contain an almost complete survey of the exist- 
ing literature, as well as detailed discussions of the many smaller 
problems connected with the palace and related buildings. After 
reading this book, it becomes hard to agree with such previous 
statements as: “The palace of Urbino underwent such mani- 
fold and far-reaching alterations in later times that it is diffi- 
cult to gain an impression of its original appearance.”’* Quite the 
opposite seems true. We not only can account for each phase in 
its construction, thanks to the investigation of practically every 
stone of the building, undertaken by our meticulous Italian 
colleagues, but we know fairly well for certain that Luciano 
Laurana’s contribution still constitutes the main body of the 
palace, and that, little disturbed as it is by the later alterations, 
it still determines the character of the building. 

Laurana’s only known larger work is, indeed, one of the finest 
masterpieces of all times, and ranks with such monuments as 
Bramante’s St. Peter’s and Soufflot’s Ste. Geneviéve. It has a 
charm which is enchanting and, at the same time, a dignity 
which is awe-inspiring. Its fascination has been felt by everyone 
who has written about it, and Dr. Salmi is no exception. Though 
he proceeds rationally and is never carried away into lyrical ef- 
fusions, the reader, while following his exposition, feels himself 
gradually lifted to a quite unusual level of exaltation; he be- 
comes completely infected with the gemius loci, the extraordi- 
nary mind of Laurana, and that not only by looking at the many 
carefully selected illustrations, but by reading the well-chosen 
quotations from previous writers which enrich the picture. 
Thus, we are grateful to be acquainted with the extraordinary 
critical passages from the Descrizione del Palazzo Ducale di Ur- 
bino, by Bernardino Baldi (1553-1617). Professor Salmi’s task 
was a search for the spirit of his subject; and, with the finest tact, 
he knows how to invoke all its exquisiteness and sublimity. 

The opening pages disclaim any attempt to search for a stile 
Urbinate or for a gusto Urbinate, concepts dear to Professor 
Salmi’s predecessors. He carefully avoids the assumption of 
some mysterious, anonymous gewius Joci in his explanation of 


1. H. Willich and P. Zucker, Die Baukunst der Renaissance in Italien 
(Handbuch der Kunstwissenschaft), Wildpark-Potsdam, n.d., p. 118. 
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the style of the palace; on the contrary, he makes it clear that a 
variety of styles succeeded each other in Urbino, even during 
the erection of the palace. There was a short pre-Laurana period 
in which certain foundations of the later style were laid. There 
was a post-Laurana period in which one-time co-operators and 
followers of the architect slightly camouflaged his style with 
their additions. In the center, and, to repeat, responsible for the 
main part of the palace, stands Laurana himself, the personal 
genius loci of Urbino, whose style, according to Professor Salmi, 
can be explained in simple fashion. To Duke Federigo only a 
modest part of the responsibility for the artistic aspects of the 
palace is ascribed, not more than one would expect from a patron 
of his type. 

The introduction of fully developed Renaissance architec- 
ture in Urbino where, of course, as elsewhere, a late Gothic 
style had prevailed, in which, apparently, the first nucleus of the 
new Ducal Palace was built, was only one episode in the general 
spreading of the new style over all Italy, and it was not uncon- 
nected with developments in other towns. As a matter of fact, 
before Federigo da Montefeltre’s rule, Urbino, as a duchy of 
little cultural importance, was orientated in two directions: 
geographically, it is an annex of the Po Valley; politically and 
culturally, it tended, in addition to Venice, Mantua, and other 
Upper Italian towns, toward Central Italy, Rome, and Florence 
in particular. And so, with the advent of Federigo, the great pro- 
tector of the arts, it became an interesting place in which to ob- 
serve the crossing of a variety of artistic currents. This is demon- 
strated in the Ducal Palace itself, where, at times, Lombard and 
Central Italian ideas encounter each other, and where a for- 
eigner like Laurana, who owed no allegiance to any particular 
school, though he seems to have been acquainted with practically 
all of them, could erect a building which conforms so little to 
any tendency in the history of Italian architecture, though it is 
much indebted to Florence, above all, to Alberti and Miche- 
lozzo. Three elements, then, contributed to the Palazzo Ducale, 
well distinguishable from each other and yet fusing into a 
remarkable unity: those of clearly extraneous origin, mostly the 
contribution of Lombard and Tuscan carvers of ornament; the 
general Tuscan substratum, which forms the basis of Laurana’s 
style; and, finally, Laurana’s own contribution, i.e., the par- 
ticular twist which he gave to the new Renaissance style. Pro- 
fessor Salmi’s comprehensive presentation of the complex his- 
torical picture and his enlightening views on the history of 
architecture outside of Urbino cannot be analyzed here in de- 
tail. Our main attention is drawn to the share in the story which 
he attributes to Piero della Francesca. 

Professor Salmi himself is aware of the daring character of 
his attempt to ascribe to a painter, whose interest in actual build- 
ing is not known, an influence on an architect like Luciano 
Laurana. He must have been encouraged to pursue his original 
idea of such a possibility, however, by the unique and quite 
pictorial qualities of the Palazzo Ducale, which defy all at- 
tempts at explanation in a more orthodox way. He produces two- 
fold proof by examining dates and other concrete facts, and by 
analyzing the style. As to the first, the known dates of both 
Piero’s and Luciano’s lives prove the theory absolutely possible. 
Furthermore, Piero’s interest in an architectural style similar to 
that of the palace in Urbino is concretely documented by the 
house in San Sepolcro in which he is said to have lived. Professor 
Salmi produces ample evidence that composition as well as detail 
of this house are in perfect accord with those of Laurana’s 
palace. Thus, at least, Piero must have highly approved of this 
style. That he was more than simply interested in it, and actually 
in part responsible for it, was already cautiously hinted by R. 
Longhi in a passage which Professor Salmi quotes, while another 
scholar, L. Serra, preferred to explain the relationship between 
the painter and the architect as a Wahlverwandtschaft. Profes- 
sor Salmi now proves, to the mind of the reviewer conclusively, 
that the correspondences between the architecture in Piero’s 
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pictures — beginning with his early Flage//ation, painted little 
after 1444 for the Duke of Urbino — and that of the Palazzo 
Ducale are too striking to be merely coincidental. First of all, 
the style of Alberti which is the starting point for both artists 
does not naturally evolve in the direction in which both Piero 
and Laurana developed it. They both change its character to 
that of an austere sobriety which has reminded many a critic of 
Greek archaic art, while almost all other Renaissance architec- 
ture, that of Alberti included, never belies its origin in the more 
exuberant Roman style. And such a fundamental change would 
be hard to understand as accomplished by two men independent 
of each other, especially when it is known that they had plenty 
of occasion for contact. No matter whether details of ornamen- 
tation in Piero’s and Laurana’s architecture, or more funda- 
mental architectural principles are compared, we are always led 
to the same conclusion. Professor Salmi goes systematically 
through the whole repertory of architectural forms in both 
men’s work, and with a fine appreciation for their significance, 
shows in both the same preference for simple, flattish moldings, 
for plant ornament stylized in severest fashion, for effects of 
color and fine chiaroscuro rather than for plastic values, for 
geometric simplicity and clarity. When it comes to the problem 
of space, he sees in the voluminous, grandiose, simple interiors 
of the palace, with their monumental vaults, a parallel to the 
wide spaces in Piero’s pictures, to his bold modeling, and to 
the superhuman bulk of his figures. Just these observations upon 
a kinship in general aims, although difficult to define, carry more 
weight than all observations of detail. The same sober spirit of 
geometry which made Piero write his treatise? and which dic- 
tated the simplicity of his compositions and the refinement of 
their proportions permeates all of Laurana’s palace in Urbino. 

Piero’s connection with Urbino goes much farther back than 
that of Laurana, and it is not unlikely that he exerted a certain 
influence on the building of the palace, even before the latter 
came there around 1466. Indeed, some of the morphological 
features characteristic of Laurana’s part of the palace occur 
already in the apartment of lole (1459-1460) which contains 
the amusing decorations attributed by Clarence Kennedy to the 
Greco from Fiesole, an attribution which, by the way, Professor 
Salmi endorses. And they seem to persist through the period be- 
tween the completion of this apartment and Laurana’s arrival. 
This would mean that it was in Urbino that Laurana added a 
new experience to his already vast store in the shape of the 
teachings of Piero della Francesca, who had been able to sway 
the previous architects and decorators only to a limited degree, 
and who now found in Laurana an architect who fully under- 
stood his taste. This adds Piero to Laurana as the second genius 
loci of the palace of Urbino. The persistence of the style estab- 
lished by both is amazing. Neither the Florentines, like Do- 
menico Rosselli and Francesco di Simone Ferrucci, nor the 
Lombards like Ambrogio da Milano and Giancristoforo Ro- 
mano who, for some time, were each active at the palace after 
Laurana’s departure around 1472, ever destroyed the architec- 
tural harmony which had been established, despite some un- 
fortunate lapses into over-ornamentation. 

In the concluding pages Professor Salmi gives a brief evalua- 
tion of the significance of Laurana’s and Piero’s style when con- 
sidered in context with the general development of Quattro- 
cento sculpture and painting. That is an extremely interesting 
problem on which the reviewer will have to make a few remarks 
in some other connection. 

As was to be expected in a book written during the war, there 
are a few bibliographical additions to make. One of them con- 
cerns, however, a serious omission which could have been 


2. Incidentally, a new edition of Piero’s Treatise has been made dur- 
ing the war, in Professor Salmi’s series, Raccolta di fonti per la storia 
dell’arte: Piero della Francesca, De Prospectiva Pingendi, edizione 
critica a cura di G. Nicco Fasola, Florence, 1942. A great gap is now 
filled, as the only previous edition, that by Winterberg, was insufficient 
and, besides, unobtainable. 
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avoided. Professor Salmi neither quotes nor uses Fiske Kimball’s 
beautiful study on the architectural pictures attributed to Lau- 
rana.* Though Mr. Kimball is more interested in Laurana’s 
importance for the later development, his analysis of the pic- 
tures arrives at conclusions so similar to those of Professor Salmi 
that one is sure he would have been glad to have this support by 
another excellent connoisseur.* The oversight of this article has 
induced Professor Salmi to treat the two pictures in Baltimore 
and Urbino as belonging with that in Berlin, while Mr. Kim- 
ball, to the mind of the reviewer, has conclusively shown that 
the latter must be by another artist. Whether this artist was 
Francesco di Giorgio, as Mr. Kimball and, following him, Dr. 
Allan Weller® suggest, is another question. As it also seems 
dubious whether the architectural views on some intarsia doors 
in Urbino, claimed for Francesco di Giorgio by the two authors,® 
are by him, Professor Salmi’s theory of their Florentine origin 

3. “Luciano Laurana and the ‘High Renaissance,’ THE ART BULLE- 
TIN, X, 1927-1928, pp. 125 ff. 

4. A footnote in Mr. Kimball’s article would also have shown to Pro- 
fessor Salmi that H. von Geymiiller at the end of his life had more and 


better things to say on Luciano Laurana than in his early work on 
Raphael as an architect. 


5. Allan S. Weller, Francesco di Giorgio, Chicago, 1943, pp. 186 f. 
6. Kimball, op. cit., p. 132; Weller, op. cit., pp. 184 f. 
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Sir, 

In the December 1946 number of THE ART BULLETIN Pro- 
fessor Panofsky defends with vigor his hypothesis that a pic- 
ture with a mythological subject by Piero di Cosimo, which 
was formerly in the Benson Collection and is now at Hartford, 
has for its subject The Fall of Vulcan; and he attacks, some- 
what recklessly, the long-held opinion that it is an illustration 
of the story of Hylas and the Nymphs. This opinion should, I 
think, be treated with some respect, as, in the course of the last 
half century, it has been held by most of the leading authorities 
on Italian painting of the period of the Renaissance. 

The picture from the Benson Collection I have always re- 
garded as a difficult picture; and I have frankly admitted in my 
recently published monograph on Piero di Cosimo that it is pos- 
sible to find objections to the theory that it represents Hylas 
and the Nymphs, as it is possible to criticize any hypothesis that 
has yet been advanced regarding the subject of this work. But I 
am convinced that the conclusion that the picture represents the 
story of Hylas’ fate is the most credible of them all, as the evi- 
dence in support of it that is to be found in the picture itself is 
overwhelming, when that evidence is viewed in the light of 
Piero’s use of birds as symbols in other characteristic works of 
his, 

The crucial question, therefore, is this: did Piero di Cosimo 
in painting this picture give us a key to its chief motif? Did he 
place in the center of the foreground —as he did in some 
other works of his — an obvious clue to its significance? Dr. 
Panofsky in his letter to THE ART BULLETIN gives an imposing 
display of iconological erudition; but he falls down hopelessly 
when, in the closing paragraphs of his long letter, he faces, at 
last, this vital question. For he ignores entirely all the very im- 
portant evidence that I produced in support of the conclusion 
that the predaceous bird, the peregrine falcon, which is in the 
center of the foreground of Hylas and the Nymphs, provides us 
with a definite answer to the question that this picture poses. 

Professor Panofsky could be excused his attempt to belittle 
the importance of this detail in the painting at Hartford if 
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has much to recommend itself. On the other hand, Professor 
Salmi is quite definite about Francesco di Giorgio’s share in the 
later phase of the construction of the palace in Urbino, and his 
pages should be read as a supplement to Dr. Weller’s recent book 
in which, probably in an understandable reaction against tend- 
encies to make Francesco responsible for practically everything 
in Urbino, he brushes the whole question aside, without any at- 
tempt to make the necessary differentiations between the various 
parts of the palace.’ The ascription to Francesco of the loggia 
opening on the Cortile del Pasquino, and of two mantlepieces 
in the Sala di Trono proposed by Professor Salmi sounds con- 
vincing. Two factual corrections: not both of the panels from 
the Barberini palace, but one is in New York, the other being in 
Boston, and recently published in a remarkable article by G. 
Swarzenski;° and the Joiseries from the studiolo of the palace in 
Gubbio are now in the Metropolitan Museum.® 


ULRICH MIDDELDORF 
University of Chicago 
7. Weller, op. cit., pp. 204 f. 


8. “The Master of the Barberini Panels: Bramante,” Bulletin of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, xxxvi11, 1940, pp. 90 ff. 


9g. Emanuel Winternitz, “Quattrocento Science in the Gubbio Study,” 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin, N.S., 1, 1942-1943, pp. 104 ff. 
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there did not exist in other works of Piero di Cosimo, in a pre- 
cisely similar position to the falcon in this picture, a bird which 
is a symbol of its subject. But, like many other artists through- 
out the period of the Renaissance, Piero di Cosimo made use of 
birds as symbols. In his Madonna and Child which is at the 
Louvre, for example, we find in the center of the foreground a 
dove, a symbol of peace and of the Prince of Peace, at whose 
birth angels sang of “‘Peace on Earth, Goodwill to Men.” In the 
Madonna and Child and St. John at Naples‘ — a work which 
was undoubtedly designed by Piero di Cosimo though finished 
by another hand — we find again a dove in the most conspicu- 
ous place in the picture. Finally, in the center of the fore- 
ground of the Venus, Cupid and Mars at Berlin we see two 
turtle-doves, birds which symbolize the peace of family life, the 
peace that came to the God of War after toil and strife. Thus it 
follows when we see a bird of prey standing isolated, alone, in 


the foreground of Hylas and the Nymphs we realize that it was , 


the intention of the artist to indicate the picture’s fundamental 
theme in no uncertain tones. 

I cannot, as I said in my book, emphasize too strongly the 
importance of this detail in the picture at Hartford. Neverthe- 
less Professor Panofsky does not say one word in his letter on the 
subject of the evidence that 1 produced in my book in support 
of my conclusion regarding the motif of Hylas and the Nymphs. 
He makes no reference whatsoever to those other pictures of 
Piero di Cosimo in which he painted in the center of the fore- 
ground a bird, a symbolical figure, which supplied a key to its 
meaning. This omission is significant. 

Professor Panofsky produces a considerable amount of evi- 
dence to show that the falcon in some periods was not re- 
garded merely as typifying predacity. This bird, he relates, was 
interpreted by writers of different ages as a symbol of such good 
qualities as “fortitude,” “prudence,” “magnanimity,” “jus- 
tice,” “courage,” and “generosity.” He records, in fact, so many 
diverse opinions as to the significance of the falcon as a symbol 


1. Naples, Museo Nazionale, No. 43. See R. Langton Douglas, Piero 
di Cosimo, Chicago, 1946, pp. 112, 113. 
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that he tends to weaken our faith in the conclusions of iconolo- 
gists. He sows in us the kind of scepticism that developed in the 
mind of Omar Khayyam when, in his youth, he had listened to 
the arguments of theologians and philosophers. But, to borrow a 
quotation from Professor Panofsky: 


‘What the great mind’s perception fails to see 
May be revealed to sweet simplicity.” 


It does not concern us what the falcon symbolized to early re- 
ligious writers; nor are we interested in what this cruel bird 
signified'to secular writers, in ages when keen, imperial sports- 
men were their patrons; what is important to those of us who are 
anxious to determine the subject of the Hartford picture is how 
the falcon was regarded by a Florentine artist, a lover of nature 
and of all that she brings forth, in the last quarter of the fif- 
teenth century. To such a man, the falcon was a pitiless bird of 
prey. 

Leonardo da Vinci, who, like Piero di Cosimo, loved all 
creatures great and small, and whose views on the taking of life 
were so akin to those of a Jain that he became a vegetarian, 
characterized the falcon — as Professor Panofsky admits — as 
“hungry,” “rapacious,” and “cruel.”? Can it be doubted that 
Piero di Cosimo, who had much in common with Leonardo, 
chose this bird as a symbol of rapaciousness? 

There cannot be any question as to the opinion that the 
people of Florence had of the falcon in the age of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici; for at great festivals they sang of the “rapacious” fal- 
con in the streets of the city. In the Canto d’Animali per la 
Notte di Befania, an old festival song, the poet divides animals 
into two classes: cruel, predaceous beasts and good beasts.* The 
falcon is placed in the former category, in the same class as the 
tiger, the lion, the bear, the fox and the wild boar. While 
among the virtuous beasts the poet places the faithful dog, the 
swan, the camel and the benign elephant. 

This song is placed in the section Trionfi d’autori Incerti 
Antichi. That is to say it belongs to the age of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, to the time when these processions were first reor- 
ganized and accompanied by suitable songs. 

Macchiavelli tells us* that Lorenzo, when he was at the 
height of his power, was very active in organizing the festival 
processions called Trionfi. After he had established himself as 
the actual ruler of the Republic, he set to work to reorganize 
and reform the Florentine Carnival and other like festivities 
with the object of making them more worthy of the city that 
was the metropolis of the Renaissance. In this effort, Piero di 
Cosimo was one of Lorenzo’s chief assistants. Vasari tells us that 
the young Piero “being highly original and extravagant in in- 
vention” was “the first to organize parades in the form of tri- 
umphal processions. At any rate, he added to their impressive- 
ness by accompanying the story represented with music and with 
suitable words.”® It is possible, therefore, that the song Canto 
d’ Animali was one of those songs that were included in the pro- 
grams of the Triomfi on the instructions of Piero di Cosimo 
himself." 

Now it was precisely in this period, in the few years when 
Lorenzo de’ Medici was at the height of his power, that Piero 


2. J. P. Richter, The Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci, London, 
1939, 11, p. 285, No. 1279. Professor Panofsky also quotes three other 
references to the falcon in Leonardo’s literary works in which he speaks 
of the “magnanimity” of the falcon and its “pride”; but he omits to men- 
tion that, in all these brief utterances, Leonardo does not forget to refer 
to the faicon as a bird of prey. Its “magnanimity” only consists in the fact 
that it does not prey on small birds. Even such keen admirers of the falcon 
as Frederick II, the author of a book on falconry, do not deny that the 
chief attribute of the bird is its rapacity. 

3. Anton-Francesco Grazzini, Tutti i Trionfi, Carri, Mascherate o 
Canti Carnascialeschi andati per Firenze dal tempo del Magnifico Lorenzo 
de’? Medici fino alPanno 1559, Cosmopoli, 1750, 1, p. 133. 

4. N. Macchiavelli, Istorie Fiorentine, Libro Ottavo. See Opere Com- 
plete di Niccold Macchiavelli, Florence, 1833, p. 134. 


5. G. Vasari, Le Vites Florence, 1879, 1v, pp. 134, 135. 
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di Cosimo designed the pictures that were to decorate the 
camera of Francesco del Pugliese. During these years, he must 
frequently have been in the company of Angelo Poliziano, Lo- 
renzo’s chief literary adviser, who, in his Sylvae, told the story 
of Hylas and the Nymphs. 

Italians of today have the same opinion of the falcon as that 
of the Florentines who sang the Canto d’Animali. We read, for 
example, in the Enciclopedia italiana: “1 falchi sono uccelli 
predatori per eccellenza.”’ It is this bird of prey, which is in the 
foreground of the picture at Hartford, that gives us the key to 
its meaning. 

Hard put to find any stick to beat me with which would not 
break in his hand, Professor Panofsky seizes on the word “lust.” 
I had said in my book that the peregrine falcon is “an avian 
symbol of destructive lust.” It is clear that, in his criticism of the 
phrase “‘destructive lust,” Professor Panofsky is not aware of the 
primary meanings of the words “lust” and “lustfulness.” If he 
will turn to the Oxford English Dictionary, he will find that 
lust is defined as “‘a desire . . . or inclination for something.’”® 
— That is its primary meaning. — And “lustfulness,”* we are 
told, is “having a strong or excessive desire for something.” The 
peregrine falcon is a lustful bird, seeing that the root of all kinds 
of rapacity is “a strong or excessive desire,” “Rapace il fal- 
cone!” 

* * * 


Professor Panofsky, an erudite and enthusiastic iconologist, 
started out to prove the hypothesis that in decorating Francesco 
del Pugliese’s camera Piero di Cosimo followed “a unified 
iconological program,” without studying with his usual per- 
spicacity the details in the Hartford picture and the other 
works by the artist in which he makes use of similar symbols 
which announce the theme of the composition; also he did not 
give sufficient weight to the evidence that Vasari so abun- 
dantly provides regarding Piero’s personality as a man and as an 
artist. 

Vasari is the best contemporary witness that we have on the 
subject of Piero di Cosimo’s life and work. This writer’s Lives 
differ considerably in their value as historical documents. Some 
of them afford very little evidence that is of importance to the 
art historian or the psychologist. Others give us valuable infor- 
mation about an artist’s personality and his works. Vasari’s bi- 
ography of Piero di Cosimo is one of the most vivid and well- 
informed of all the biographies that he wrote. Like other 
chroniclers, he is always at his best when he is recounting events 
that were near to him in time and place. 

He had exceptional opportunities for becoming acquainted 
with the facts regarding Piero’s life and works. A precocious lad 
of twelve, the young Vasari had arrived in Florence two years 
after the death of that “lone-ranger” of art, Piero di Cosimo. 
This artist’s rebellious personality was just of the kind to in- 
terest a boy. Vasari became a pupil of Andrea del Sarto, who had 
been an assistant of Piero. He also knew another artist who had 
worked with Piero, Andrea di Cosimo, as well as some of the 
master’s intimate friends, such as Francesco da San Gallo, who 
himself made a portrait of Piero di Cosimo, and who owned 
three of his works. Vasari himself acquired for his own collec- 
tion one of Piero’s most characteristic pictures, Venus, Cupid 
and Mars, which is now in Berlin. 

t is true that, as early writers often have done, Vasari erred 
sometimes regarding the age of the subject of a biography, and 
did not always place the events that he recorded in their proper 
chronological order. That he misjudged Piero di Cosimo’s age is 
easily explainable. Piero, like his contemporaries, Leonardo da 
Vinci and Matteo Bandello, looked much older than he was. 
When Bandello was bishop of Agen, his own coadjutor grossly 


6. Oxford English Dictionary, Oxford, 1908, v1, p. 512. 
7. Ibid., p. §13- 
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misjudged his age.® Piero’s contemporaries had no Who’s Who 
to consult: they trusted the evidence of their eyes, and jumped 
to the conclusion that this venerable recluse was eighty when he 
was actually sixty-five years old. But, notwithstanding minor 
flaws, Vasari’s account of Piero di Cosimo is an excellent bi- 
ography. It is therefore important to note carefully all that he 
has to say regarding the pictures that Piero executed for the 
decoration of Francesco del Pugliese’s camera. They were, he 
tells us, “diverse histories with little figures.” “It is not pos- 
sible to describe,” he adds, “the diversity of the fantastic things 
that, in all these stories, he delighted to paint — buildings and 
animals, costumes and diverse instruments, as well as other fan- 
tastic things which came into his head, since the stories were 
drawn from fables.””® 

Now in this passage we find nothing to support the hypothesis 
that, in decorating this room, Piero followed a rigid, unified 
iconological program. Vasari, on the contrary, emphasizes the 
diversity of the subjects of the pictures that adorned it. 

It is not conceivable that an artist of Piero di Cosimo’s tem- 
perament would have permitted himself, when he was engaged 
in decorating an apartment, to be controlled by a rigid scientific 
concept of man’s development or that he would have been con- 
strained to do so by such a patron as Francesco del Pugliese. 
Piero was an artist and a capricious, masterful artist; and Fran- 
cesco del Pugliese was a connoisseur of art, not an anthro- 
pologist. Without doubt the decoration of the little apartment 
in his palace had a certain unity, but it was an artistic unity. In 
choosing the subjects of these pictures, which were taken from 
classical mythology, Piero followed the ideas of a painter who 
had an active constructive imagination, and who kept in mind 
all the time the general effect of his scheme of decoration. 

In accordance with his hypothesis that Piero di Cosimo, when 
decorating the Pugliese apartment, followed a unified iconologi- 
cal program, Professor Panofsky excludes from his list of the 
works that adorned it other pictures by Piero of mythological 
subjects that are of the same period and of approximately the 
same height as those that are in his brief catalogue, because 
they do not support that hypothesis. In The Battle of the Cen- 
taurs and Lapithae, for example, which is in the National Gal- 
lery in London — a work which is regarded by other critics as 
belonging to the Pugliese series — we find metal objects and 
woven materials, “the paraphernalia of a higher civilization.” 
Professor Panofsky therefore omits it from his list. 

For the same reason, he gives an arbitrary significance to the 
phrase “companion picture” when he discusses the relationship 
of the Vulcan and Aeolus now at Ottawa to the picture at Hart- 
ford, interpreting it to mean that both of these works have as 
their subjects events in the life of a single person — Vulcan. 

Some of us who have frequently seen each of these pictures 
in the last half century recognized long ago that they were 
pendants in a decorative scheme. But we did not imagine that, 
because they were “companion pictures,” they necessarily rep- 
resented events in the life of the same individual! It is suffi- 
cient that a pair of pendants should be of the same size and 
shape, that they should be made of similar materials, and that in 
some respects they should be complementary to each other. 
These two works we realized were not merely companion pic- 
tures in a decorative scheme: the subject of each of them is an 
incident in the early history of man. While the picture at Ot- 
tawa has for its subject a characteristic scene in the story of man’s 
discovery of the uses of fire, the Hartford canvas represents an 
event in the early history of man’s discovery of wool. 

The story of the Voyage of the Argonauts in quest of the 


8. The Bull of Bandello’s Nomination to the Bishopric of Agen, which 
is dated 1550, states that he was then about sixty-five years old. In the 
following year, his own suffragan, Giovanni Valerio, declared that 
Bandello was about eighty! See A. Durangues, “Matteo Bandello,” Revue 
de PAgenais, Lx, 1933, pp. 196, 197. 

g. G. Vasari, op. cit., Iv, p. 139. 


Golden Fleece was of especial interest to Piero di Cosimo’s 
early patrons, The Albizzi and the Tornabuoni who, in the 
year 1487, gave Piero the earliest known commission that he 
received as an independent artist, were prominent in the Cali- 
mala Guild, which, like its sister guild, the Arte della Lana, 
was composed of merchants connected with the wool trade. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that when Piero di Cosimo was com- 
missioned to decorate two cassomi on the occasion of the mar- 
riage of Giovanna Albizzi to Lorenzo Tornabuoni, the subjects 
chosen were incidents in the Voyage of the Argonauts. When, 
some months later, he was engaged to decorate with pictures of 
mythological subjects a small room in the palace of Francesco 
del Pugliese, who was a Florentine wool-stapler and a leading 
member of the Arte della Lana, it was only natural that Piero 
should select another incident in the Voyage of the Argonauts 
as the subject of one of these mythological pictures. 

Professor Panofsky, having come to the conclusion that in 
decorating Francesco del Pugliese’s camera Piero followed a 
rigid iconographical program, sought to demonstrate that the 
picture now at Hartford — which is a companion picture to the 
Vulcan and Aeolus now at Ottawa — fits into his postulated 
scheme of decoration. It was his faith in his original hypothesis 
that led him to favor the theory that the picture that bore for a 
long time the title Hy/las and the Nymphs has for its subject 
The Fall of Vulcan, and that, in designing it, Piero di Cosimo 
followed a corrupt reading in a manuscript of Servius’ Com- 
mentary on Virgil which is now at Wolfenbiittel. Servius, tak- 
ing Homer as his authority, had written in his Commentary 
that Vulcan, when he had been hurled to earth from Olympus 
by his father, because his parents could not tolerate the sight of 
his deformed body, was nurtured on Lemnos by the Sintii who 
were inhabitants of that island. The scribe who wrote the manu- 
script now at Wolfenbiittel, being ignorant of Greek and not 
knowing the meaning of the word “Sintiis,” substituted for it 
the word “nimphis.” 

This manuscript is not, as far as I know, recorded in any 
list of the manuscripts of Servius’ widely read work until the 
nineteenth century; nor is it mentioned in recent lists of the 
manuscripts of Servius’ Commentary in Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology.*° Where it was in the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century no one knows; and Professor Panofsky pro- 
duces no evidence to show how Piero di Cosimo — who was a 
stay-at-home after his visit to Rome when a very young man — 
got to know of this manuscript. Since in the Middle Ages there 
were many students of Virgil throughout Western Europe and 
since manuscripts of Servius’ Commentary were produced in 
Ireland, France, Germany and the Netherlands, as well as in 
Italy, this particular manuscript may have been in any of these 
countries in the penultimate decade of the fifteenth century. 

If the young Piero di Cosimo had been about to design a 
picture representing the fall of Vulcan, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that he would have had recourse to Boccaccio’s Genealogia 
Deorum, a book which he consulted before he designed three 
out of the five works that Professor Panofsky regards as having 
formed a part of the decoration of Francesco del Pugliese’s 
camera, Failing that, he would probably have sought informa- 
tion in one of the many printed editions of Servius’ Com- 
mentary on Virgil which had been published in Italy in the 
seventeen years that preceded Piero di Cosimo’s acceptance of 
the Pugliese commission." 

In the course of his life, Piero di Cosimo painted many pic- 


10. John J. H. Savage, “The Manuscripts of Servius’s Commentary on 
Virgil,” Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, xtv, 1934, pp- 1§7—204. 
Neither is the manuscript at Wolfenbiittel mentioned by George Byron 
Waldrop in his article “Evidences of Relationship in Certain Manuscripts 
of Servius.” This article is in the same volume of Harvard Studies as Mr. 
Savage’s article, pp. 205-212. 

11. W. A. Copinger, “Incunabula Virgiliana,” Transactions of the 
Bibliographical Society, Part 1, 1895. 
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tures with mythological subjects. Before designing these com- 
positions, he consulted printed books. As far as we know, there 
are no grounds for supposing that this much-occupied young 
painter ever sought out manuscript sources. Why should he have 
done so, seeing that there existed many books which could sup- 
ply him with the information that he wanted? There was, for 
example, the first printed edition of the Commentary pub- 
lished in Rome in 1470. This was the work of a French 
scholar, Udalricus Gallus, who had a thorough knowledge of 
Greek and, more especially, of the works of Homer. There 
was, too, the beautiful Venice edition of 1475. In none of these 
early Italian editions’? do we find that corrupt reading which 
tells us that the young Vulcan was “nurtured by nymphs.” 
Those printed editions of the Commentary that are the work 
of scholars, from Udalricus Gallus to George Thilo, are far 
more reliable and informative than the great majority of iso- 


-lated manuscripts. 


Professor Panofsky, realizing that objections may be brought 
against his theory that Piero di Cosimo consulted a manuscript 
of Servius’ Commentary that, as far as we know, was not in 
Italy in the fifteenth century, hazards the surmise that the 
artist had sought the advice of some Florentine humanist who 
had counseled him to follow the reading in the manuscript that 
is now at Wolfenbiittel! 

This is the least probable of all the suppositions that Profes- 
sor Panofsky produces in support of his hypothesis regarding the 
pictures that decorated Francesco del Pugliese’s camera. He re- 
sembles here some man who is hopelessly bogged in a treacher- 
ous marsh, whose feet sink deeper into the mire at every step 
that he attempts to take. 

This imagined humanist is a very strange bird. Why, we 
ask, should a Florentine scholar, when consulted by an artist, 
recommend him to be guided by a corrupt reading in a manu- 
script of Servius’ Commentary when the correct reading was to 
be found in several recently printed editions of that work? Toa 
humanist who knew his Homer and the works of other Greek 
and Latin writers who had referred to the Sintii, the proper 
reading of the passage would present no difficulties; he would 
understand the meaning of the statement that Vulcan had been 
nurtured by the Sintii.** In this period of the Florentine Ren- 
aissance, only an unlearned scribe who had no knowledge of 
Homer, or who had been puzzled by some strange attempt to 
copy a Greek word that had been made by an earlier chirog- 
rapher, would have failed to understand what Servius had 
written on the subject of Vulcan’s fall. 

The practices of ill-formed copyists are frankly described by 
a Florentine, Pietro Cennini, who assisted his father, Bernardo 
Cennini, a goldsmith and sculptor, who had no experience in 
printing and bookmaking, but who, nevertheless, with the help 
of his young sons Pietro and Domenico, issued in the year 1472 
an edition of Servius’ Commentary. Pietro Cennini, in the third 
colophon of the book, describes the procedure of unlearned 
chirographers who were confronted with words written in 
Greek characters. He admits that if he could not read a Greek 
word in the manuscript of Servius, he left a space for it, to be 
filled in at some later date.?* It is not to be wondered at that 
Pietro Cennini, like others of his ilk, made a mistake in copying 
the words “ab Sintiis.”*5 But that a learned and intelligent 


12. Fourteen known editions of Servius’ Commentary were printed in 
Italy in the years 1470-1486. 

13. Homer, Iliad, 1, pp. §91-594; Odyssey, vii, p. 294. The Sintii 
were a race of robbers, aggressors, who had taken possession of Lemnos. 
The word “Sintii?? means “robbers.”” The Lemnians gained for themselves 
a bad name in Greece. The phrase “Lemnian deeds” became proverbial. 
There are, also, references to the Sintii in the works of Livy, Ovid, Pliny, 
and Apollonius Rhodius. 


14. P. Breaden, “A Colophon of Interest in Early Printing of Greek,” 
Bulletin of The New York Public Library, ., 6, June 1946, pp. 471-475. 
15. In Cennini’s book, we find, in place of the correct reading “ab 
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scholar of our time should treat with grave attention such ill- 
informed guesses of certain copyists of Servius’ Commentary 
as “ab nimphis,” and “absinthiis’” (‘“‘absinthiis” is without 
doubt a copyist’s blunder) was a sad waste of valuable 
time; and I can only marvel that Professor Panofsky could have 
possibly persuaded himself that, in the year 1487 or there- 
abouts, a Florentine humanist of the High Renaissance coun- 
seled Piero di Cosimo to follow an obviously incorrect reading 
in a manuscript of Servius’ Commentary, when he was about to 
design a picture that had for its subject The Fall of Vulcan. 

Professor Panofsky’s attempt to prove that the youth in the 
Hartford picture is the young Vulcan cannot but fail. If the 
youth in the picture that was formerly in the Benson collec- 
tion is seriously disfigured, surely that fact would not have es- 
caped the trained eyes of all the art critics, art historians, and 
artists who had seen the picture before 1937, when Professor 
Panofsky announced his discovery. The collection of Mr. R. H. 
Benson was open to all connoisseurs of the arts who expressed a 
desire to see it. Many of the pictures, including Hy/as and the 
Nymphs, were shown at public exhibitions. Among those who 
knew the collection well there were to my personal knowledge 
such authorities on Italian art as Berenson, Bode, Frizzoni, 
Gamba, Roberto Longhi, Alfred Scharf, and Adolfo and Lio- 
nello Venturi, as well as some practicing artists such as Roger 
Fry. Not one of them regarded the youth in Hylas and the 
Nymphs as deformed. Recognizing that Piero di Cosimo was 
what is called a realist, they did not expect to find a pretty boy 
in a work by him. But they certainly did not think that the 
adolescent youth ir. it was so ugly that his own mother could 
not bear the sight of him.*® For while one of the connoisseurs 
who knew the picture identified the adolescent figure as the 
beautiful Phaon who was courted by the women of Mitylene, 
another suggested that he was Daphnis; but the great majority 
of these art critics and art historians believed that this figure 
was a representation of Hylas beloved of Hercules and that the 
subject of the picture was Hy/as and the Nymphs. It was left to 
Professor Panofsky to discover, in the year 1937, that the figure 
in the picture was that of an almost lifeless,’* misshapen child 
who had just been thrown down to earth from Olympus. 


Finding that he had a weak case, Professor Panofsky un for- 
tunately adopted controversial methods similar to those practiced 
by a certain type of attorney when he realizes that he is in a 
similar plight. Showing some annoyance, Professor Panofsky is 
guilty of misrepresentations and unjustifiable exaggerations, as 
well as of ignoring altogether the evidence that I brought in 
support of my main thesis. 

It is only fair to him to say that, while he can write read- 
able, forcible English, he has not a perfect command of our 
language, and some of his misapprehensions may be due to this 
cause. But he has no excuse for saying that I “‘write as if manu- 
scripts were born and bred in Wolfenbiittel.” Surely Professor 
Panofsky understands the meaning of the word “now.’? When 
I spoke of “that manuscript of Servius’ Commentary on Virgil 
which is wow at Wolfenbiittel,”?* I clearly inferred that it had 
not always been there. Where it had been before its arrival at 
Wolfenbiittel in the seventeenth century, Professor Panofsky 
does not know. 

Professor Panofsky naturally regards the Wolfenbiittel manu- 
script as important. But it is very difficult to find any precise 
information about the text of this manuscript. It is not re- 


Sintiis” the word “absinthiis” in Servius’ account of the fall of Vulcan. 
This is a chirographical error of a very common variety. We often meet 
with similar mistakes in our newspapers today on the part of compositors. 
Could any sane person imagine that even a god could exist on a diet of 
wormwood? 

16. The figure of Hylas is similar in character to that of the sleeping 
boy in the companion picture Vulcan and Aeolus. 

17. Homer, Iliad, 593. 


18. R. Langton Douglas, op. cit., p. 37. 
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ferred to in that great edition of Servius’ Commentary which 
was published in 1746.’° In the most recent and most compre- 
hensive work on the Commentary, that of G. Thilo and 
H. Hagen, I can find no reference to its readings.*° And, as I 
have already stated, it is not included in Mr. Savage’s list of the 
manuscripts of Servius’ Commentary published in 1934.” 

Another serious misrepresentation is Professor Panofsky’s 
statement that Mr. Langton Douglas “unwarrantably substi- 
tutes for the nymphs of Lemnos the human females inhabiting 
Lemnos.” He endeavors to support this charge by garbling a 
brief paragraph in my book in which I make no reference at 
all to the human females inhabiting Lemnos.** It is true that, 
writing of “the nymphs of this wild island,” I refer to them as 
“women” — a word which is not a precisely accurate descrip- 
tion of these semi-divine maidens. But Professor Panofsky is 
not entitled to throw a stone at me for doing this, seeing that, 
in his letter to THE ART BULLETIN, he refers to nymphs as 
“ladies” (that is to say “women belonging to, or fitted by man- 
ners, habits and sentiments for, the upper classes”) and in his 
book Studies in Iconology he speaks of nymphs as “girls” (that 
is to say “unmarried women”’) 

If there is a fact regarding the subject of the Hartford pic- 
ture on which the present writer is of the same opinion as Pro- 
fessor Panofsky it is that there are in it six figures of nymphs, 
water deities, who, while they guard water — springs and 
rivers and the pools in rushing streams beloved of anglers — 
have their habitation on land. There are, of course, several 
classes of nymphs; and I have sometimes cherished the opinion 
that a country got the kind of nymphs that it deserved. But I 
never confused the nymphs of Lemnos with the human in- 
habitants of Lemnos. 


In concluding this long letter, there are two facts that I ask 
my readers to bear in mind: — (1) Piero di Cosimo, in such 
characteristic works of his as the Madonna and Child which is 


19. Petrus Burmannus, P. Virgilii Maronis, Opera cum . . Com- 
mentarii Servii, Philargyrii, Pierii, etc.. Amsterdam, 1746, 4 vols. 

20. G. Thilo and H. Hagen, Servit Grammatici qui feruntur in Ver- 
gilii Carmina Commentarii, Leipzig, 1927, 11. In Vol. 111, which is by 
G. Thilo, and which includes Virgil’s Eclogues, I find no reference to the 
reading “ab nimphis.” 

21. J. J. H. Savage, op. cit. 

22. R. Langton Douglas, op. cit., p. 37- 

. Oxford Concise Dictionary of Current English, Oxford, 1940. 


in the Louvre and the Venus, Cupid and Mars at Berlin, places 
a bird in the center of the foreground. This bird represents in 
each case the motif of the whole composition. (2) In the pic- 
ture now at Hartford we also find a bird standing isolated, 
solitary, in the center of the foreground, a bird which was re- 
garded by Florentines during Piero di Cosimo’s lifetime as a 
symbol of rapacity. If my readers will bear these facts in mind, 
they will, I believe, come to the conclusion that the subject of 
this picture cannot possibly be The Fall of Vulcan. 

I have always recognized that objections can be brought 
against the hypothesis that the subject of this picture is Hy/as 
and the Nymphs; but, up to the present time, this is the most 
credible of all the proposed solutions of the problem that the 
picture poses. 

R. LANGTON DOUGLAS 
New York 


Sir: 

Dr. Ackerman maintained in Ritual Bronzes of Ancient 
China that the ko-mark occurs on ritual bronzes of ancient 
China so frequenty that it cannot be an ownership mark. In my 
review (ART BULLETIN, September, 1946) I pointed out that 
one has to distinguish between the £o alone and characters with 
ko as one among other elements of a graph. Defending Dr. 
Ackerman’s interpretation Mr. Pope writes (ART BULLETIN, 
March, 1947): “In a random-sample test, twenty-five per cent 
of the bronze-marks are the isolated fo.” Among the 981, en- 
tirely or partly, pictographic marks in Lo Chen-yii’s well- 
known San tsai chi chin wen tun, the most complete repository 
of rubbings from bronze inscriptions, there occur forty iso- 
lated ko. This is not twenty-five, but four per cent. The ran- 
dom-sample test has no place in the study of Chinese bronzes. 


OTTO MAENCHEN-HELFEN 
Mills College 
Sir: 

Please correct in the Book Review section of THE ART BULLE- 
Tin, Vol. xxix, March, 1947, No. 1, p. §5, second column, 
line 9 from the bottom of the page: 

Instead of: “Although winged, its head is positively not that 
of an eagle,.. .” 


Read: “Although winged, its head is positively not that of a 
feline, ...” 


MEHMET AGA-OGLU 
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